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Symbols and Abbreviations 


Turkish examples are given in phonetic transcription; however, /2/, a 
phonemic symbol, is kept for simplicity’s sake, since the phonetic form of /&/ 
varies from @ to lengthening a vowel or becoming a glide, depending on the 
morphophonemic environment and the dialect spoken. 

Capital letters used in referring to individual morphemes in Turkish represent 
el or consonant alternations; for example, / stands for the alternation between 
, E between e-a, D between d-t, and K between k-6. 
is used to separate the morphemes in Turkish examples and the corresponding 
English glosses. 

= is used when the English glosses contain more than one word for a single 
Turkish morpheme. 

# represents a phonological pause. 

In segmenting the Turkish words into morphemes, only the inflectional suffixes 
have been taken into account; only those derivational suffixes relevant to the 
syntactic description have been given. 


ative OP object participle 
ablative opt 
accusative part/prt 
animate Pass: 
aorist pl 


pred.m. predicate marker 
prog progressive 


def definite Pst past 
DO direct object qencl question enclitic 
fut future (es-no question marker) 
gen geni Sor subj. subject 
ger gerund sg singular 
inf infinitive SP subject participle 
10 _ indirect object tm. — topic marker 
loc locative trans transitive 
N_ noun V_sverb 
neg negative VN verbal noun 
nom nominalization 1 first person 
NP noun phrase 2 second person 
Oor obj. object 3 third person 
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Abstract 


This monograph investigates the function of word order and the variation in the 
ordering of constituents in Turkish, a language often cited as having a rigid SOV 
order. Sentences with word orders that differ from the verb-final pattern are 
subject to certain restrictions and occur under particular discourse conditions. The 
restrictions observed center on three syntactic positions: S-initial, immediately 
preverbal, and postpredicate. The conditions under which sentences with different 
word orders occur reveal a pragmatic function associated with each syntactic 
position: the S-initial position is identified as marking the topic; the immediately 
Preverbal position, the focus; and the postpredicate, the backgrounded 
information. The term background is preferred to afier-thought for Turkish, since it 
better characterizes the kinds of constituents that may occur after the predicate 

Word order and its variation in embedded sentences follow the principles seen 
to operate in simplex sentences, with added restrictions depending on the type of 
embedded clause. For example, a constituent of a nominalized structure may cross 
the boundaries of its clause and may be the topic or backgrounded material of the 
entire sentence. The restrictions noted to operate on constitutent ordering in 
complex sentences with embedded clauses help define the semantic and pragmatic 
nature of these syntactic positions. Stress, a phonological signal that marks 
particular kinds of prominence on elements in a sentence, is closely related to 
word order in Turkish. The two types of stress, neutral and emphatic, signal the 
unmarked focus and the focus of contrast, respectively, and are seen to be 
subjected to certain restrictions in sentences with orders that differ from the verb- 
final pattern. Adverbs show differences in their possible positions; non-derived 
manner adverbs are restricted to the immediately preverbal position, while derived 
manner adverbs appear to be freer in their ordering, with a corresponding scope 
difference. Time and place adverbs have no word-order restrictions. 

Sentences in which the S-initial subject NP has a definite reading while the 
immediately preverbal one has an indefinite reading are examples of the semantic 
role of word order in Turkish. Defining the semantic and pragmatic functions of 
word orders leads us to consider two issues. (1) How would word order and its 
variation be represented in a grammar? (2) What, from a typological point of 
view, is the significance of word order in Turkish? With regard to the first issue, 
movement rules proposed by Underhill (1972) and Hankamer (1971) to account 
for word-order variation in Turkish are discussed, and some drawbacks to their 
approach are presented. Since a constituent of a nominal clause with a lexical 
hhead-noun may cross clause boundaries, Ross's complex NP constraint is violated 
if sentences with different word-orders are derived by movement rules. A 
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Abstract 


functional approach, where the relations among the syntactic, semantic, and 
pragmatic functions of constituents are more adequately represented, is proposed 
to account for the constituent ordering in Turkish. This monograph raises the 
question of what it means, from a typological point of view, for a language to have 
a canonical SOV order. This study also shows that semantic and pragmatic 
distinctions, like syntactic distinctions, must be taken into consideration in the 
analysis of a language and incorporated into its grammar. 


Introduction 


Greenberg's pioneering work (1963) on language typology with regard to the 
position of the elements in a sentence has been a stimulus to linguistic research 
‘on word order. Classification of the languages of the world into three major word- 
order types (SVO, VSO, SOV) has constituted the foundation of much of the 
recent work in both synchronic and diachronic linguistics (Li and Thompson, 
1975; Lehmann, 1978). The position of the object with respect to the verb (e. 
whether it precedes the verb or follows it) is a determining factor in classifying a 
language as either VO (SVO, VSO) or OV (SOV); there is, then, a distinct set of 
properties correlated with each word-order type. In VO languages, modifiers follow 
their head, such that orders of the following sorts are found: verb-adverb; verb- 
infinitive; verb-obj. complement; N-adjective; N-genitive; N-relative clause. In OV 
languages, modifiers precede their head and the following orders are foun 
adverb-verb; infinitive-verb; obj. complement-verb; adjective-N;  genitiv 
relative clause-N. Postpositions are predominantly a property of OV languages, 
while prepositions are a property of VO languages. Naturally, since language 
change is an ongoing and inevitable process, languages are not always consistent 
with all the properties associated with the word-order typology. Interest in word 
order has also led linguists to define semantic and pragmatic notions such as ropic- 
comment, definiteness, contrastiveness, giveness (Li and Thompson, 1976, Chafe, 
1976, Noonan, 1977) and to investigate their importance in the ordering of 
elements. 

‘The Prague School linguists have also contributed greatly to this line of 
esearch with their theory of Functional Sentence Perspective (FSP) (Firbas, 
1965, 1966, 1971, 1975; Spall, 1972; Sgall et al., 1973), which draws mainly on 
the 1928 work by Mathesius. These linguists were concerned with defining the 
distribution of the various degrees of “communicative dynamism” (CD) over the 
elements of a sentence, with the amount of CD being determined by the relative 
extent to which an element contributes to carrying out the communication. CD, 
then, represents the amount of communicative value carried by an element in a 
sentence. The context, semantic structure, and linear ordering are the factors 
determining the distribution of CD. Elements in a sentence may be contextually 
dependent (¢.g., presupposed elements) or independent (those that are not 
recoverable from context); thus, elements that are contextually dependent are 
ranked as low in CD. The semantic structure of a sentence includes the semantic 
context of the elements and their semantic roles (e.g., agent, goal) in the 
sentence; a known agent is communicatively less important than, for example, an 
unknown goal. Sentence linearity (i.c., word order) fulfils the communicative 
purpose of discourse; therefore the sequencing should start with a low degree of 
CD and move to a higher degree of CD. Thus, the theme (topic) of a sentence 
carries the lowest amount of CD while the rheme (comment) carries the highest. 
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Kuno (1972) analyzes Japanese in terms of FSP and shows that the distinction 
among theme, contrast, exhaustive listing, and neutral description, on the one 
hand, and the distinction between old, predictable information and new, 
unpredictable information, on the other, play a decisive role in Japanese syntax, 
and he shows that English syntax can also be analyzed from this point of view. 

‘Another dimension to word-order studies has been introduced by S. Thompson 
(1978) —the function of word order may have a typological significance, such that 
a given language may fall into the Grammatical Word Order type, where the 
icate-argument order serves a grammatical function (as in English), or it may 
fall into the Pragmatic Word Order type, where the predicate-argument order 
serves a pragmatic function (as in Russian or Czech). Word order in some 
languages (e.g., Spanish) may have both a grammatical and a pragmatic function. 

In terms of word-order typology, Turkish has been and is correctly classified as 
a rather rigid SOV language; that is, given this fact about Turkish, we can to a 
great extent predict the constituent order in certain constructions. Frequently, 
however, the sentence structure in the language (both written and spoken), differs 
from the canonical SOV order. Sentences with such “marked” orders are not just 
stylistic variants of some “unmarked” word order (i.e., they cannot be used 
interchangeably in every context), because (a) there are certain syntactic 
restrictions that operate and pragmatic conditions that govern these restrictions, 
and (b) children, from the time they start using full sentences, make use of 
different word-orders in approximately the way adults do. The percentage of 
different word-orders employed by adults (about $00 utterances) and children (14 
children between ages 2:2-3:8; about 100 utterances per child) is given in the table 
below (Slobin, 1978, p. 19). 


Percentage Percentage 


in in 

Sentence type children adult speech 
SOV 46 48 
osv 1 8 
svo 7 25 
ovs 20 13 
vso 10 6 
vos 0 0 


The fact that nearly half the total number of utterances (47 percent for children 
and 44 percent for adults) have a non-verb-final order is a strong indication that 
such word-order variation cannot be satisfactorily explained as mere stylistic 
variants.' Word order, then, appears to have a fairly well-defined function (which 
is clear to the child at an early age). 

In this monograph we try to explore the function of word order and word-order 
variation in Turkish syntax. We shall attempt to achieve this goal by first giving an 
adequate description of the structures in which word-order variation is found, and 
of the restrictions operating on them. Next, we propose an explanation as to the 
function served by different word orders in each case. We will show how for 
Turkish the three factors in FSP claimed to determine the CD of elements in a 
sentence ~linear order, context, and semantic structure —are interrelated and have 
a major share in a study of word order. It will then be possible to determine why 
the language may allow or even require these permutations, and what implications 
this may have for Turkish syntax. This, in turn, leads us to the question of how to 
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account for word-order variation in a grammar of Turkist 
order variation and its functior 
in which word order may be expl 


By investigating word- 
Turkish, we are also trying to establish the ways 
ed in a verb-final language such as Turkish, 


In Chapter One, the basic sentence types in Turkish are described and the 
constraints on the variation in the position of NPs in simplex sentences are given. 
Focusing and topicalization are discussed as possible functions of NP permutation. 


Chapter Two deals with the so-called “‘inverted word order,” that is, when the 
verb is not in its sentence-final position. The types of elements that can occur 
postverbally are described and the syntactic restrictions are investigated in order to 
assign a function to this marked order. In Chapter Three, the various kinds of 
embedded sentences are described; the degree of word-order variation in 
embedded sentences is then explored. Since both stress and word order may be 
used as strategies to assign prominence to an element in a sentence, Chapter Four 
investigates the interesting question of whether stress and word order are mutually 
exclusive or can be used simultaneously. Chapter Five discusses the positioning of 
adverbs in a sentence. In Chapter Six, an overview of the results is given, and 
questions such as how to account for the phenomenon of word-order variation in 
a grammar of Turkish and what the implications may be for language typology of 
the function of word order in a verb-final language are discussed. 


NOTES 


1. Although the data from which these results were drawn contained no VOS sentences, this 
possible word order. Examples of various types of verb-inital sentences will be given in Chapter Two. 


Variation in the Position of NPs in Simplex 
Sentences 


Turkish can briefly be characterized as a verb final agglutinative language 
(exclusively suffixing) with postpositions, a regular case-marking system, and 
modifier-head constructions. Word order in Turkish, then, has no “primary” 
grammatical function, such as signaling grammatical relations (as is often the case 
in languages that have no case system) or the syntactic form (e.g., statement, 
question, embedded sentence), because the morphological markings signal such 
necessary grammatical information. This is not to say that there is no basic word- 
order in Turkish, or thet Turkish is a free word-order language; most of the 
universal properties listed for OV languages hold true for Turkish and, more 
significantly, there are critical instances where the only possible word-order for a 
sentence with a given semantic interpretation is SOV. In a sentence in which the 
NPs are not case-marked and there are no semantic distinctions between the 
grammatical roles of different NPs, word order is fixed, hence, grammaticized. 
Consider the following examples: 


@ Mutluluk huzur getir-ir 
happiness peace=of=mind bring-aor 

jappiness brings peace of mind” 

“*Peace of mind brings happiness’ 


@ Huzur mutluluk getir-ir 
peacesof=mind happiness bring-aor 

‘Peace of mind brings happiness’ 

lappiness brings peace of mind’ 


‘A change in the word order of (1) produces (2), which is a different sentence. 
ly illustrates that there is a basic word-order in Turkish and that it is 
r, Such sentences are rather infrequent; in most cases, there is either 
case-marking on one of the NPs or the NPs differ in their semantic features, 
which then distinguish their grammatical roles. Once the grammatical roles of the 
‘NPs are made transparent, word-order variation becomes permissible. It is in this 
respect that Turkish fits into the Pragmatic Word Order type (Thompson, 1978), 
where the linear ordering of elements and their variations serve pragmatic 
purposes such as signaling topics or distinguishing between old and new 
information. In order to understand exactly what the function of word order in 
Turkish is, we first give a description of the basic sentence types in the 
“unmarked” order (sentences that conform to the basic word-order are 
pragmatically neutral, “‘unmarked”) and then look at the “marked” orders, where 
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6 NPs in Simplex Sentences 


variation has taken place. It is also our concern to find out what syntactic, 
semantic, or pragmatic constraints exist on the “marked” orders. 


1.1 Basic sentence types in Turkish 


The basic sentence types in Turkish can be syntactically simplex or complex. In 
this chapter we are interested only in the word order of simplex sentences. The 
basic sentence types in Turkish are shown below (negative morphemes are 
italicized to show how the sentence types differ in this respect): 

A. Sentences with verbal predicates 


Ba, tofuk sit-0 dok-t0 
child milk-ace spill-pst 

“The child spilled the milk? 

b. Sojuk sit-b dék-me-di 
child milk-ace spill-neg-pst 


“The child didn’t spill the milk’ 


B, Sentences 
These can be divided into two subclasses, (i) those with substantive (nominal or 
adjectival) predicates, and (ii) those with existential predicates. 


Murat-in (nominal pred.) 
Murat-gen 

“This car is Murat’ 

b. Bu araba Murat-in degil 
this car Murat-gen neg, 

“This car isn’t Murat’s* 

(5) a. Biz-im ev eski(edj. pred.) 
Ipl-gen house old 

‘Our house is old’ 

b. Biz-im ev 
Ipl-gen house 
eski degil 
old neg 

‘Our house isn’t old’ 

(i) @ a. Oda-nin -da bir kedi 
room-gen middle-poss3-loc one cat 
var (presentative) 
exist 

“There is a cat in the middle of the room’ 

b. Oda-nin orta-sin-da 
room-gen middle-poss3-loc 
bir kedi yok 
one cat exist=neg 


“There isn’t a cat in the middle of the room’ 


NPs in Simplex Sentences 
Ma. Ben-im 
Isg-gen 
var 

exist 
‘Thave a lot of money” 


b. Ben-im 
Ise-gen 
Para-m 
money-possl 


bok para-m 
much money-poss! 
(possessive existential) 


bok 
much 


yok 
existeneg, 


‘I don’t have a lot of money” 


One motivation for classifying sentences with substantive predicates and 
existential predicates as a subcategory of non-verbal predicates rather than as wo 
separate sentence types (as their distinct form of negation might suggest) is to 
capture a similarity between these two subtypes when they are embedded. The 
sentences given below illustrate that when they are embedded the distinction 
between A and B holds while that between B(i) and B(ii) disappears. 


@) [Cojug-un st dOk-t0g-0n-0) 
child-gen milk-ace 
bil-iyor-um 
know-prog-1sg 

‘I know that the child spilled the milk’ 

(0) (Biz-im ev-in 
Ipl-gen house-poss3 
eski ol-dug-un-u) 
old be-nom-poss3-ace 
bil-iyor-um (type BC) 
know-prog-Isg_ 

‘L know that our house is old’ 

(10) {Oda-nin orta-sin-da bir kedi 
room-gen iddle-poss3-loc one cat 
ol-dug-un-u) bil-iyor-um 
be-nom-poss3-acc know-prog-Isg (Type B(ii)) 


‘T know that there is a cat in the middle of the room’ 


‘As (9) and (10) show, both subtypes of non-verbal predicates require the verb 
ol- ‘be/become’ when they are embedded, in order to take the nominalizing suffix 
-DIK.! These two subtypes of non-verbal predicates behave similarly, with respect 
to the tense and aspect markers they take, in comparison to the verbal predicates. 
For example, a set of tense (EJEK ‘future’; -lyor ‘progressive’, -Ir/Er ‘aorist,” 
etc.) and modality suffixes (-£bil “abilitative’, -mEU ‘necessitative,’ etc.) may only 
be attached to verb stems: 


a) Ali gel-elek 
Ali come-fut 
“Ali will come’ 
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(2) Ali gel-ebil-ir 
Ali come-abil-aor 
‘Ali may/can come’ 
(13) a, BaSkan Ali 
president Ali 


“Ali is the president” 


b. “BaSkan 
president 
©. “BaSkan 
president 
(4) BaSkan Ali ol-ajak 
president Ali be-fut 
“Ali will be the president’ , 
(1s) Badkan Ali ol-abil-ir 
president Ali be-abil-aor 
“Ali may/can be the president’ 
(16) a. Dolap-ta Seker var 
cupboard-loc sugar exist 
“There is sugar in the cupboard’ 
b. *Dolap-ta Seker var-abil-ir 
cupboard-loc sugar exist-abil-aor 
an Dolap-ta eker 
cupboard-loc sugar 
var ol-abil-ir 
exist be-abil-aor 


“There may be sugar in the cupboard” 


Thus, tense (future, in this case) or modality (abilitative, in our examples) cannot 
be marked on a nominal or existential predicate—as the ungrammaticality of (13)b 
and c and (16)b illustrate—as they can on a verb, as in (11) and (12). The verb 
ol- ‘be/become’ needs to be employed in order for tense or modality to be 
marked in a sentence with a non-verbal predicate. There is, however, a separate 
set of tense/aspect suffixes (-ldI ‘definite past,’ -/mI3 ‘reported past,’ -IsE 
‘conditional’) that may appear on non-verbal predicates as well as verbal 
predicates; when attached to a verb, such suffixes must follow the tense and 
modality suffixes. 


(8) Ali gel-ejek-ti (or gel-ejek idi)? 
Ali come-fut-pst 
“Ali was going to come” 


NPs in Simplex Sentences ¥ 


(a9) BaSkan 
president 

“The president was Ali” 

(20) Dolap-ta Seker 
cupboard-loc sugar 
var-di (or varidi) 
exist-pst 

“There was sugar in the cupboard’ 


In section 1.2 we examine the two basic sentence types in Turkish in which the 
predicate is fixed in its sentence-final position. Typical structures are of the forms 
X-Y-2-Q, X-Z-Y-Q, ¥-Z-X-Q, Z-X-Y-Q etc., where Q is the predicate remaining 
in the sentence-final position and X, Y, and Z are variables representing elements 
(either NPs or adverbs) that may vary their linear ordering in the sentence. In this 
chapter, we are concerned with identifying and defining syntactically the positions 
in which NPs may occur in a sentence; adverbs will be treated in Chapter Five. 


1.2 Sentences with non-verbal predicates 


Simplex sentences with non-verbal predicates are more restricted in their word 
order since they can take only a limited number of NPs. The kinds of 
permutations possible in sentences with substantive (i.e., nominal or adjectival) 
predicates are illustrated in the examples below: 


(21) a, Bu araba Murat-in 
this car Murat-gen 
‘This car is Murat’s’ 


b. Murat-in bu araba 
Murat-gen this car 
“This car is Murat’ 


(22) a. Gok mavi 
sky blue 

“The sky is blue” 

b. ‘mavi gbk 
blue sky 

‘the blue sky’ 

(23) b. Bu ev Murat 
this house Murat 
ikin bayik 
for big 


“This house is big for Murat” 
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b. Murat gin 
Murat for 
buev bayak 
this house 

“This house is big for Murat (For Murat, this house is big)’ 

(24) a, tstanbul-da hayat 
Istanbul-loc life 
bok pahali 
very expensive 

‘Life is very expensive in Istanbul’ 

b. Hayat fstanbul-da 
life Istanbul-loc 
tok pahali 
very expensive 


‘Life is very expensive in Istanbul (Life in Istanbul is very expensive)’ 


The a sentences in examples (21)-(24) are in their unmarked orders; in the 6 
sentences, some permutation has taken place. In (21)b the NP, bu araba ‘this car,” 
has moved to the right of the nominal predicate, resulting in “inverted word 
order” (dealt with in Chapter Two). Sentence (22)b shows that moving the noun 
gik ‘sky’ to a position after the adjective results in a simple NP (adjective-noun 
construction). Only examples (23) and (24) have more than one NP: the 
postpositional phrase Murat icin ‘for Murat’ in (23)b and the locative expression 
-da ‘in Istanbul’ have the freedom to vary their position. /stanbul-da has a 
‘case-marking (locative -DE) but it is semantically an adverbial of place. 
We will discuss the function of word-order variation in (23) and (24) after 
examining other examples of oblique NPs in sentences with verbal predicates. 

The two types of sentences with existential predicates manifest differences in 
the freedom of their word order; presentatives (typically of the form NP-loc NP 
varlyok) require the nominative NP, that is, the grammatical subject, to be 
indefinite or non-referential, hence, always to occur immediately before the 
predicate.’ For example, if we front the NP bir kedi ‘a cat’ in (4) we get an 
ungrammatical sentence: 


(25) "Bir kedi oda-nin 
room-gen 
var 
middle-poss3-loc_ exist 


Possessive existentials (typically of the form NP-gen NP-poss variyok), on the 
other hand, allow some variation in word order: 


(26) a. Banka-da ben-im tok 
bank-loc Isg-gen much 
para-m yok 
money-poss! exist-neg 


‘Idon’t have much money in the bank’ 


NPs in Simplex Sentences u 


b. Ben-im banka-da tok 
Isg-gen bank-loc much 
para-m yok 
money-poss! exist-neg 
c *Ben-im tok para-m 
Isg-gen much ‘money-poss! 
banka-da yok 
bank-loc exist-neg 
Q7) a. Murat kadar ben-im de para-m var 
Murat as=much —Isg-gen part money-poss! exist 
‘I too have as much money as Murat’ 
b. Ben-im de Murat kadar ——_para-m var 
Isg-gen Part Murat as=much money-poss! exist 
4, too, have as much money as Murat” 
‘ *Ben-im de para-m Murat 
Isg-gen part money-poss|_ Murat 
kadar var 
as-much exist 


In (25) and (27) we have a locative expression banka-da ‘in the bank’ and a 
postpositional phrase Murat kadar ‘as much as Murat’; they can either occur at the 
beginning of the sentence, as in (25)a and (27)a, or they can move to the position 
afler the possessor (i.e., NP-gen) in the possessive constructio 

This brief survey of word order in sentences with non-verbal predicates 
suggests that locative expressions and postpositional phrases have some freedom 
of position; in section 1.3 we shall see how this fits the general pattern, 


1,3 Sentences with verbal predicates 


In this section we attempt to determine the rules and restrictions responsible 
for the various surface-orders of a sentence. Some work on this topic has been 
done by Underhill (1972) in reference to participial constructions (i.e., relative 
clauses) in Turkish, and by Hankamer (1971) in connection with deletion rules in 
languages. Hankamer accounts for Turkish word orders in terms of two scrambling 
rules: (a) topicalization, which covers the cases of S/O inversion; and (b) 
extraposition, whereby the subject or object is inverted with respect to the verb. 
He defines scrambling as ‘‘a cover term for a very complex set of rules, which 
together have the effect of permuting constituents, apparently arbitrarily, to 
produce semantically equivalent ‘stylistic’ variations of an underlying sentence” 
(p. 202). But he acknowledges that there are discourse conditions on scrambling. 
Thus, the sentences 


(28) Yumurta-yi Ahmet ye-di (OSV) 
egg-ace Ahmet eat-pst 
‘Ahmet ate the egg” 
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(29) Ahmet ye-di (svo) 
Ahmet eat-pst 
yumurta-yi 
egg-ace 
‘Ahmet ate the egg” 
G0) Yumurta-yé ye-di Ahmet (ovs) 
egg-ace eat-pst Ahmet 


‘Ahmet ate the egg’ 


are derived from the underlying sentence: 


G1) Ahmet yumurta-yi (sov) 
Ahmet egg-ace 
ye-di 
‘eat-pst 


‘Ahmet ate the egg’ 


by the two scrambling rules; (28) has undergone topicalization (i.e., S/O 
inversion) and (29) and (30) have undergone extraposition (i.e., subject and 
object, respectively, have been inverted with respect to the verb). Furthermore, 
these two rules are ordered with respect to each other and deletion (i.e., deletion 
of identical elements in conjoined structures) such that topicalization applies after 
deletion (since S/O inversion operates independently in conjoined sentences), but 
extraposition applies before deletion. Hankamer’s scrambling rules seem 
inadequate to account for the word-order variation found in Turkish; his rules 
apply only to subject or object NPs, whereas NP movement in Turkish involves 
any kind of NP. There are also certain restrictions on the movement of the NPs, 
and these he fails to mention: for example, only certain objects can be inverted 
with the subject (which will become clearer in our discussion of the post-predicate 
elements in Chapter 2). His statement that scrambling rules produce stylistic 
variations seems to contradict his claim that these rules are discourse-dependent. 
That is, he recognizes that there are different pragmatic conditions for the two 
rules, which means that the outcome of the rules cannot be employed 
interchangeably; hence, they are not stylistic variations. 

Underhill also proposes two word-order rules. The first is “Indefinite NP 
Movement,” an obligatory rule that moves any indefinite NP to the immediate 
left of the verb. 

The base component generates the unmarked order, which, according to 
Underhill, is Subj.-DO-I0-Verb; when the subject is indefinite and the object 
definite, the “Indefinite NP Movement” rule applies obligatorily, yielding an OSV 
surface order. Underhill’s second word-order rule is a “scrambling” rule, an 
optional rule that moves definite NPs to any position in the sentence; when the 
subject and object are definite, this rule will produce any of the possible 
combinations OSV, SVO, OVS, VSO, VOS. 

Underhill’s first rule of Indefinite NP Movement correctly predicts the 
grammaticality of (32)a and the ungrammaticality of (32)b: 
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G2) a. Adam-in oda-sin-da 
man-gen room-poss3-loc 
bir lamba yan-iyor 
‘one lamp burn-prog 


‘A lamp is burning in the man’s room” 


b. *Bir lamba adam-in 
‘one lamp man-gen 
oda-sin-da yan-iyor 


room-poss3-loc burn-prog. 


According to Unnderhill, however, (33)b should be ungrammatical: 


33) a Tabi oBlan-a 
stone-ace boy-dat 
bir adam at-ti 
‘one man throw-pst 

*A man threw the stone at the boy’ 

b. Bir adam tab-i 
one man stone-ace 
oflan-a atti 
boy-dat throw-pst 


‘A man threw the stone at the boy’ 


But (34) is grammatical: 


G4) Bir adam sokag-in orta-sin-da 
one man road-gen middle-poss-3-loc 
tad-i oftan-a at-th 
stone-ace boy-dat throw-pst 


“A man threw the stone at the boy in the middle of the road’ 


Underhill’s Indefinite NP Movement rule predicts both (32)b and (33)b to be 
ungrammatical for the same reason; that is, since the subjects are indefinite NPs 
they must occur immediately before the verb. We disagree with Underhill on two 
issues: one, regarding the unacceptability of (33)b; and two, on the reasons why 
(34) is acceptable. For the native speaker (33)b has a marked order but is an 
acceptable sentence, whereas (32)b is not acceptable. If (33)b is considered to be 
acceptable, Underhill’s explanation of the acceptability of (34) cannot be correct. 
His explanation of the acceptability of (34), in fact, does not hold, even if we 
accept for the sake of argument that (33)b is ungrammatical. 

According to Underhill, (32)b is unacceptable because the indefinite subject has 
not shifted over the adverbial for which the intransitive verb is subcategorized. In 
(34) the indefinite-subject movement is blocked, since sokagin ortasinda ‘in the 
middle of the road’ is not part of the verb phrase (ie., is not subcategorized for 
the intransitive verb). The weakness of this argument lies in the fact that 
Underhill does not state how he determines whether an adverbial phrase is part of 
the verb phrase—why is adamin odasinda ‘in the man’s room’ in (32) part of the 
verb phrase, but not sokagin ortasinda ‘in the middle of the road’ in (34)? 
Underhill implies in footnote 8 that it is because the verb is intransitive in (32) 
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but transitive in (34); however, it is not clear whether he means that any 
adverbial in a sentence with an intransitive verb is automatically part of the verb 
phrase. Since sentential adverbs are typically not part of the verb phrase, let us 
add the sentential adverb maalesef unfortunately" to this sentence to see whether 
the indefinite-subject movement rule is blocked, as Underhill says. 


(35) a. Bir lamba maalesef 
‘one lamp unfortunately 
adam-in oda-sin-da 
man-gen room-poss3-loc 
yan-iyor-du 
burn-prog-pst 

’. Maalesef adam-in 
unfortunately man-gen 
oda-sin-da bir lamba 


one lamp 


burn-prog-pst 
“Unfortunately, a lamp was burning in the man’s room’ 


The grammaticality of (35)b shows that the indefinite-subject movement is not 
blocked (contrary to Underhill’s statement) when there is an adverbial in the 
sentence that is not part of the VP. In fact, the ungrammaticality of (35)a 
indicates that the rule applies obligatorily. 

This shows clearly, then, that the explanation does not have to do with whether 
the adverbial is part of ‘the VP, that the Indefinite NP Movement rule is 
inadequate and that it makes wrong predictions. It is true that definiteness and 
indefiniteness play @ major role in determining the position of the NPs in the 
sentence, but it still needs to be explained why indefinite subjects in cases like 
(32) can only occur immediately before the verb and in cases like (34) may occur 
sentence-initially and need not be restricted to the position immediately before the 
verb. We show below that the semantic feature {animate] of the subject NP is 
the determining factor in cases such as (32)-(35). However, other conditions are 
involved in the restrictions on the so-called NP movement in Turkish. We discuss 
these conditions under two headings: (i) the semantic features of subject NPs; and 
ii) definite vs. indefinite NPs. It will very soon become clear that (i) and (ii) are 
not necessarily mutually independent. 


1.3.1 The semantic features of subject NPs 


We claim that the ungrammaticality of (32)b (bir lamba adamin odasinda yan- 
ivor ‘A lamp is burning in the man's room"), where the indefinite subject is 
sentence initial and not to the immediate left of the verb, but the grammaticality 
of (33)b (bir adam tait oglana atti *A man threw the stone at the boy") or the 
‘grammaticality of (34) (bir adam sokagin ortasinda taéé oglana ‘A man threw the 
stone at the boy in the middle of the road’), where the indefinite subject NP may 
felicitously occur in the sentence-initial position, are due to the differences in the 
semantic features [animate] of the subject NPs. In this section we will take up 
the indefinite subject NPs of intransitive verbs and show that, indeed, the 
determining factor for the position of the subject is the animacy or inanimacy of 
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the NP. The role of such semantic features in the positioning of the subject NPs 
of transitive verbs will be discussed in section 1.3.2.1. It should be pointed out 
that had the subject NP of (32) been definite (ic., had there not been the 
indefinite article Bir ‘one’ preceding the NP), there would be no restriction on its 
position, as (36)a and b illustrate: 


(36) a. Lamba adam-in 
lamp man-gen 
oda-sin-da yan-iyor 


room-poss3-loc _burn-prog 
‘The lamp is burning in the man’s room’ 


b. Adam-in oda-sin-da 
man-gen room-poss3-loc 
Jamba yan-iyor 
Jamp burn-prog, 


‘(Some) lamp is burning in the man’s room (There’s a lamp burning in the man's 
room)" 


The positions of the subject NP in (36)a and b correlate with a difference in 
semantic interpretation. (We will have more to say about this issue in Section 
6.1.) Indefinite subjects that are [-animate] (such as bir famba‘a lamp’ in (32) and 
(35)) appear to be restricted to the immediate left of the verb, whereas indefinite 
subjects that are (+animate] are not subject to this restriction. For example, the 
indefinite [+animate] subject NP bir kadin‘a woman’ of the intransitive verb ko}- 
‘tun’ in (37) may appear in either the sentence-initial or the immediately 
preverbal position. 


GN a. Bir kadin biz-e 
‘one woman we-dat 
dogru koS-uyor 
toward run-prog 

“A woman is running toward us’ 

b. Biz-e dogru 
we-dat toward 
bir kadin koS-uyor 
‘one woman run-prog 


‘A (some) woman is running toward us’ 


The fact that indefinite [-animate] subjects are restricted to the position 
immediately before the verb can also be observed in sentences with so-called 
“impersonal’” verbs (impersonal verbs by definition have [-animate] subjects).® 
Below are examples illustrating the position of indefinite subjects of “‘impersonal” 
verbs. 


(38) a. 


cook-prog 
‘A chicken is cooking in the pot” 
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b. *Bir tavuk tenjere-de 
one chicken pot-loc 
pis-iyor 
cook-prog, 

(39) a. AkSamlari burada 
evenings here 
bir riizgar es-iyor 
one wind blow-prog 


‘A wind blows here in the evenings’ 


b. *Bir rizgar akSamlari 
one wind evenings 
burada es-iyor 
here blow-prog 

(40) 8, Masa-m-da bir yigin 
desk-possisg-loc one heap 
agit birik-mis 
paper collect-pst 

‘A heap of paper has collected on my desk’ 

b. *Bir yigin agit 
one heap paper 
masa-m-da birik-mid 


desk-possisg-loc _collect-pst 


1) a, Musluk-tan bir damla 
tap-abl one drop 
su ak-mi-yor 
water flow-neg-prog 
‘Not one drop of water is coming (flowing) from the tap" 
b. * Bir damla su 
‘one drop water 
musluk-tan ak-mi-yor 
tap-abl flow-neg-prog. 


In all these examples, the indefinite subject NP can only occur immediately before 
the verb, as can be seen by the grammaticality of the @ sentences and the 
infelicity of the 6 sentences, where the indefinite subject NP is sentence-initial. 

At this point the question of the semantic role of the subject NP comes to 
mind, since all the (-animate] subject NPs are patients and [+animate] ones are 
agents to the verb. Is it possible to say that [-definite] patients must occur 
immediately before the verb, while [-definite] agents need not be restricted to this 
position? To illustrate that it is the feature [animate] that is the critical factor 
for determining the position of indefinite subject NPs, rather than the case 
relation the subject NP bears to the verb, we give a pair of sentences in which the 
grammatical subjects are both patients but one is [+animate] and the other is 
[animate] 
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agat-tan i510 
one child tree-abl fall-pst 


‘A child fell out of the tree” 


(43) a. “Bir elma dO5-10 
‘one apple fall-pst 
b. Agaé-tan did-t0, 
tree-abl fall-pst 


‘An apple fell from the tree’ 


The indefinite subject that is a [+animate] patient has the freedom to occur 
sentence-initially, (42)a, or in the preverbal position, (42)b, while the [-animate] 
Patient is restricted to the immediately preverbal position, (43)b. The general rule 
can be stated as:? 


Indefinite subject NPs that are [-animate] are restricted to the immediately 
preverbal position. 


Why do [+animate] subjects have priority over [-animate] subjects? Although 
the sentence-initial position for an indefinite [+animate] subject NP is a marked 
order, it is still an acceptable form. A possible explanation for this curious 
phenomenon may be because sentence-initial position is the topic position (topics 
are discussed in detail in section 1.5), and animacy may be an inherent property of 
natural topics. 


1.3.2 Definite vs. indefinite NPs 


In sentences with multiple NPs, the definiteness and referentiality of the NPs 
will be seen to play a crucial role in determining the constraints on word order. By 
way of background, in this section we discuss the morphological signaling of 
definiteness and referentiality on NPs. Without going into philosophical arguments 
or controversial issues, we would like to clarify how the term referential is 
employed here in relation to linguistic expressions. The relationship between a 
linguistic expression and the object it stands for in the world is that of reference. 
There may, then, be a referent, an object the linguistic expression stands for—in 
which case the expression is labeled referential—or there may not be such an 
object in the world—in which case the expression is non-referential. Among 
referential expressions we can “distinguish those that refer to some specific 
individual (or class of individuals) from those which (granted that they do have 
reference) do not refer to a specific individual or class; and these we will call 
definite or indefinite expressions, respectively.” A further distinction can be 
drawn between specific and non-specific indefinite expressions: the former are 
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expressions whose referent is not identifiable by either the speaker or the hearer 
but is nonetheless a particular individual or entity in the universe of discourse; the 
referent of a non-specific indefinite expression is any individual or entity in the 
universe of discourse. Non-referential expressions, since by definition they do not 
have a referent, can neither be definite nor indefinite. 

Turkish does not have a definite article, corresponding to the in English, that is 
distinct from the demonstrative pronouns (o ‘that,’ bu ‘this,’ su ‘that over there’ 
in Turkish). The number bir ‘one’ functions as an indefinite article when it is not 
stressed: 


(44)a. Bir adam gel-di 
one man come-past 

‘A man came’ 

b. Bir adam gel-di 


one man come-pst 
“One man came’ 


The absence of bir ‘one’ is one way of definitizing NPs. In fact, definiteness and 
referentiality of NPs are signaled by a variety of strategies in Turkish—namely, 
morphological marking, word order, stress, and context—among which there is an 
intricate interplay. This means, then, that there is not a one-to-one 
correspondence between morphological marking and semantic interpretation. The 
table below correlates differences in morphological form of the NPs (subject, 
direct object, and oblique NPs) with their definiteness and referentiality. 


Referential Non-referential 


Definite Indefinite 
Specific | Non-specific 


Subject sg. 


Object se. 

pl. 
Oblique sg. 
pl. 


-yl is the accusative case-marking; the glide [y] is omitted when the accusative 
ending is attached to a word ending in a consonant. -lEr is the plural morpheme. 
Parentheses indicate optionality. 


The chart illustrates that subject NPs have no case marking, while the 
grammatical role of any other NP is signaled by case marking (a suffix or a 
postposition). The indefini gives an indefinite reading to any NP. 
Whether the indefinite subject is specific or non-specific is dependent on factors 
such as context, stress, or tense/aspect. A subject NP not preceded by bir is either 
definite or non-referential. This ambiguity is resolved by word order (i.c., S-initial 
subjects have a definite reading while immediately preverbal subjects may have an 
indefinite or a non-referential reading) and/or stress (as will be shown later on, in 
particular in Chapters Four and Six). 
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The accusative case-marking differs from other case endings in that its presence 
‘on a DO is optional; its occurrence correlates with a definite reading of the direct 
object, or an indefinite but specific reading if the indefinite article is also present. 
An indefinite DO with no case marking has a non-specific reading; when the DO 
has neither case marking nor an indefinite article it has a non-referential reading. 
Other case markings are obligatory in signaling the grammatical and semantic role 
‘of an NP. It appears, then, that the accusative marking in Turkish must have 
other functions than as a grammatical and semantic marker, since not all DOs are 
in the accusative case. The apparent semantic role of the accusative marker may 
seem to be one of definitizing the NP; however, as Comrie (1975, 1976a) shows, 
Proper nouns—which are inherently definite (ic. have unique 
reference) —obligatorily take the accusative marking when they are the DO. If the 
accusative case were only a definitizer an inherently definite DO (e.g., example 
(45)) would not necessarily require this case ending; the accusative marking must, 
then, have other functions. 


(45) a. Ali AySe-yi sev-iyor 
Ali AySe-ace love-prog. 

“Ali loves Ayse" 

b. s Aye sev-iyor 
Ali Aybe love-prog 


The accusative case is necessary in (45) to discriminate between the grammatical 
roles of Ali and Aye, since the subject and direct object, which are both proper 
nouns, have the same semantic features. Common nouns differ from proper 
nouns in that they may or may not take the accusative case when they are the 
direct object, and this is where the case marking appears to have a definiti 
function. There is, however, still one situation that needs elaboration; [-+animate] 
DOs, especially in statements of general truth, must be in the accusative case, 
without necessarily having a definite reading. In such a case, a DO with the 
accusative marking may have a non-referential or indefinite (non-specific) reading: 


(46) a. Ben insan-lar-i sev-er-im 

1 human=being-pl-acc like-aor-Isg 
‘I like people/human beings’ 
b. *Ben insan-lar sev-er-im 

1 human=being-pl__like-aor-Isg 
© *7Ben insan sev-er-im 

1 human=being like-aor-1sg 
(4a. "Ben elma-lar-i sev-er-im 

1 apple-pl-ace like-aor-Isg 
b. “Ben elma-lar sev-er-im 


1 apple-pl like-aor-Isg 
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c Ben elma sev-er-im 
I apple like-aor-Isg 
“Like apples’ 
(48) Bir insan-4 
one human=being-ace 
6l-diir-mek biyak sué-tur 


die-caus-i big crime-pred.m. 
‘Killing a human being is a big crime’ 


In (46) the DO is [+animate] and requires the accusative case-marking -y/, as the 
ungrammaticality of (46)b and c indicate, whereas in (47) the DO is [-animate] 
and cannot take the case marking (shown by the unacceptability of (47)a and b) to 
express the non-referential reading of the NPs. Similarly, in (48) there is an 
indefinite DO with case marking, and the reading is non-specific. One may argue 
that insan ‘human being’ in (46) and (48) is semantically a proper noun, in that it 
also has a unique reference in this case, and that is why the case marking here has 
a discriminatory role rather than a definitizing one. In fact, some languages (c.g., 
Russian) have a marker for direct objects only when they are [+animate] 
(Comrie, 1976a), while other languages mark DOs when they are definite; 
Turkish seems to employ both functions of the accusative case marking. 

‘As the table on page 18 shows, number distinction is also related to 
definiteness and referentiality; the semantic category of number, however, is 
neutralized in a noun that is not marked for number (i.e., when it has no 
numerals, quantifiers, indefinite article, or plural marker). 


49) Insan at gozid-dir 
human hungry eyed-pred.m. 

‘A human being is greedy" 

‘Humans are greedy" 


(50) Ben kibpek-ten kork-ar-im 
I dog-abl be=afraid=of-pst 
‘I'm afraid of a dog’ 
‘I'm afraid of dogs’ 
(s1) Ali meknup yaz-iyor 
Ali letter write-prog 


‘Alli is writing a letter’ 
‘Ali is writing letters’ 


The NPs in italics, which are not specified for number, are non-referential in 
(49)-(51); number, then, is neutralized in the semantic interpretation. There is, 
thus, a lack of a one-to-one relation between number-marking on the noun and 
singularity and plurality, just as between number marking and definiteness and 
referentiality. 

‘Nouns marked with the plural suffix -/ER may be definite or non-referential. 


(52) Cojuk-lar éabuk yorul-du 
child-pl fast get=tired-pst 
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“The children got tired fast’ 


(53) Cojuk-lar éabuk yorul-ur 
child-pl fast gel=tired-aor 

“Children get tired fast” 

‘The children will get tired fast” 


Eojuklar ‘children’ has a definite reading in (52), while in (53) it may have either a 
definite or a non-referential reading. The only difference between (52) and (53) is 
in the tense marking; the aorist morpheme, which may express habitual events 
(this is, in fact, only one of the uses of the aorist morpheme), is typically used in 
making statements of general truth such as ‘Children get tired fast.’ Here the 
subject NP has a non-referential reading. The same subject NP may have a 
definite reading when, in an appropriate context, the aorist morpheme expresses 
future time-reference. Thus, the ambiguity in (53) is due to the multiple function 
of the aorist morpheme and the context in which the utterance is used. 

It is clearly the case, then, that there are numerous factors besides 
morphological marking, such as tense, aspect, modality, type of statement, and 
context, that play a role in assigning definite/indefinite and referential/non- 
referential readings to NPs. Our task here is to determine the restrictions on the 
various positions of an NP in a sentence, which may be stated in terms of 
morphological distinctions and stress (see Chapter Four). Once we have stated the 
restrictions on word-order variation, a sentence may still be ambiguous, in which 
case the ambiguity no longer lies in morphological marking, stress, or word order 
but is due to some other factor such as tense or aspect.!" 


1.3.2.1 Subject and direct-object NPs 


For sentences with two arguments, subject and direct-object NPs, the possible 
tion in word order and definiteness 
and referentiality of the arguments are shown in the following examples. 


(54) a. Murat kitap ok-uyor (DO: non-ref:) 
Murat book read-prog 

‘Murat is reading a book (Murat is book-reading)” 

b. *Kitap Murat ok-uyor 
book Murat read-prog 

(55) a. Murat bir kitap 
Murat one book 
ok-uyor (DO: indef. non-spec.) 
read-prog 

“Murat is reading @ book” 

b. * Bir kitap ok-uyor 
‘one book read-prog 
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(56) a. Murat bir kitab-# ok-uyor (DO: indef. spec.) 
Murat one book-ace read-prog 

“Murat is reading a (certain) book’ 

b * Bir kitab-i Murat ok-uyor 
‘one book-acc Murat tead-prog 

(57) a. ‘Murat kitab-# ok-uyor (DO: def.) 


Murat book-acc —_read-prog 
“Murat is reading the book” 


b. kitab-t Murat ok-uyor 
book-ace Murat read-prog 

‘Murat is reading the book’ 

(58) a. Bir adam bahie-yi sul-uyor 
one man ‘garden-acc water-prog 


+ indef. ref. DO: ref.) 
‘A man is watering the garden’ 


b. Bahie-yi bir adam sul-uyor 
garden-acc one man water-prog 

“A man is watering the garden" 

(59) a. Bir adam bir bahte-yi sul-uyor 
one man one garden water-prog 


\def. ref. DO: indef. spec.) 
‘A man is watering a (cert 


b. “bir bahte-yi sul-uyor 
one garden-acc one man water-prog 
(60) a. bir adam (bir) 
one man (one) 
bahée sul-uyor 
garden-ace water-prog 
‘A man is watering a garden’ 
b. *(bir) bahée bir adam sul-uyor 
(one) garden ‘one man water-prog 


The semantic distinction between (54)a, where the DO is non-referential, and 
(55)a, where the DO is referential but non-specific, lies in the fact that the non- 
referential DO+verb unit expresses an activity where the object is not singled out 
in any way; that is, there is no number or definiteness/indefiniteness distinction. 

Differentiating between non-referential and indefinite but non-specific DOs in 
terms of number distinction is proposed in S. Tura (1973). A further example will 
illustrate the point more clearly: 
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)) Ali mektup vyaz-iyor 
Ali letter write prog (DO: non-ref.) 
“Ali is writing letters/a letter (Ali is letter-writing)” 


(62) bir mektup (DO: indef. 


one letter non-specific) 


‘Ali is writing a letter” 


In (61) Ali could be writing one or any number of letters, that is, the DO 
expresses class-membership without making any number distinction; in (62) 
number distinction is made by the presence of bir ‘one.’ 

Another criterion for distinguishing the non-referential from the indefinite, 
non-specific DO is the ability of the latter, but not the former, to pronominalize 
(this was pointed out to me by S. Thompson). It is, in fact, to be expected that 
the form which does not make number distinction could not be pronominalized, 
For example: 


(63) Ali kag giindir 
Ali how=many day 
bir resim yapi-yor-du, nihayet 
one picture make-prog-pst_ finally 
bugiin jon-u bit-ir-di 
jo f 
today it-ace finish-aor-pst 
“Ali was making (painting) a picture for days, finally he finished it today’ 
(64) Ali kat gindir 
Ali how=many day 
resim yapiyor-du, nihayet 
picture make-prog-pst finally 
ton-u | bi 
o 


ace finish-aor-pst 
“Ali was painting (picture-making) for days, finally he finished (it)today” 


On-u ‘it’ (referring to a picture) can alternate with zero pronominalization in (63), 
as expected, but (64), where it refers to the non-referential DO resim ‘picture,’ is 
unacceptable. Here are some further cxamples of the non-referential DO+verb 
expressing a single activity: 


(a) ders éaliS-mak “to study’ 
lesson study/work-inf 
Sarki sdyle-mek “to sing” 
song sing-inf 
yemek yap-mak ‘to cook’ 


food do-inf 
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(b) giinah Gikar-mak “to confess’ 
sin take=out-inf 
gz kirp-mak ‘to wink? 
eye clip-inf 
avd aé-mak “to beg” 
palm open-inf 


There seem to be various degrees of semantic transparency for the activity 
expressed by the non-referential DO+verb; the examples in a may be less 
obviously lexicalized than those in 6. 

Here we may ask: Does the non-referential DO+verb form one syntactic unit, 
such that it is a case of object incorporation? There are arguments both pro and 
con. In favor of object incorporation are the arguments below: 

(1) No other NP or adverb may intervene between the non-referential DO and 
the verb. For example: 


(65) a. Murat isteksiz kitap oku-yor 
Murat unwillingly — book read-prog 

“Murat is reading a book unwillingly’ 

b. *Murat kitap isteksiz oku-yor 
Murat book unwillingly read-prog 


(2) The position of the non-referential DO is fixed; it cannot occur after the 
predicate and be backgrounded (post-predicate elements and their restrictions are 
discussed in Chapter Two), as the following example illustrates: 


(66) “Murat isteksiz —_oku-yor kitap 
Murat unwillingly —read-prog book 


(3) The non-referential DO cannot head relative constructions, which means it 
cannot be singled out, as an independent constituent, from the syntactic unit it 
forms with the verb. This point is shown in the examples below: !? 


(67a. *Nazan zor ol-an} 
Nazan hard be-SP 
yemek 
food cook-caus-prog 

b. Nazan (hazm-i zor o-an] 
Nazan digestion-poss3. difficult be-SP 
bir yemek iyor 
‘one food cook-caus-prog 


‘Nazan is cooking a food (dish) that is hard to digest (lit. whose digestion is 
hard)" 
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(68) a. *Nazan (bil-me-dig-im] 
Nazan know-neg-OP-poss! 
Sarké sbyll-yor 
song ‘say-prog 

b. Nazan (bil-me-<dig-im] 
Nazan know-neg-OP-poss] 
bir Sarks sdyll-yor 
one song say-prog, 


‘Nazan is singing a song that I don’t know" 


The ungrammaticality of the a sentences illustrates that DO NPs that head 
relative constructions cannot be non-referential; they can either be indefinite, as 
in (67) and (68)b, of definite (in which case the DO would have the accusative 
case-marking). 

The arguments against object incorporation are: 

(1) We might expect object incorporation to “detransitivize” the non- 
referential DO and the verb, and since intransitive verbs do not usually pass 
we might anticipate that the object-incorporated verbal unit would not passivize. 
However, this is not the case in Turkish. Intransitive verbs passivize; hence, non- 
referential verb units have passive forms (for a discussion of transitivity, see P. 
Hopper and S. Thompson, 1980). For example: 


(69) a. Geten hafta dag-a Bit-tick 
past week mountain-dat_go-pst-Ipl 
“We went to the mountain last week’ 
b Geéten hafta dag-a gid-il-di 
past week mountain-dat go-pass-pst 
‘It was gone to the mountain last week’ 
(70) a. ——_Biz-im ev-de tok 
we-gen house-loc much 
siiritti ol-uyor hig 
noise 
ders 
lesson 


b. ev-de tok 
house-loc much 
ol-uyor, hid 
be-prog at=all 
éalil-dl-mi-yor 

lesson study-pass-neg-prog 


“There is too much noise at our house, one cannot study at all" 


Example (69) illustrates the passive form of a sentence with an intransitive verb, 
while (70) demonstrates that the non-referential DO and the verb have a passive 
form as well. Therefore, the passive test does not tell us whether the non- 
referential DO+verb unit is ‘*de-transitivized.” 
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(2) Although another NP or an adverb may not intervene between the object 
and the verb, there are a set of particles (de ‘too/also"; bile ‘event’; ml ‘yes-no” 
question marker) that can come between the object and the verb, thus breaking 
the syntactic unit. Examples are: 


Cc) Murat kitap da ok-ur 
Murat book too read-aor 
‘Murat reads books, too” 


(72) Murat kitap bile ok-ur 
Murat book even read-aor 
“Murat even reads books’ 


(3) Whether an adverb can come between the object and the verb is dependent 
on the presence or absence of case-marking on the DO, rather than on non- 
referentiality. That is, an indefinite non-specific DO behaves exactly like the non- 
referential DO in this respect. This is illustrated below: 


(73) a. Murat aleleyle bir 
Murat hurriedly one 
kitap oku-yor 
book read-prog 

“Murat is reading a book hurriedly" 

b “Murat bir kitap 
Murat one book 
ajeleyle ‘oku-yor 
hurriedly read-prog 

(74) a. Murat ajeleyle bir 
Murat hurriedly one 
kitab-i oku-yor 
book-ace read-prog 

‘Murat is reading a (certain) book hurriedly" 

b. Murat bir kitab-i 
Murat one book-ace 
ajeleyle oku-yor 
hurriedly read-prog. 


“Murat is reading a (certain) book hurriedly’ 


As (73) shows, the adverb must precede the indefinite non-specific DO, bir kitap 
‘a book,’ and cannot come between the object and the verb, which is indicated by 
the ungrammaticality of (73)b. This, then, puts the indefinite non-specific DO and 
the non-referential DO into the same category as far as word-order restrictions are 
concerned. The indefinite specific DO, which has the accusative case-marking, 
behaves like the definite DO in this case, in that the adverb may either precede or 
follow it (see Chapter Five). Therefore, it is not clear whether the non-referential 
DO verb construction is indeed a case of object incorporation in Turkish. In any 
case, restrictions on the positions of the NPs can be adequately stated in terms of 
their morphological markings. 
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The semantic distinction between (55)a and (56)a lies in the case-marking of 
the DO in (56), which renders the indefinite direct-object specific.'? The semantic 
distinction between the indefinite specific and non-specific direct objects becomes 
neutralized when the accusative case is required for marking indefinite an object 
that is not in the immediately preverbal position (we will see examples of this sort 
and contrast them with (56) in section 1.3.2.2.). This implies that case-marked 
indefinite objects may occur in positions other than the immediately preverbal; 
(74)b is an example. The unacceptable (56)b, where the indefinite specific DO is 
S-initial, may appear to be contradictory to the acceptable (74)b, where the 
indefinite specific DO is not to the immediate left of the verb. 

Examples (56)b and (74)b are similar in that the indefinite DO, which is 
specific in both examples, does not occur in the immediately preverbal position; 
they differ, however, in that the DO is sentence-initial in (56)b but not in (74)b, 
The sentence-initial position in Turkish has special status as the topic position 
and thus favors definite NPs; had the indefinite specific DO in (74)b been in S- 
initial position, the sentence would be infelicitous. This is exemplified in (75), 
below. 


(15) 2° Bir kitabei Murat ajeleyle 
‘one book-ace Murat hurriedly 
oku-yor 
read-prog 

However, it possible for the indefinite speci case-marked) DO to occur 

in S-initial position when the NP has a modifier: 

(76) Mavi kapli bir 
blue covered one 
kitab-4 Murat ajeleyle 
book-ace Murat hurriedly 
oku-yor 
read-prog 


‘Murat is hurriedly reading a blue-covered book’ 


The presence of a modifier to an indefinite direct object renders it specific, leaving 
no room for ambiguity concerning specific or non-specific reading of the DO. 
Thus, clearly specific DOs (though they may be indefinite) may appear in the 
topic position (the properties of this syntactic position are discussed in section 
1.5), while indefinite DOs that are ambiguous as to their specificity are not 
favored in this position. 

We conclude that the position of the non-referential and the indefinite but 
non-specific DOs is fixed; that is, they can only occur immediately before the verb 
and they cannot be moved from that position in any way. It is only when the 
direct object is definite, or indefinite but specific (given the appropriate context) 
that it may vary its position. The sentence-initial position, as the topic position, 
has its own restriction: only overtly specific indefinite DOs are allowed to occur in 
this position. The general constraint on the ordering of the direct object NPs can, 
then, be stated as: 


When the object NP has no case marking, it must occur in the position 
immediately preceding the verb. 
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In semantic terms, this constraint says that an indefinite non-specific and/or non- 
referential direct object can only occur immediately before the verb, when we 
come to discuss how focusing operates in Turkish, this constraint will prove to be 
self-explanatory. 

To recapitulate: we have observed that [animate] indefinite subjects of 
intransitive verbs are restricted to the immediate left of the verb, whereas no such 
restriction applies to (+animate] subjects. In sentences with transitive verbs, only 
the definite and the indefinite specific DOs (i.c., DOs with accusative marking) 
were seen to have the freedom to vary their position. The subjects of transitive 
verbs—which have been [+animate] in the examples so far—were seen not to be 
restricted in their positions, whether they were definite or indefinite. 

The question that now arises is whether the word-order restriction for [- 
animate] indefinite subjects of intransitive verbs applies to (-animate) indefinite 
subjects of transitive verbs, and whether the animacy of the direct object makes a 
difference. That is, do we find different word-order restrictions when the subject 
of a transitive verb is [animate] and the direct object [+animate], from when 
both the subject and the object are te)? We should keep in mind that only 
the indefinite (-animate) subjects of transitive verbs are in question here (since we 
have already seen that indefinite (+animate] subjects have no word-order 
restriction). The objects, be they [-animate] or [+animate], are kept definite, and 
thus constant, since indefinite non-specific and/or non-referential objects 
themselves are subject to certain constraints. In the first set of examples below, 
the object NP is definite [+animatel, and in the second set it is definite 
(-animate], but in both sets the subject NP is indefinite and [-animate). 


(7) a. ev-de 
house-loc 
bir siirpriz bekli-yor 
one surprise wait=for-prog 


‘A surprise is waiting for Ali at home (There is a surprise waiting for Ali at 
home)’ 


b. "Bir siirpriz 
one surprise Ali-ace 
ev-de bekli-yor 
house-loc wait=for-prog 
(78) a. Yol-u bir araba 
‘way-ace one car 


‘A car has blocked the way 


b. Bir araba yol-u tika-mid 
‘one car way-ace block-pst 
“A car has blocked the way’ 


‘These examples show that the indefinite subject that is [-animate] must, when the 
DO is [+animate], leave the sentence-initial position to the definite DO and take 
the position immediately before the verb (as the ungrammaticality of (7b 
illustrates); but the indefinite subject is not faced with such a restriction when the 
DO is also [-animate] (both (78)a and b are acceptable). 
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If both the subject and DO in (77) were definite, the unmarked order would 
again require the DO to precede the subject (OSV), with the SOV order now 
being acceptable as a marked order. 


(79) a. Ali-yi ev-de 
Ali-ace house-loc 
bu siirpriz bekli-yor-du 


this surprise 


wait=for-prog-pst 


‘This surprise was 


b. bu siirpriz 
this surprise 
ev-de bekli-yor-du 
house-loc wait=for-prog-pst 


“This surprise was waiting for Ali at home’ 


Sentence (79)b is highly marked; it requires an intonation break after bu siirpriz 
‘this surprise’ and presupposes that some surprise was waiting for Ali at home; 
(79)a, which has the unmarked order, is pragmatically neutral, with no such 
presupposition. Both (79)a and b are acceptable, however. 

Thus, the animacy of NPs and their definiteness and referentiality are 
interdependent factors that determine the word order. We can restate the 
restrictions we have discovered so far, refining the ones already given: 

(i) In a transitive sentence with two arguments, the indefinite non-specific and 
non-referential DO is restricted to the immediately preverbal position. 

(ii) Indefinite subjects that are [-animate] are restricted to the immediately 
preverbal position (a) in sentences with an intransitive verb, and (b) in sentences 
with a transitive verb when the DO is definite and [+animate]. 


1.3.2.2 Oblique NPs 


In this section the word order of simplex sentences with more than two 
arguments is investigated. As the third argument we first look at indirect objects, 
which in Turkish are marked by the dative case-ending -y£.'* In the next set of 
examples, the subject and direct object NPs are definite and kept as constant, the 
10 being the only indefinite NP; let us observe the restrictions on word order in 
this case,' 


(80) a. Murat para-yi (Subj., DO: Def. 
‘Murat ‘money-ace 10: indef.) 
bir adam-a vers 
‘one man-dat give-pst 
“Murat gave the money to a man’ 
b. Para-yé Murat 
money-ace Murat 
bir adam-a ver-di 
‘one man-dat give-pst 


‘Murat gave the money to a man’ 
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« °* Bir adam-a Murat 
‘one man-dat money-acc 
para-yi ver-di 
give-pst Murat 

a vPara-yi bir adam-a 
money-ace ‘one man-dat 
Murat ver-di 
Murat give-pst 

e V?Murat bir adam-a 
Murat one man-dat 
para-yi ver-di 
money-ace give-pst 


Examples (80)a and b, in which the indefinite [0 immediately precedes the verb, 
are the only fully acceptable sentences; (80)c, in which the 10 is fronted to occupy 
the sentence-initial position, is infelicitous. In (80)d and e the indefinite 10 does 
not immediately precede the verb, but since it also is not in sentence-initial 
position, they can be acceptable. It appears, then, that a simple 
occurs most naturally in the immediately preverbal position; 
position, however, so long as it avoids the S-initial position. 

The next question is, what happens when there is more than one indefinite 
object NP in the sentence? To illustrate this, we look at (80) again, this time with 


both the direct and indirect objects indefinite. 

(1) a. Murat bir 
Murat one 
adam-a bir DO and 10: indef.) 
man-dat one 
kitap ver-di 
book give-pst 

‘Murat gave a book to a man’ 

b “Murat bir kitap bir 
Murat ‘one book one 
adam-a ver-di 
man-dat sive-pst 

© Bir adam-a Murat 
one man-dat Murat 
bir kitap ver-di 
‘one book give-pst 

a *bir adam-a bir kitap 
one mad-dat one book 
Murat ver-di 


Murat give-pst 
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Examples (81)a and b show that when both the DO and IO are indefinite, the 
DO has priority over the 10 (and, in fact, over any NP) in occupying the position 
just before the verb. Examples (81)c and d illustrate that indefinite NPs (other 
than [+animatel subjects) are not favored to occur sentence-initially;'* (81)d is 
worse because the indefinite (non-specific) DO has violated the restriction 
requiring it to be in the position immediately before the verb. In a case involving 
two indefinite objects, like the one just given, it is also predictable from the 
precedence relationship among the semantic features that the DO will be the one 
ordered closer to the verb; that is, the 10, which is typically [+animatel, should 
appear closer to the beginning of the sentence than the DO, which is [-animate] 
(this is similar to the case in which the [+tanimate] indefinite DO was ordered 
before the (-animate] indefinite subject). 

Next we look at the ordering of an indefinite instrumental NP as the third 
argument in a sentence;!” first, the direct object and the subject will be kept 
constant as definite in order to determine whether the indefinite instrumental can 
vary its position. Then, we make the DO indefinite to see whether this causes any 
change in the word order. 


(82) a. Adam kurd-u bir sopa ile 
man wolf-ace one stick inst 
Ol-diir-dit 
die-caus-pst 


(Inst.: Indef. DO: def.) 
‘The man killed the wolf with a stick” 


b. V?Adam bir sopa ile 
man ‘one stick inst 
kurd-u dl-dir-do 
wolf-ace die-caus-pst 

® bir sopa ile adam 
one stick inst man 
kurd-u Ol-dir-di 
wolf-ace die-caus-pst 

(83) a. Adam bir sopa ile 
man ‘one stick inst 
bir kurd-u ol-ditdi 
‘one wolf-acc die-caus-pst 

‘The man killed a (certain) wolf with a stick” 

b Adam bir kurd-u 
‘man one wolf-ace 
bir sopa ile Ol-dir-dii 
‘one stick inst dic-caus-pst 

(84). Adam bir sopa ile 
man one stick inst 
bir kurd 


one wolf 
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‘The man killed a wolf with a stick’ 


b *Adam bir kurd bir sopa ile 
man one wolf one stick inst 
bbdiir-did 
die-caus-pst 

(85) a. Adam bir sopa ile (Inst : indef. 
man ‘one stick inst DO: non-ref.) 
kurd 6l-diir-dit 
wolf die-cause-pst 

‘The man killed a wolf with a stick’ 

b. *Adam kurd bir sopa ile @l-dir-dit 
man wolf one stick inst die-caus-pst 


Examples (82)a-c illustrate that the only fully acceptable position for the indefinite 
instrumental NP (when all other NPs are definite) under ‘normal "is 
the one preceding the verb. However, in (84), where the DO is indefinite and 
non-specific, and in (85), where it is non-referential, the instrumental NP cannot 
be located immediately before the verb; this position belongs to the direct object. 
On the other hand, in (83), where the DO is indefinite but specific (ie., has the 
accusative case-marking), the instrumental NP is not favored in the immediately 
preverbal position, as (83)b indicates, but it is not totally unacceptable as in (84) 
and (85)b. This, in fact, is reminiscent of the behavior of indefinite specific DOs 
when there is an adverb in the sentence (see, ¢.g., (74)), in which case the adverb 
could come between the object and the verb. Interestingly enough, if we add 
another NP to (83), then the 6 sentence becomes fully acceptable. For example:'* 


(86) a. Kéy-iimiiz-de bir fojuk 
village-possIpl-loc one child 
sopa tle bir kurd-u 


one wolf-ace 


ie-caus-pst 
“A child (boy) in our village killed a wolf with a stick” 


b Kéy-iimiiz-de bir bojuk 
lage-posslpl-loc_ one child 

bir kurd-u sopa ile Ol-diir-dit 
one wolf-ace stick inst die-caus-pst 

*A child (boy) in our village killed a wolf with a stick 

© ?* Bir kurd-u kéy-iimiiz-de bir Eojuk 
one wolf-ace village-possipl-loc one child 
sopa ile ol-dir-dit 


stick inst die-cause-pst 
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Example (86) is different from (83) in several respects besides an additional 
NP, kdyiimiizde ‘in our village’—the subject is indefinite and the instrumental NP 
is non-referential, but these are adjustments to make the sentence more natural, 
and do not interfere with the point we are trying to make. We notice that the 
instrumental NP, which is now non-referential, is not restricted to the 
immediately preverbal position like a non-referential this is because the 
postposition ile ‘with’ signals the grammatical and semantic role of the oblique NP 
clearly (with the non-referential DO there was no marking at all). As (83)b 
illustrates, the indefinite specific DO can move away from the immediate left of 
the verb, but it cannot occur sentence-initially, as can be seen by the 
ungrammaticality of (83)c. Clearly, then, there is a difference in the word-order 
behavior of the two types of indefinite DOs; the non-specific DO (bir NP-O) is 
restricted to the immediately preverbal position, just like the non-referential DO, 
while the specific one (bir NP-acd) need not be restricted to this position so long 
as it is not sentence-initial. The other condition for the variation in the position of 
the indefinite specific DO is that there be more than two and preferably more than 
three NPs in the sentence; that is, if the sentence has just a subject and an object, 
then the indefinite specific object is fixed in its positioning (see, e.g., (58)). 

Including the results of this section, we can summarize the constraints on word 
order in simplex sentences as follows: 


(a) If there is a single indefinite NP in a sentence and it is not a [+animatel 
subject, it obligatorily occurs in the immediately preverbal position (A [+animate] 
subject optionally occurs in this position). 

(b) In sentences with more than one indefinite NP, the non-case-marked DO 
{ie., non-referential or indefinite specific) has priority over the others in 
occupying the immediately preverbal position. 

Corollary: A DO that does not immediately precede the verb must be case- 
marked (definite or indefinite specific), in which case oblique NPs or adverbs may 
come to the immediate left of the verb. If the DO is indefinite and specific and 
the oblique NP is definite, the unmarked position of the DO is immediately 
preverbal; any other order is a marked order. 

(©) An indefinite NP (which is simple. 
[+animate] subjects is not favored sentence- 
the sentence, 


has no modifiers) other than 
tially unless it is the only NP in 


‘These constraints, then, center on two syntactic positions, sentence-initial position 
and immediately preverbal position, which we will label respectively as the topic 
and focus positions (discussed in the next section). 

When all the NPs in a sentence are definite there are no word-order 
restrictions; Underhill’s “‘scrambling” rule derives sentences with various word 
‘orders from a basic underlying word-order as long as the NPs are definite. 
Although the same rule accounts for sentences with postverbal NPs, we have 
restricted ourselves to preverbal variation of NPs in this chapter, and will consider 
elements occurring postverbally as a result of a different phenomenon (sce 
Chapter Two). In order to illustrate the preverbal variation of definite NPs, we 
look at a sentence in which all the arguments are definite: 


(87) a. Murat para-yi (S-DO-10-V) 
Murat money-ace 
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bu adam-a ver-di 
this man-dat give-pst 
‘Murat gave the money to this man’ 
b. Murat bu adam-a para-yi ver-di (S-IO-DO-V) 
c. Para-yi Murat bu adam-a ver-di (DO-S-I0-V) 
d. Para-yi bu adam-a Murat ver-di (DO-10-S-V) 
¢. Bu adam-a Murat para-yi ver-di (IO-S-DO-V) 


f, Bu adam-a para-yi Murat ver-di (I0-DO-S-V) 


In (87), the a sentence has the unmarked word-order and is pragmatically neutral, 
and sentences 6./have marked orders in the sense that they deviate from the 
basic word-order and are pragmatically marked, too. How, then, do the marked 
sentences 6-fdiffer from one another if they are not merely stylistic variants, that 
is, if they cannot be used interchangeably at all times? There is in fact a pragmatic 
motivation for this variation in word order, which is discourse-dependent. We now 
turn to the pragmatic function of word order in Turkish, which will also help to 
explain the constraints on word order already discussed, as well as the variation of 
definite NPs. 


1.4 Focus position in Turkish 


The position immediately preceding the verb is the focus position in Turkish; 
thus, in any marked order, the NP just before the verb is the one put into focus. 
The constituent in focus is the most information-bearing element in that context; 
in terms of the notion of Functional Sentence Perspective (FSP) proposed by the 
Prague School of Linguists, the focused constituent is ‘highest in communicative 
dynamism (CD)" and thus corresponds to their rheme (theme is lowest in CD and 
correlates roughly with topic). The concept of CD has a certain value in pragmatic 
analyses but there are drawbacks to it: defining CD as the amount of 
communicative value an element carries is elusive, and the fact that it is not 
independently justifiable reduces its precision. The term focus is used here; this 
also refers to a semantic/ pragmatic concept, but its existence can be supported by 
independent evidence from phonology and syntax. Chomsky (1972) points out 
that focus is the “phrase containing the intonation center” in case of “normal 
intonation.” In Turkish, under normal intonation, the sentence stress occurs on 
the constituent just before the verb and thus marks the focus. We can, then, state 
that there is a full correlation in Turkish between the most information-bearing 
element and the “intonation center” of the sentence. Besides this phonological 
evidence, there is support from syntax that the locus before the verb is the focus 
we first look at WH-questioning and then focus attraction in yes-no 
questions. 

‘As we know, the subject occurs sentence-initially in Turkish; however, when 
we are questioning the subject, the most natural position of the interrogative 
pronoun is before the verb and not sentence-initial (except when there is an 
indefinite or non-referential object). This is illustrated below: 
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(88) Para-yi kim éal-di? 
money-ace who steal-pst 

‘Who stole the money?” 

(89) a. Kim para kal-di? 
who money steal-pst 

‘Who stole (some) money?” 

b. “Para kim tal-di? 
money who steal-pst 

(90) Kim bir kitap Gal-di? 
who one book steal-pst 

‘Who stole a book?” 

b “Bir kitap kim eal-di? 
one book who steal-pst 


Sentence (88) exemplifies the unmarked position of the interrogative pronoun kim 
“who,” which precedes the verb. It is, in fact, natural for the question word to 
occur in the focus position, since WH-words typically signal the information that 
is unknown. Since a non-referential DO, as in (89), or an indefinite non-specific 
DO, as in (90), is restricted to the immediately preverbal position, kim ‘who’ 
must precede the DOs in such cases. One other exception to the generalization 
that question words occur in focus position is found in sentences with two centers 
of focus. For example: 


(91) a. Kim sinema-ya git-mek 
who movies- go-inf 
isti-yor, kim tiyatro-ya? 
want-prog who theater-dat 

“Who wants to go to the movies and who to a play?" 

b. *Sinema-ya kim git-mek 
movies-dat who go-inf 
isti-yor, tiyatro-ya kim? 
want-prog, theater-dat who 


In (91), two issues are in question: whether to go to the movies or see a play, and 
who wants to go where. In such cases, the question word leaves the focus position 
to the other element in question; this may be explained by the fact that question 
words inherently carry an element of focus, while an NP may be attributed that 
function only by being brought to the focus position. 

In all other cases, the unmarked position for question words is the focus 
position. We give one more example below: 


2) a. Murat nere-ye git-ti? 
Murat where-dat go-pst 
‘Where did Murat go?” 
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b. *Nere-ye Murat Bit-ti? 
where-dat Murat g0-pst 


The other independent evidence in support of the preverbal position as the focus 
position comes from yes-no questions. In unmarked yes-no questions (i.e, when 
the predicate is questioned, with the question enclitic mi occurring sentence- 
finally), it is only the oblique NP immediately before the verb that attracts focus, 
that is, if an oblique NP is sentence-initial in such a question, it cannot attract 
focus.” For example: 


(93) Baba-n-a Sarab-i yeni 
father-poss2-dat_ —_wine-acc new 
bardak-la ver-di-n mi? 
glass-inst Bive-pst-2sg qencl 

‘Did you give the wine to your father inwith the new glass?” 
Hayir, eski bardak- ver-di-m 
no old glass-inst give-pst-Ist 

‘No, I gave (it to him) in the old glass’ 

b. hayir, amja-m-a ver-di-em 
no uncle-possl-dat_ _give-pst-Isg 

‘No, I gave (it) to my uncle’ 

(94) Sarab-i yeni bardak-la 
wine-ace new glass-inst 
amja-n-a ver-di-n mi? 
uncle-poss2sg-dat —_give-pst-2sg qencl 

‘Did you give the wine to your uncle in the new glass?* 

a. ?*Hayir, eski bardak-la ver-di-m 
no old glass-inst give-pst-Isg 

‘No, I gave (it to him) in the old glass’ 

b. Hayir, baba-m-a ver-di-m 
no father-poss|sg-dat _give-pst-Isg 


“No, I gave to my father’ 


In (93), the instrumental NP is immediately before the verb; (93a shows that the 
instrumental NP was part of the questioned phrase and thus attracted focus. In 
this sentence the IO is in the topic position, and hence cannot be part of the 
questioned information, as the unacceptability of (93)b as an answer to (93) 
shows. The reverse of this is true in (94); that is, the 1O—hence, part of the 
questioned informations in focus, while the instrumental is the topic, which, in 
turn, makes the 6 sentence acceptable and the a sentence unacceptable.”” 

Focus identifies the most informative element, and in Turkish this is signaled 
by word order. One function of word-order variation, then, is to accommodate 
changes in focus. The fact that oblique NPs occupy the focus position in the 
unmarked order (ie., S-DO-Ob1.-V unless the DO is indefinite or non-referential, 
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in which case it is closest to the verb forming a syntactic unit) can be explained by 
the obliques being semantically the most informative element, and syntactically 
the most optional constituent (when they are not an obligatory argument of the 
verb). It is, then, likely that the more optional and specific information is also the 
new information that needs focus, for otherwise a nuclear S$ (i.e., the verb+the 
obligatory arguments) would have been sufficient. For example, the sentence 
“Mary prepared the dinner for the children” implies that “Mary prepared the 
dinner” is true and that the oblique “for the children’ is the information being 
conveyed. 

It should also be noted that there is a distinction between focus in unmarked 
orders and focus in marked orders. The focus position is the same, but there is a 
difference in the semantic and pragmatic nature of the focused constituents. 
‘Neutral focus refers to the element that conveys the new information in a sentence 
with an unmarked order, which is the element immediately to the left of the verb; 
thus, neutral focus often coincides with indefinite NPs, specifically [-ani 
-definite] DOs, etc. A marked order produced by a shift in the orde 
definite NPs places contrastive focus on the NP immediately before the verb. 

Thus, the immediately preverbal position in Turkish is associated with the 
pragmatic function of focus. The focus position accommodates the most 
informative element in that context; the attraction of indefinite NPs to the focus 
position follows from the semantic characterization of focus. The function of 
marked orders, where a definite NP (whose neutral position was not the 
immediately preverbal one) is brought to the focus position, is to assign a 
contrastive prominence to that element. 


1.5 Topic position in Turkish 


The sentence-initial position is the wpic position in Turkish; subjects are 
unmarked or natural topics. We have seen that [+animate] indefinite subjects can 
occur sentence-initially but any other NP that occupies the sentence: initial 
position has to be definite. Topics in Turkish abide by some, but not all, of the 
criteria proposed by Li and Thompson (1976a) to distinguish between subjects and 
topics. For example, topics in Turkish have to be definite (while subjects do not); 
they have to occupy the sentence-initial position; and they are discourse- 
dependent. On the other hand, they still carry their selectional restrictions to the 
verb; that is, they are always an argument of the verb. Noonan (1977) introduces 
the term sentence orientation to apply to topics that are not also subjects. He says 
that the “choice of an item as the sentence orientation is motivated by the desire 
to link the predication with previous discourse or background to a discourse by 
specifying the entity in terms of which it makes sense to assert the rest of the 
predication” (p. 378), This is very much in line with what Chafe (1976) has 
termed “‘setting the framework within which the predication holds” in 
characterizing topics in Chinese, which are not necessarily arguments of the verb. 
In Turkish, then, an NP other than the subject which has been fronted is a 
marked topic. 

The term theme is also used in Functional Sentence Perspective literature to 
refer to topic; it is defined as the element having the lowest amount of CD. S. Dik 
(1978) in his characterization of Functional Grammar makes use both of theme 
and topic; themes are distinguished from topics by being independent of the 
predication. For example, in As for Paris, the Eiffel tower is spectacular, as for Paris 
is the theme, since it is independent of the predication, while in That man I hate, 
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that man is the topic and is an argument of the verb. For Turkish we employ the 
term topic to characterize the pragmatic function of any NP other than the subject, 
which is in the sentence-initial position. It should be made clear that topics 
signaled by word order in Turkish do not carry contrastive overtones, nor can they 
receive contrastive (emphatic) stress. It is another type of topic, which we shall 
call a strong topic, that has a contrastive reading and is syntactically marked by a 
particle such as ise or de.?! We illustrate the distinction between strong topics and 
topics signaled by word order in the following set of examples. 


(95) a. Makarna-yi ben hié sev-mi-yor-um 
spaghetti-ace Tateall like-neg-prog-1sg 

‘I don’t like spaghetti at all” 

b. *Makarna-yi ben on-w 
spaghetti-ace I it-ace 
hié sev-mi-yor-um_ 
ateall like-neg-prog- Isp. 

(96) a. Makarna-yi ise ben 
spaghetti-ace tm. 1 
hig sev-mi-yor-um 
ateall like-neg-prog-1sg 

‘As for spaghetti, I don’t like it at all” 

b *Makarna-yi ise ben 
spaghetti-ace tm. 1 
on-w hit sev-mi-yor-um. 
iteace ateall like-neg-prog-Isg 


In (96), the direct object is followed by the topic marker ise and has emphatic 
stress; it is contrastive, as opposed to the sentence-initial DO in (95), which 
merely sets the framework within which the predication holds. However, the 
topics in (95) and (96) are arguments of the verb; they cannot be treated 
independently of the predication, as the ungrammaticality of the b sentences 
shows. This is, then, a reason why strong topicsin Turkish should not be labeled as 
themes. 

We said that topics have to be definite; in one case, however, this statement 
may appear not to hold: 


(97) a. Bir gomlek san-a 
one shirt you-dat 
bir gémlek de 
one shirt too 
karded-in-e al-di-m 


brother-poss2sg-dat_get-pst-Isg 
‘I got a shirt for you and a shirt for your brother’ 
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b. Bir gémick 
one shirt 
san-a gomiek 
you-dat one shirt 


kardes-in-e al-di-m 
brother-poss2sg-dat get-pst-Isg 


The fact that the particle de cannot be omitted, as can be seen by the 
ungrammaticality of (97)b, makes it clear that this is different from other 
instances of topicalization by word order.” In fact, it appears that de is marking 
the NPs that are compared with one another as strong topics. Indefinite NPs freely 
occur as strong topics, which is another piece of evidence for treating (97)as a 
case of strong topicalization rather than as a counter-example to our generalization 
on sentence initial NPs (other than subjects) being definite. We give one example 
of an indefinite NP used as a strong topic: 


(98) Bir banka-dan jise(/da) 
one bank-abl Lm. 
ug milyon ra 
three million lira 


éal-mis-lar 
steal-pst-3p! 
‘As for from a bank, they have stolen three million li 


In short, topic formation is a pragmatic function of word order just like contrastive 
focusing; any definite NP (other than the subject) can occur in the sentence-initial 
topic position, determining the framework within which the predication is to hold. 
When the subject occurs in initial position, we consider it to be an unmarked 
topic. 

In this chapter we looked at the variation in the position of NPs in simplex 
sentences; constraints on word order singled out two syntactic positions, namely, 
sentence-initial and immediately preverbal. Based on further evidence, the two 
positions were shown to have corresponding pragmatic functions, S-initial being 
the topic position and immediately preverbal the focus position. Having 
established this relationship between the syntactic positions and their pragmatic 
functions, the various marked orders (ie., those that are not pragmatically 
neutral) are easily explainable. The movement rules proposed by Underhill and 
Hankamer to account for the word order in sentences that do not abide by the 
SOV pattern (besides being inadequate) do not capture this relationship between 
the restrictions and the pragmatic function of word-order variation. 


NOTES 


1. The verd of "be/become’ is not restricted to nominalizations but is used in any type of 
embedded clause with a non-verbal predicate (eg., relative clauses, adverbial clauses), 

2, There is a past tense suffix -D/ which appears on verbs (right after the verb stem) but not on 
non-verbal predicates (e.g, Ali gel-di “Ali came") that is distinct from the tense/aspect marker -ID/, 
which both verbal and non-verbal predicates may take. It is possible for a verb (0 be matked with the 
past terse -DI and also tke the tense/aspect IDI (which follows the tense marker in the order of 


al achive 
a ‘come-Pst-pst asp, 
“Ali had come" 
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‘As can be seen from this and other examples, the first vowel of -1D1 is subject 10 certain phonological 
rules~it becomes ly] when the preceding sound segment is a vowel, and it is deleted when the 
preceding sound segment is « consonant. 

Historically, the suffix -IDI is the pasttense form of the verb er-mek“to be’; thus er-dl > id 

As is seen in examples (19)-(20), non-verbal predicates may tke tense/aspect markers’ (IDI, 
-ImlS, IsEY; other expressions of tense (uch as future) or modality requite the verb ol- “be/become™ 
to be employed in the sentence (illustrated in examples (14), (15), (170). 


3. The grammatical subject (the nominative NP) of presentative sentences has an indefinite 
reading even when the indefinite article bir ‘one’ is missing. For exemple: 


Oda-nin orta-sineda edi var 
Toom-gen——_middle-poss3-loc cat exist 
“There is a (some) cat in the middle of the room’ 


4. There is one case in which the existential var may appear to behave like a regular verb. Var as 
an existential is not inflected, except when it behaves like a verb: 


@ Ben bu ite var-int 
this business-loc exist-Isg 
“7 go for that it Pin ths busines)" 


i) Bu te ben arin 
this business-loc 1 existlse 
“Pil go for that" 


Example (ii) shows that word-order variation is possible~the NP bu de can be fronted, which is not 
possible when var is uninllecied G.c., in the presentative case). However, since war is used in an 
matic way in sentences (i)-Gi), these cannot be considered as counter-examples to the claim made 
bove regarding word order in existential sentences. 

5, If both the subject and the DO are indefinite, both move but the object is placed closer to the 
verb; presumably (according to Underhill) the ordering of the clauses of the movement rule will 
accomplish this. However, itis not explicitly stated how this rule will be formulated to guarantee the 
correct ordering when there is mote than one indefinite NP. 

6. Impersonal verbs must be distinguished from intransitive verbs, which may also have 
{sanimatel subjects, by the fact that intransitive verbs may have a passive form while impersonal 
verbs do not. For example: 


@ Dag-a gid tdi intransitive verb) 
‘mountain-dat Bo-puss-pst 

“It was gone to the mountain’ 

Ww “Tavuk pitti impersonal verb) 
chicken SOOk-pASs-pst 


7. The morpheme -mi¥is glossed as ‘pust’ here and in all other examples. There is a distinction, 
however, between the two past-lense morphemes in Turkish, -m/¥ and -DI, both of which are glossed 
as “past” for typographical simplicity. The diverse tense-aspect-modality functions of the +mfl past, 
which ig also used in expressing indirect experience, are discussed at length in Aksu and Slobin (1979). 

8. The critical feature is [animate], not [+human) as one might be ied to beliove from the 
examples cited so far. If the subject of (40) were bir kedi‘a cat instead of Bir Gofuk “a child,” both @ 
and b would still be grammatical sentences: 


(40) a Bir kedi agattan ado 
‘one eat tree-abl falls 
“A cat fell out of the tree” 


b Ag%tan bir ke aud 


9, In sentences of the structure NP.V (whore the V is intransitive), the immediately preverbal and 
sentence-initial are the same position, such that the question of the position of the indefinite subject is 
‘not applicable. For example: 


Bir otobits gett 
fone bus Dass-pst 
A bus passed by” 
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10. John Lyons, Semantics, v-1. p. 178. 


al 


M1, S. Tura (1973) discusses at length the relation of such factors as tense, aspect, modality, and 


context to the referential 


1nd definiteness of NPs, see esp. chap. 2 
12. SP stands for subject participle and OP for object participle. 


13. Accusative case-marking on indefinite objects (e.g. bur NP-acc) seems to be more natural with 


third-person subjects than 


first-person subjects. For example: 


o Al Kotaphane-ye siti 
Al library-dat go-pst 
bir Kiba ari-yor 
fone ook-ace Took=for-prog. 
“Ali went to the library, he is looking for a (specific) book” 
w Ben idiyor-um, 
t go-prog: Ise 
» ‘an-yor-um 


Jook=for-prog-Isg 
“Vm eving to the trary, I'm looking for a Gpeciio) book? 


Ifthe statement is made in the first person, as in (i), the speaker (the subject and the speaker are the 
same) knows which book he is looking for: therefore itis redundant to use the accusative marker 10 
indicate specificity (the DO hhas to be indefinite because the heater does not know which book it is that 
the speaker is looking for). If the statement is in the third person, as in (i), the speaker and the 
subject of the sentence are different people, so the speaker may or may not know which book Ali is 
looking for. That is, there is room for ambiguity, and this is clailed by the occurrence vs. non- 
occurrence of the accusative case on the indefinite object. 

I also appears that certain verbs, such as fook for, favor the expression of this distinction between 
specificity and non-specificty, while other verbs, such as buy, see, do not favor such & distinction. 
With verbs that do not favor this distinction, the case-marking is not used. It is true also for English 
that a certain class of verbs induces this ambiguity Uackendoff, 1972, chap. 7). Verbs such as want in 
English typically allow “opaque’” contexts 

14, The dative case in Turkish also marks case roles such as benefactive and goal (directional. 

15. Judgments of grammaticaity or acceptability are a disputable issue, especially when sentences 
with multiple NPs (in particulsr those containing oblique NPs) are taken into consideration, The 
examples presented in this section (and, for that matter, all those in this monograph except for those 
whose source is given) have been judged according to my own native-speaker intuition. I recognize 
that other native speakers of Turkish may disagree with my judgments of grammaticaliy, however, 
ticularly with examples in this section, judgments of acceptability or unacceptability should be 
viewed as judgments of the felicity of appropriateness of one form over others. Evidence 10 support 
one’s judgments of grammaticality or felicity of form comes from the language as used by others: for 
that reason, text counts have been made of the first fifty pages of the novel Genc Kis ve Ottim (The 
Young Girl and Death) by A. Ozakin, and of a free conversation (half an hour long) recorded in 1978 
Only indefinite NPs (subj. DO, and oblique) were under investigation, since it is such NPs that are 
subject to festrictions of word order. The results of the text counts are presented below: 


Position of NPs in S 
Xoy xXov XOYV XOsLV XOWYV 


ie | Ee ad WEE Imdef} [det] 


number of 
(novel) 30 8 4 n 3 
Gonversation) = 4 2 3 ° 
xsv xsv xSYV. xsyv 

Lael [rans] bef trans)” f-defl [transl deft (rans) 

Eanim} [+anim) Fanim) (anim) 
(novel) 2 3 o 3 
(conversation) 3 3 ° 1 


The text counts thus support the judgments of grammaticalty or felity made in this work. Indefinite 
[NPs favor the immediately preverbal position; itis only the indefinite but specific DO that may occur 
in other positions (6 occurrences altogether). Indefinite oblique NPs likewise appear most commonly in 
the position right before the verb (30 occurrences altogether); however, three occurrences of indefinite 
oblique NPs were noted that were not to the immediate left of the verb. There was « case of an 
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indefinite oblique NP occusring in the S-initial position, which may appear to contradict the judgments 
of grammaticality in this section. However, this indefinite oblique NP was not @ single N, as the 
‘obliques in the examples in this section are. The NP contained a modifier (which made it no doub 
specific NP); moreover, it was [-+animate] 


Dokue Yas-ineda bir bofida 
nine age-poss3-loc one child-dat 
inthhar-t kim anlat-abilir 

suicide-ace who cexplain-abil-sor 


“Who can explain suicide 10 a child of age nine?” 


With indefinite subjects of intransitive verbs, it was the [-+animate] NP that could occur in positions 
‘other than the immediately preverbal one (altogether 4 such occurrences were noted), as our own 


16. If, in this example, the subject were also indefinite, that is, if all the NPs were indefinite, the 
same word order restrictions would still apply. That is, in a case where there are two indefinite a 
T+animate] NPs, the subject NP is most natural in the seatence-initial position. We illustrate this 
below (subject NP is underlined): 


Wa Bir bokan bir adams 
‘one minister ‘one man-dat 
bir kitap veri 
cone book sive-pat 

“A minister gave a book to a man’ 

b. Bir adam-a bir bokan 
‘one man-dat ‘one minister 
bir ktap ver-di 
‘one book ive-pat 

‘A minister gave & book to a man’ 


17. The instrumental case is marked by the postposition de ‘with’ in Turkish, which 
used to mark the associative case. The semantic features of the NPs and context disambi 
roles. 

18. This example was brought 

19. Cis actually the oblique NPS that are not an obligatory argument of the verb that attract 
focus. Any other obligatory constituent of the verb, such as a DO or the subject, does not attract focus 


agit, P20 nd presupposition in question sentences in Turkish are dscused in dealin Eguvanl 

21.” The topic marker ie is, morphologically, made up of the verb /- ‘be’ and the conditional 
marker -sE. The verb i ‘be" (historically er-, which underwent some sound changes), being a bound 
form, occurs only in certain frozen forms; Haiman (1978) shows that in many languages the 
‘contrastive-topic marker is in some way related to the conditional. 

‘The particle DE has several functions which are not always easily distinguishable. It is often glossed 
as ‘and,’ “too,” of “also.” DE cannot always be used interchangeably with ise 10 mark strong topies, as 
‘can be seen in example (82); its use as # topic marker is rather restricted. (However, the conditions 
for DE to be used as a topic marker are aot quite clear to me at this point.) 

22. | For some speakers of Turkish, (97) may be an scceptable sentence. For them, then, the 
intonation signals the NPs that are being compared (or contrasted), in which case the 
indefinite NP is again an instance of strong topicalization. 


Post-Predicate Elements 


In addition to variation in the order of preverbal elements (Turkish being an 
SOV-type language), there exist structures in Turkish where elements are 
permuted with respect to the verb/predicate. Such sentences with post-predicate 
elements, that is, where the verb is not in its canonical sentence-final position, 
have traditionally been referred to as having an inverted word-order (IWO) (Devrik 
ciimle in Turkish).' Underhill uses a “scrambling” rule to account for sentences 
in which an NP or NPs follow the verb; this rule applies only when all the NPs in 
a sentence are definite, and produces surface forms that differ from the underlying 
word-order (i.¢., S-DO-IO-V) cither in the preverbal arrangement of the NPs or 
by NPs occurring postverbally. The base component (PS-rules) would give us a 
sentence in the unmarked order, such as: 


w Adam tab-i (S-DO-10-V) 
man stone-ace 
oglan-a atti 
boy-dat throw-pst 


je man threw the stone at the boy” 


and the scrambling rule produces the following marked orders with post-verbal 
NPs: 


(2) a, TaS-i oflan-a at-ti adam (DO-10-V-S) 
b. Adam oflan-a at-ti 1ai-4 (S-IO-V-DO) 
¢. Adam taS-i at-ti oflan-a (S-DO-V-10) 


. Tabi 


tt adam oglan-a (DO-V-S-10) 


¢. Adam at-ti fai-é oflan-a (S-V-DO-ID) 


According to Underhill, there is a restriction that the verb may not come first, and 
thus scrambling is not entirely free. Therefore, forms such as: 


(3) a. *4¢-té adam ta8-i oglan-a (V-S-DO-I0) 
b. *At-t ta8-4 adam oflan-a (V-DO-S-I0) 
B 
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where the verb is sentence-initial, are not grammatical. However, Underhill’s 
proposed restriction is not correct; as we will see in section 2.3, verb-initial 
sentences can be found in the spoken as well as in the written language. 

Hankamer's “extraposition"’ rule (by his definition, one type of scrambling 
rule) places constitutents (subj. or DO) in postverbal position; this rule is given 
as 


XNPYVZ—XYVNPZ 


and the condition for an NP to be postposed is that “‘t is identical or co-referent 
with an NP in previous discourse in such a way that it is ‘recoverable’ or is a first 
or second person deictic; in other words, the NP is presupposed” (1971, pp. 176- 
77). Hankamer is here referring to a discourse presupposition. The effect of 
extraposition in Turkish is, then, ““de-focusing.”” He further distinguishes between 
the extraposition rule in Turkish and the extraposition rules in English by calling 
the former relative extraposition and the latter absolute extraposition. The relative 
extraposition rule of Turkish and other SOV languages permutes constitutents 
around some fixed constitutent (which Hankamer calls the pivot), that is, the 
verb. Thus, a constitutent is extraposed relative to the pivot. The absolute 
extraposition rules of English and other SVO languages extrapose constitutents to 
the absolute final position in the sentence, and this is related to the rule of focus 
assignment. The extraposition rule Hankamer proposes for Turkish accounts only 
for the inversion of the subject or the object with respect to the verb; he does not 
mention whether other NPs can be postposed. In fact, not only subjects and 
objects but NPs with any grammatical role may occur after the predicate. Both 
Underhill’s scrambling rule and Hankamer’s extraposition rule are sensitive only 
to NPs; however, we find constitutents such as adverbs and subordinate clauses, 
as well as NPs, occurring in the post-predicate position. It is also not the case (as 
we will show in section 2.2) that all postverbal constitutents are presupposed, as 
Hankamer’s condition requires them to be. The rules proposed by Underhill and 
Hankamer, then, account only for certain aspects of the inverted word-order 
phenomenon in Turkish, and hence are inadequate. 


2.1 Restrictions on post-predicate elements 


Sentences with marked word-orders such that the predicate is not in its 
canonical final position may have elements belonging to the categories NP 
(pronominal forms, full NPs), S (subordinate clauses), and ADV occurring after 
the predicate. There is no restriction on the number of constitutents that can 
occur after the predicate (provided that other conditions hold); thus, we find 
verb-initial sentences with all other constitutents in the sentences following the 
verb, The restrictions on the elements that may occur after the predicate are the 
following: 

(a) A post-predicate element is never stressed. For example: 


(4) a. Murat din 
Murat yesterday 
Ankara-dan dén-dii 
Ankara-abl return-pst 


“Murat returned from Ankara yesterday” 
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b. Murat din 
Murat yesterday 
don-dit ‘Ankara-dan 
Feturn-pst Ankara-abl 


“Murat returned from Ankara yesterday” 


Murat din 
Murat yesterday 
don-dis Ankara-dan 
return-pst Ankara-abl 
d. Din 
yesterday Ankara-abl 
don-dit Murat 
return-pst Murat 


“Yesterday Murat returned from Ankara’ 


e *Diin Ankara-dan 
yesterday Ankara-abl 
don-di Murat 
return-pst Murat 

(Sa. Bu araba Murat-in 
this car Murat-poss3 

“This car is Murat’s* 

b. Murat-in bu araba 
Murat-poss3 this car 

“This car is Murat’s’ 

‘ *Murat-in bu arabi 
Murat-poss3 this car 

Oa. Masa-n-da var 
desk-poss2-oc_ one letter exist 

“There is a letter on your desk’ 

b. Bir mektup var ‘masa-n-da 
one letter exist desk-poss2-loc 

‘There is a letter on your desk" 

¢ “Bir mektup var ‘masa-n-dis 
one letter exist desk-poss?-loc 


Sentences (4)-(6) exemplify the occurrence of post-predicate elements in different 
types of sentences in Turkish (sentences with verbal predicates, nominal 
predicates, and possessive existential predicates, respectively). In all cases, 
examples where the postverbal element is stressed, that is, (4)c and e, (5)-(6)c, 
are unacceptable. 

(b) Indefinite NPs (and non-referential DOs) cannot occur after the predicate.? 


This is illustrated in the examples below: 
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Ma. Adam-in oda-sin-da 
man-gen toom-poss3-loc 
bir lamba yani-yor-du 
‘one lamp burn-prog-pst 

‘A lamp was burning in the man’s room’ 

b. *Adam-in oda-sin-da 
man-gen room-poss3-loc 
bir lamba 
one lamp 

8) a. Bir adam bahée-yi 
one man garden-acc 
sulu-yor 
water-prog 

“A man is watering the garden’ 

b “Bahte-yi sulu-yor 
garden-acc water-prog 

Oa. Murat Simdi 
Murat now 
‘mektup yaz-iyor 
letter write-prog 

‘Murat is writing letters (letter-writing) now’ 

b. *Murat Sidi 
Murat now 
yaz-iyor mektup 
write-prog letter 

(10) a. Murat 
Murat 
bir mektup 
one letter 


“Murat is writing a letter now’ 


b “Murat 
Murat 
yaz-iyor 
write-prog 


aD a. Murat 
Murat 
bir mektub-u 


one letter-ace 


‘now 
bir mektup 
one letter 


Simdi 
now 
oku-yor 
read-prog. 


“Murat is reading a (specific) letter now’ 
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Canimate}) 


yani-yor-du 
burn-prog-pst 


[+animate]) 


bir adam 
‘one man 


(DO: non-ref.) 


(DO: indef. 
non-spec.) 


(DO: indef. spec.) 
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b. *Murat Simdi 
Murat now 
oku-yor bir mektub-u 
read-prog one letter-acc 
(12) a. Cojuk kurd-u (Oblique: indef.) 
child wolf-ace 
bir sopa ile 6l-diir-dit 
one stick inst die-caus-pst 
‘The child killed the wolf with the stick” 
b *Cojuk kurd-u 
child wolf-ace 
6l-dir-dd- bir sopa ile 
die-caus-pst one stick inst 


Examples (7) and (8) show that neither [-animate] nor (+animate] indefinite 
subjects can occur postverbally. Examples (9)-(11) show that non-referential and 
indefinite DOs (both non-specific and specific) are not permitted in this position. 
Example (12), where we have an indefinite instrumental NP, illustrates that this 
restriction applies to any indefinite NP. 

It should be noted that imperative sentences, which typically have postverbal 
elements, do allow indefinite NPs to follow the verb.* For example: 


(13) a. Ban-a da ver bir bardak 
T-dat too ive one glass 
ben de e-yim 
Too drink-opt-1sg. 

“Give me a glass and let me drink, too” 

b. Ver da 
give too 
bir bardak de 
one glass too 
ié-e-yim 
drink-opt-Isg 


‘Give me a glass and let me drink, too" 


The occurrence of the indefinite DO bir bardak ‘a glass’ after the verb in (13)a 
and b may at first sight appear to be a counter-example to the generalization we 
made above, that no indefinite NP may occur after the predicate in Turkish. 
However, word-order restrictions that apply to statements need not be applicable 
imperatives. Post-predicate elements in Turkish may occur in two types of 
structures: imperative structures, and statements (whose word order is then a 
marked one). Despite this surface similarity, syntactically, imperatives and 
statements with post-predicate elements are separate structures.’ Hence, (13), 
which illustrates the behavior of an indefinite DO in an imperative structure, does 
‘not constitute a problem for our generalization about word-order restrictions in 
statements. 

(c) No questioned constitutent may be placed after the predicate. Question 
words typically occur in the immediately preverbal focus position but may occur in 
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other preverbal positions in marked word-order sentences; however, a question 
word or a constitutent containing the question word cannot occur after the 
predicate. For example: 


(14) a. Para-yi kim (unmarked) 
money-ace who 
éal-di? 
steal-pst 

‘Who stole the money?” 

b. Kim para-yi (marked) 
who money-ace 
aal-di? 
steal-pst 

‘Who stole the money?” 

c “Para-yi taki kim? 
money-acc steal-pst who 

(15) a. Hangi resim-ler-i 
whi picture-pl-ace like-pst-2sg 

‘Which pictures did you like?” 

». *Hangi begen-di-n resim-ler-i? 
which like-pst-2sg, picture-pl-acc 
“*Resim-ler-i begen-di-n hangi? 
picture-pl-ace like-pst-2sg which 

4. resimsler-i? 

picture-pleace 

(16) a. ara-mi3-lar? 
who-gen house-poss3-acc —_search-pst-3pl 

“Whose house have they searched?" 

b. Kim-in ara-mii-lar ev-in-i? 
who-gen search-pst-3pl house-poss3-acc 

« *Ey-in-i ara-mid-lar Kim-in? 
house-poss3-ace search-pst-3p! who-gen 

a. *Ara-mié-lar evi-in-i kim-in? 
search-pst-3pl house-pass-acc --who-gen 


In all three sets of examples above, sentences in which the question word occurs 
after the predicate are ungrammatical, i.e., (14)c, (15)b-d, (16)c-d. In (16)b, we 
notice that a larger constitutent containing the question word is separable as long 
as the question word stays preverbal; thus evini ‘one’s house’ (the NP-poss part of 
a genitive construction that is typically of the form NP-gen NP-poss)® can occur 
after the verb. However, the question word in (15) cannot be separated from the 
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larger constitutent of which it is a part; this is because hangi resimleri ‘which 
pictures’ has the form of an adjective-N construction, which is, unlike a genitive 
construction, an inseparable unit in Turkish. 

‘Yes-no questions in Turkish are marked by an enclitic m/ that occurs after the 
predicate in its unmarked form; however, it is possible to have post-predicate 
elements in yes-no questions as long as an element does not occur between the 
verb and mi. For example: 


(Da Kiz-lar okul-a 
lp school-dat 
sid-iyor-lar mi? 
g0-prog-3pl qencl 

“Do the girls go to school?" 

b. Gid-iyor-tar mi 
go-prog-3pl q.encl 
kiz-lar okul-a? 
airl-pl school-dat 

‘Do the girls go to school?" 

¢ *Kiz-lar gid-iyor-lar 
Birl-pl B0-prog-3pl 
okulea 


school-dat 


Example (17)a is an unmarked yes-no question with the question enclitic mf 
‘occurring sentence- (i.e., predicate-) finally; (17)b is a yes-no question with a 
marked order due to the NPs, kézlar ‘the girls’ and okula ‘to school’ occurring 
postverbally. The ungrammaticality of (17)c illustrates that a post-predicate 
element must occur after m/ (ue., when mf follows the predicate) and that an 
element may not intervene between the predicate and the question enclitic. 

It is possible for the question enclitic ml to vary its position; that is, it can be 
placed after any constitutent in the sentence, which then becomes the questioned 
constitutent. For example: 


(18) a. ir mi 

girl-pl q.encl 

okul-a gid-iyor? 

school-dat 0-prog 
“Do she girls go to school? (Is it the girls who go to schoo!?)* 
b Kiz-lar okul-a 

girl-pl school-dat 

mi gid-iyor? 

qencl 20-prog 


“Do the gitls go to school? (Is it school that the girls are going to?)” 


The sentences in (18) are pragmatically marked; @ presupposes that somebody is 
going to school, and what is questioned is whether it is the girls or some other 
people who are going to school (or, in the right context, it could be an echo 
question). Similarly, 6 presupposes that the girls are going somewhere and what is 
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questioned is whether it is to the school that they are going. In such marked yes- 
no questions, the constitutent followed by ml (i.c., the questioned constitutent) 
cannot be placed after the predicate. Thus: 


(19) a. *Okul-a gid-iyor 
school-dat g0-prog 
kézslar mi? 
sirl-pl q.encl 

b gid-iyor 

80-prog, 
mi? 
qencl 

co Kiz-lar mi 

ep qencl 
sid-iyor okulsa? 
Bo-prog school-dat 

‘Are the girls going to schoo!?” 

a Okura mi 
school-dat qencl 
sid-iyor kézslar? 
0-prog sirl-pl 


‘Are the girls going to school?” 


Examples (19)c and d are acceptable because the NPs occurring after the verb are 
not the questioned constituent (i.c., they are not followed by mi, as in a-b). 

These restrictions, then, define the grammatical aspects of post-predicate 
elements that are predictable: that is, they never get stressed, indefinite NPs, 
non-referential DOs are unlikely candidates for the post-predicate position, and 
any constituent containing a question word or the yes no question marker is 
prohibited from occurring postverbally. 


2.2 The post-predicate position as backgrounding 


In this section, we discuss the notion of backgrounding as the function 
associated with the post-predicate position. We will consider other terms, such as 
de-focusing and after-thought, that might be thought of as characterizing the post- 
predicate elements, and we hope to justify the choice of the term backgrounding. 

Judging by the restrictions, the post-predicate position appears to be the mirror 
image of the immediately preverbal position: 


Post-Predicate Elements Si 


Immediately preverbal — Post-predicate 
sentence stress no stress 


obligatory position no indefinite NPs 
for indefinite NPs 


unmarked position for no questioned constitutent 
WH-question 


It follows, then, that if the immediately preverbal position is defined as the focus 
position, the post-predicate position should be one of de-focus (what Hankamer 
claims to be the effect of the extraposition rule in Turkish). Although in many 
cases the post-predicate elements do appear to be de-focused, there are 
instances—for example, sentences with after-thought where the after-thought 
material is typically postverbal—which do not quite fit this characterization. Also, 
the fact that more than one constitutent may occur after the predicate (to the 
extent that the verb may be left as sentence-initial) indicates that the post- 
predicate position is not a mirror image of the focus position, which 
accommodates only a single constitutent. Clearly, then, we need a broader concept 
of which de-focusing would be only one aspect (though, no doubt, a crucial one). 

The restrictions may also lead us to believe that the post-predicate elements are 
instances of after-thought. However, certain clues in Turkish help to identify 
material after the predicate as after-thought, if we are using the term strictly to 
refer to any material remembered after a sentence has been uttered. One of these 
clues is the intonation pattern; after-thought material is signaled by a slight pause 
between the predicate and what is to follow. The other clue is the occurrence of 
the word Sey ‘thing’ (‘what-do-you-call-it’) preverbally to substitute for the after- 
thought material.’ Here are two examples to illustrate these points: 


(20) A. Bayram-da ne 
Bayram-loc what 
‘What did you do at the Bayram?” 


B. Ne yap-ali-m ev-de-ydi-k 
what do-opt-Ipl house-loc-pst-Ipl 
“What should we do, we were at home’ 
A. Koyld-ter gel-me-di 
villager-pl ‘come-n 
mi * kéy-den? 
q.encl village-abl 
‘Didn’t the villagers come from the village?” 
ce) Koja-si Bey-de 
husband-poss3 thing-loc 
talid-iyor farbika-da 
work-prog factory-loc 


‘Her husband works at the what-do-you-call-it, at the factory” 


In (20) speaker A decides later to clarify her question, and adds kéyden ‘from the 
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village’; she is asking if villagers from her (speaker B’s) own village (which is far 
away) came to visit her and not whether the local villagers came. Example (21) is 
a typical case of remembering the word wanted after the sentence has been 
uttered.® If we go strictly by these clues, most of the postverbal material will not 
fit into the category of after-thought. It is possible, on the other hand, to use the 
term more loosely, as Kuno does to account for a similar phenomenon in 
Japanese. According to the after-thought analysis that Kuno proposes for the 
non-verb-final sentences in Japanese, it is possible to make two predictions (1978, 


Postverbal elements are either discourse-predictable (or, rather, the speaker 
assumes that they are) or supplementary; therefore the sentences should make 
sense without them. 

Elements that would change the interpretation of the first part of the sentence 
cannot appear postverbally. 


Kuno then gives two examples to illustrate how the predictions are borne out; in 
the first example, he shows that WH-words in Japanese, too, cannot appear 
postverbally since they are discourse-nonanophoric, and since postverbal addition 
of a WH-word would change the interpretation of the first part of the sentence 


completely (ie., @ postverbal WH-word changes the yes-no question reading of 
the first part of the sentence to an interrogative-word question). His second 
example illustrates how the second prediction holds (p. 63, ex. 8): 
(22)a. Boku Nihon oni sando sika 

1 Japan to thrice only 

itta koyo ga nai 

went experience _have-not 
‘Ihave been to Japan only three times’ 
b. “Boku Nihon i itta 

1 Japan to went 

koto ga nai sando sika 


experience have-not thrice only 


Sika ‘only’ Cany more than’) requires a negative verb to follow it; (22)b is 
ungrammatical because the first part of the sentence (up to the verb) states that 
the speaker has not been to Japan, and sando sika ‘only three times’ completely 
changes the interpretation. 

Kuno’s after-thought analysis presents some weaknesses in interpreting 
Turkish. The first prediction holds for many instances in Turkish; that is, a large 
portion of post-verbal elements are discourse-predictable or recoverable from 
previous discourse. This is also in accordance with the intuition behind 
Hankamer's extraposition rule, which requires the postposed NPs to be 
presupposed. A typical example of a discourse-predictable NP occurring 
postverbally in Turkish is: 
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(23) A. Nee Abla-yla gOrdS-tii-k 
Neie Abla-with _see-pst-Ipl 

“We saw Nege Abla” 

B. Nasil bul-du-n Nese Abla-yi 
how find-pst-2sg, NeSe Abla-acc 
ihtiyarla-mis mi? 
age-pst qencl. 

‘How did you find Nee Abla, has she aged?” 

A. Yoo, ben bok 
No I very 
iyi bul-du-m Nese Abla-yi 
well find-pst-1sg. NeSe Abla-ace 


‘No, (not at all) I found Nege Abla very well” 


Nese Abla occurs postverbally after it has already been mentioned and thus is 
discourse-predictable, 

The second part of the first prediction states that sentences should make sense 
without the postverbal elements (which are either discourse-predictable or 
supplementary). It seems Kuno is saying that such postverbal elements are 
deletable. This touches on the interesting question of the relation between 
deletion and constitutents occurring postverbally. Deletion also takes place when 
an NP is discourse-predictable or recoverable, and when identity conditions are 
satisfied. Since Turkish has zero pronominalization, deletion overlaps with 
pronominalization.® There seem to be three strategies, namely, deletion (or the 
absence of an element in a linguistic structure), pronominalization, and placing 
postverbally constitutents that express discourse-predictable information. Though 
deletion and pronominalization have not been thoroughly investigated for Turkish, 
it appears to be the case that a pronominal form is favored over deletion (or zero 
pronominalization) when the given information is contrastive or emphatic, i 
which case the pronoun cannot occur after the verb. For example: 


(24) A. Ne yap-iyor-sun? 
what do-prog-2sg 
“What are you doing?” 
B. Bugiinkit S.F. Chronicle oku-yor-um. 
today’s S.F.Chronicle-acc read-prog-1sg 
‘I'm reading today’s S.F. Chronicle’ 
Ava. Oku-ma-n bit-inje ban-a 
read-VN-poss2,—eend-ger Tedat 
on-u ver-se-n-e 
o | 
it-acef give-cond-2sg-opt 


“When you finish reading it (lit. when your reading ends), why don’t you give it 
to me?” 
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b. Oku-ma-n bit-inje ban-a ver-se-n-e on-u 
“When you finish reading it, why don’t you give it to me.” 


or 


Ca. Gel degif-elim ban-a 
come exchange-opt-Ipl —_I-dat 
jon-u ver, ben 
[ro 
it-ace sive 1 
san-a N.Y. Times-i ver-eyim 
you-dat N.Y. Times-ace __give-opt-Isg 
‘Let’s exchange, you give ito me, I'll give you the N.Y. Times’ 
b. "1Gel degis-elim, ban-a 
come exchange-opt-Ipl_—I-dat 
ver on-w ben 
sive it-ace 1 
‘san-a N.Y. Times-+ ver-eyim 
you-dat N.Y. Times-ace _give-opt-Isg 


In A.a pronominalization alternates with deletion (zero pronominalization), in 
which case the pronoun can also occur postverbally, as in A.b. In C’s statement, 
however, the pronoun on-w ‘it’ (referring to the S.F. Chronicle) has a contrastive 
value, since there is now a second paper, the N.Y. Times, being discussed. 
Therefore the pronoun cannot be omitted, as is seen in C.a, nor can it occur after 
the verb, as the unacceptability of C.b shows. The question that remains is 
whether all instances of postverbal pronominal forms (or full NPs) are deletable, 
as Kuno’s first prediction seems to claim. Although all deletable elements can 
occur postverbally, the reverse of this statement is not true; that is, not all 
postverbal elements can be deleted. We give an example to illustrate this: 


25) A. Birinci seychat-te Nebiogiu-na 
first trip-loc Nebioglu-dat 
kadar in-di-k, Tolya-lar-i 
as=far=as go=down-pst-Ipl Tilya-pl-ace 
gir-dii-k 
see-pst-Ipl 


‘In the first trip we went down (south) as far as Nebioglu, we saw Tilya (and her 
family)" 


Ba. Yaa Tulya sdyle-di 
yes Tilya say-pst 
bana, ben Talya-yi 
me-dat I Tilya-ace 
beS dakka gor-di-m 
five minute see-pst-1sg 
Eser-ler gradi de-di 
Eser-pl visit-pst say-pst 


“Yes, Tlya told me, I saw Tillya for five minutes, she said that Eser (and her 
family) visited (them)? 
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b. *Yaa, Tiilya soyle-di o 
yes Tilya say-pst 


B's speech illustrates a proper usage of a postverbal pronoun bara ‘me’; no other 
position for bana ‘me’ in the sentence would have been appropriate, nor could it 
have been deleted, as can be seen by the unacceptability of B.b. If B had said bana 
Tiilya sdyledi ‘Tilya told me,” with the subject Tiilya in focus position, this would 
have had the reading that it was Tlilya and not anyone else who gave the 
information, which clearly is not the intended reading in this context. On the 
other hand, if B had said Tiilya bana soyledi ‘Tilya told me,’ this would have had 
the reading that Tilya told me and not anybody else, which also is not appropriate 
to this context. Since the speaker is talking about her own experience, it follows 
naturally that Tiilya has told the news to her, so bana ‘me’ need not be given any 
emphatic or contrastive value and thus is placed after the verb. The verb siyle- 
‘say’ takes a DO and IO, obligatorily, in Turkish; and since no NP coreferential to 
bana has previously been mentioned, bana cannot be deleted. This example, 
then, shows that not all postverbal NPs may be deleted, as the first prediction 
implies. 

‘Another weakness in Kuno’s characterization of after-thought lies in the second 
prediction. Verb-initial sentences do not fit into this prediction, since there is no 
‘first part" of the sentence (Kuno defines the “first part” of the sentence as that 
before the verb) whose interpretation the postverbal element should not change. 
Even should we include the verb in the first part of the sentence, it is hard to 
accept that what follows cannot change the interpretation of the verb. In fact, 
other examples can also be found of non-verb-final sentences where the verb is 
not initial, with the post-verbal element changing the interpretation of the first 
part of the sentence. For example: 


(26) a, Ben sen-le 
1 you-with 
bir daha 
one agai 
sinema-ya git-me-O-1 
movies-dat go-neg-aor-| 


‘T won't go to the movies with you again’ 


b. Ben sinema-ya git-me-O-m 
1 movies-dat go-neg-aor-Isg 
bir daha sen-le 
one again you-with 


“I won't go to the movies with you again’ 


In (26)b, bir daha ‘again’ and senle ‘with you" have been placed after the verb; 
the first part of the sentence, ben sinemaya gitmem ‘I don’t go to movies’ (the 
aorist may express future or habitual present tense, depending on the context), 
now states that the speaker does not go to the movies at all, but the postverbal 
constitutents cause a major change in the interpretation of the sentence. The 
sentence now does not state that the speaker never goes to the movies but, rather, 
that he/she will not go again with the hearer. Examples (26)a and b differ in that 
they may allow for different stress patterns; since a post-predicate element is 
never stressed, (26)a would be used if senle ‘with you’ is to take the empha 
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stress. Though (26) is analogous to Kuno’s second example, (22), which 
illustrates how the second prediction is borne out in Japanese, (26)b with 
postverbal elements is acceptable in Turkish, and thus Turkish differs from 
Japanese. 

For the reasons just discussed, Kuno’s after-thought analysis does not account 
for all cases of post-predicate elements in Turkish. Therefore, we propose the 
term backgrounding for the occurrence of post-predicate constitutents in Turkish. 
The terms foreground and background have been used in analyzing larger bodies of 
linguistic data, mainly narrative discourse; here we would like to apply these 
concepts on the sentence level. The terms are used here to make a qualitative 
distinction in the information-content of an utterance, when such a distinction 
exists. That is, the information-content of every sentence need not always be 
made up of background and foreground material; it is only in non-verb-final 
sentences that we can talk of such a dichotomy. The foreground material may be 
defined as referring to elements that are indispensable in communicating the 
desired information; clearly, many sentences (in Turkish, predicate-final 
sentences) may contain only foreground information. Talking about foreground 
becomes significant only when there is another kind of material present in the 
sentence—namely, background information—that contrasts with it. Background 
information (represented in the post-predicate elements in Turkish) is material 
that is “supplementary” to the communication of a linguistic expression. The 
elements termed as background may not be dispensable for syntactic reasons (for 
example, some verbs take arguments that are obligatory unless certain conditions 
are met) or for reasons of establishing a contextually necessary contrast between 
foreground and background (this is especially apparent in verb-initial sentences). 
In non-verb-final sentences in Turkish, then, the post-verbal elements constitute 
the background information, and the verb and what precedes the verb (topic, 
focus, etc.) constitute the foreground information. 

We now present some data to illustrate the variety of post-predicate elements 
found in Turkish and the pragmatic conditions under which such non-verb-final 
sentences are used, which, in turn, provide further support for the choice of the 
term backgrounding. 


2.3 Post-predicate elements 


Turkish may have an NP, an ADV, or 
te. 


Non-predicate-final sentences i 
subordinate clauses after the pre 


2.3.1 Post-predicate NPs 


‘As we have already seen, pronominal forms as well as full NPs occur after the 
predicate. The semantic condition for a post-predicate NP is that it be definite. 
The pragmatic conditions under which NPs can occur in this position are 
summarized below. 


(a) An NP may occur in the post-predicate position if the information it 
conveys is discourse-predictable (i.e., has already been mentioned) or is 
recoverable from previous discourse (i.e., has not been mentioned but is implied 
or alluded to). NPs that may be termed as given fall into this category; givenness, 
as defined by Chafe (1976), is a status, decided on by the speaker, that is 
essentially a matter of the speaker's belief that a particular item or issue is in the 
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addressee’s consciousness. Although in some cases there may be an overlap 
between givenness and discourse-predictable ot discourse-recoverable information, 
givenness differs from the latter two in that a given NP may occur in a discourse- 
initial statement, in which case there is no previous discourse in which the NP 
could have been mentioned or implied. Chafe gives the following example to 
illustrate givenness (p. 30): the speaker who says I saw your father yesterday 
assumes that the addressee (hearer) has a previous knowledge of his father and 
that this information is in his consciousness, although the hearer may not have 
been thinking about his father at the time of the utterance, 

Givenness, then, is reflected in two ways: it has weaker stress, and it is subject 
to pronominalization. Pronominal forms that do not have a contrastive or 
emphatic value, in fact, constitute a large percentage of the post-predicate NPs in 
Turkish. A post-predicate pronoun that does not refer to an NP mentioned or 
implied in previous discourse is a typical case of givenness (as will be seen in 
example (30) below). Examples (23) and (24) were instances of 
discourse-predictable or recoverable information occurring in the position after the 
predicate. We provide some additional data below: 


en Koskoja bir ev. 
huge a house 
Nasil biyik ev-ler-i. 

big house-pl-poss3 

Ue tane balkon; 
three piece balcony 
on-de arka-da, yan-da. 
front-loc back-loc side-loc 
Cok zevkli otur-du-k 
very pleasurably live-pst-Ipl 
dogrusu ev-ler-in-de 
frankly house-pl-poss-loc 


‘A huge house. How big their house was! Three balconies; (one) in the front, 
(one) at the back, and (one) at the side. Frankly, we stayed at their house with 
great pleasure’ 


(28) A. Oftu fabrika-da 
son-poss3 factory-loc 
éalid-iyor Onlar 
work-prog they 
hep Yani, 
all thatmis 
fabrika-da o 
factory-loc guard-pst he 


‘Her son and her husband (both) work in the factory. They all work in the factory. 
That is, he is a guard’ 


B. Memnun mu iS-in-den? 
happy qencl job-poss3-abl 
‘Is he happy with his job?” 
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QA Ali nasil? 
Ali how 

‘How is Ali?” 

B. lyi. Yarin oda 
fine tomorrow he part 
digari gid-iyor Bulgaristan-a 
abroad 80-prog, Bulgaria-dat 

is fine. He is going abroad tomorrow, to Bulgaria’ 

A Kat gin? 
how=many day 

‘(For) how many days?” 

B. ki hafta falan. Konferans 
two week about conference 
var-mis, ora-ya gid-iyor. 
exist-pst there-dat 
Hig ben 
ateall 1 see-neg-pst-1sg 
on-w dokru diiriist 
he-ace properly 


“(For) about two weeks. There is a conference, he is gi 
seen him properly’ 


ing there. I haven't yet 


G0) Anne-m-in tok selam-i 
mother-possisg-gen_much preeting-poss3 
var size 
exist you-dat 


‘My mother sends you her greetings (lit. There is much greetings of my mother 
for you)" 


The NPs, evieri ‘their house’ and evlerinde ‘in their house,” in (27) occur in the 
post-predicate position after ev ‘house’ has been mentioned; thus the NPs are 
discourse-predictable. In (28) the NP kojasi da ‘her husband too’ occurs 
postverbally because several utterances earlier, A had told B that the husband was 
working in a factory; the new information here is that the son is also workin; 

the factory, thus both husband and son are working there. Hinden ‘from his job,’ 
which is in the post-predicate position in B’s statement, has not been mentioned 
previously but is recoverable from the content of the discourse (this is another 
example of a post-predicate NP in a question sentence). Example (29) shows two 
cases of postverbal elements: in B's first statement, Bulgarisian’a ‘to Bulgaria’ is 
fan instance of after-thought, since the speaker has decided to specify the country 
to which Ali is going after she has said that he is going abroad. (There is again the 
phonological clue of a slight pause after the verb, to signal that this is after- 
's second statement contains two postverbal elements, onu ‘him’ and 
t ‘properly,’ an adverb; onu ‘him’ is given and is also discourse- 
predictable, which makes it a natural candidate for the post-predicate position (it 
cannot be deleted, because gdr- ‘see’ takes an obligatory accusative object). The 
adverb is supplementary information, or may even be analyzed as after-thought 
(though there is no pause before it). Example (30) is typical of a pronominal form 
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‘occurring after the predicate; size ‘to you’ is given information since the speaker is 
addressing the hearers; it need not be used contrastively and hence is placed in 
the post-predicate position. 

It is also possible for only one part of a larger NP constitutent to be discourse- 
predictable or recoverable and thus to be placed after the predicate, while the rest 
of the constitutent, being part of foreground information, remains preverbal. We 
saw in section 2.1 that constitutents in a genitive construction (i.¢., N-gen N-poss) 
containing a question word were separable as long as the question word remained 
preverbal. Now let us consider an example in which an NP from a genitive 
construction has been placed after the verb. 


QU) a. Siz-in seyahat-iniz 
you-gen 
nasil 
how 

‘How did your trip go?” 


b. Siz-in nasil 
you-gen how 
gec-ti seyahat-iniz? 
pass-pst trip-poss2p! 


‘How did your trip go?” 


Example (31) shows the unmarked order when the whole of the genitive 
construction (in italics) is preverbal. Example 31(b) is uttered after the speaker 
has been talking about her own trip and now wants to know about the hearer’s 
trip, in which case seyahatiniz "your trip’ (there is obligatory person-agreement on 
the possessed N) becomes discourse-predictable or recoverable and is placed after 
the verb. Sizin "yours’ must remain preverbal, because its contrastive value is part 
of what is questioned. 

‘Nominalizations in Turkish also have the structure of a genitive construction; 
that is, the subject of the embedded sentence is marked with the genitive case and 
the nominalized verb takes the possessive suffix. A constituent of the 
nominalizationn may be moved postverbally provided that the required discourse- 
conditions are present. For example: 


(32) a. Al Ankara-dan (nominalization) 
Al 


dén-diig-tin- san-mi3-ti-m 
return-nom-poss-acc _think-pst-pst-Isg 
‘T thought Ali had returned from Ankara’ 


b. Ankara-dan dbn-dig-Un-0 
Ankara-abl return-nom-poss3-ecc 
san-mis-tim Ali-nin 


think-pst-pst-Isg_Ali-gen 
‘I thought Ali had returned from Ankara’ 


Example (26)b, in which the embedded subject Ali-nin ‘Ali's’ is in the postverbal 
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position, would be a natural sentence to utter when there had been previous 
discussion concerning the whereabouts of Ali, with the new information being 
that the speaker thought he had returned from Ankara. (Word order in embedded 
sentences is covered in Chapter Three.) 

To summarize: an NP may occur in the post-predicate position if the 
information it conveys is predictable or recoverable from previous discourse, or is 
given according to Chafe’s definition. 


(b) After-thought material occurs in the post-predicate position; examples 
(20)-(21) illustrate this point. There may be other cases, especially those 
involving adverbs, that do not contain clues signaling the typical after-thought 
material but that may be open to an after-thought analysis, ¢.g., (29). In such 
instances supplementary elements (such as certain adverbs) may also constitute 
after-thought material, in a broader sense of the term (such as Kuno’s). 


(c) When the speaker wants to emphasize the action or state expressed by the 
predicate, all the constitutents may be placed after the verb, resulting in a verb- 
initial sentence. Since no constitutent after the predicate is stressed, in such 
marked orders the verb receives the sentence stress. Verb-initial sentences are 
typical examples of cases where the foreground/background distinction must be 
made. The constitutents after the predicate are not deletable in any way—they 
contribute to the interpretation of the first part of the sentence, which in this case 
is the verb; but the post-predicate material is related to or follows from what has 
been talked about. The constitutents occurring after the predicate in a verb-initial 
sentence cannot be characterized as de-focused or after-thought (even in Kuno’s 
broader usage of the term), for reasons we have already discussed. The term 
background, then, reflects the information content of the post-predicate material 
4s opposed to that of the verb, which is sentence-initial and has stress. 

Let us consider some examples: 


(3) A. Ben-i vuzak-tan gor-di. 
Lace far-abl see-pst 
Ben de Tiilya-yé 
1 prt Tiilya-ace 
kat sene var 
how=many year exist 
gor-mi-yor-um ‘Aa Eser gel-iyor’ 
see-neg-prog-Isg oh Eser ‘come-prog 
de-di hig SaSir-ma-di 
say-pst at~all surprise-neg-pst 


way. And I haven't seen Tilya for so many years. She said 
“Oh, Eser is coming” and wasn’t surprised at all” 


B. Hayir, Sa8ir-mid da 
‘no surprise-pst prt 
oyle ol-mus. Hayir 
thus be-pst no 
akli-n-a gele-me-di ora-da 


mind-poss-dat come-abil-neg-pst —there-loc 
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seni sire Jeb 

you-ace see-futenom-ace 
‘No, it was like that because she was surprised. No, it couldn't have occurred’® to 
her that she would see you there’ 


The unmarked order of the verb-i 


jal sentence in B’s statement would be: 


Hayir, sen-i ora-da 
no you-ace there-loc 
gor-e}eB-i akli-n-a gel-e-me-di 


see-fut=nom-acc —_ mind-poss2sg-dat__ come-abil-neg-pst 
‘No, it couldn’t have occurred to her that she would see you there’ 


(34) Bre bil-di-m ben 
there know-pst-1sg 1 
béyle sikisiklig-a gel-eleg-in-i 
thus congested-dat come-fut=nom-poss-ace 
bu in 
this matter-gen 


“There, I knew that this (matter) was going to be blocked like this’ 
(‘this matter’ refers to the speaker's desire to invite the hearer to dinner, for 
which she had made several attempts at finding a date and had failed to do so) 


‘The unmarked word order in this case would be: 


Be ben bu 

there 1 this 

i8-in doyle Sikidiklig-a 
matter-gen thus congested-dat 
gel-ejeg-in-i bil-di-m 
‘come-fut-=nom-poss3-acc know-pst-Isg 


‘There, I knew that this (matter) was going to be blocked like this’ 


B's statement in (33), aklina gelemedi seni orada girejegi ‘it couldn't have 
occurred to her that she would see you there,” is uttered after talking about 
Tiilya’s (the subj. of B's utterance) first meeting with A after so many years; 
therefore the postverbal nominalized clause (object complement) seni orada 
gorelegi “that she would see you there’ follows from the previous discourse and, 
like a simple NP, is placed after the predicate. Similarly, in (34), bu & ‘this 
matter’ refers to @ previous discussion of trying to set up a date for a dinner 
invitation; (34), like (33), involves an entire subordinate clause (object 
complement in the form of a nominalization) occurring after the predicate. In 
both sentences the predicate, which is sentence-initial and stressed, carries the 
‘most crucial information in the utterance and hence is foregrounded while the rest 
of the sentence is backgrounded. It should be noted that in (34) there is further 
inversion among the postverbal constitutents; in the unmarked order, the subject 
of the nominalized clause in the genitive (.e., iin ‘matter’s’) precedes the dati 
object (of the embedded verb) and the nominalized verb that has the possessive 
suffix. However, in the verb-initial sentence we see that the subject of the 
embedded sentence, iin, is at the end of the nominalized clause. This illustrates 
that inversion is possible with respect to the embedded verb as well as with 
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fespect to the main verb (though only when the whole of the embedded clause is 
postverbal). 

In short, when the speaker wants to emphasize the action or state expressed by 
the predicate, all other constitutents (provided that they abide by the restrictions 
stated in 2.1) may occur after the predicate, delineating the foreground- 
background distinction of the information-content. 


(@) Even when the whole utterance appears to be new information we may find 
post-predicate elements. Such post-predicate elements can be explained as material 
backgrounded with respect to the rest of the utterance. Often this is a result of not 
wanting to topicalize or focus on the constitutent, which then leaves only the 
post-predicate position for the constitutent, and also assigns it the desired 
pragmatic function of backgrounding. Post-predicate NPs of this category are not 
given, and hence cannot be pronouns; they are not mentioned in previous 
discourse, so they are not presupposed or recoverable information. The examples 
below illustrate this point: 


(35) Anne-m-in bok 
mother-posslsg-gen_much 
var siz-e. 
exist you-dat 
misafir gel-iyor 
guest ‘come-prog 
yemeg-e. Onun 

therefore 

yemek yap-mak-la 
dinner make-inf-with 


‘My mother sends her greetings to you. Guests are coming to dinner tonight; 
therefore, she’s occupied with preparing dinner’ 


(36) A. Kad kisi gel-iyor? 
how=many person come-prog 

“How many persons are coming?” 

B. ue buduk mu 
three half qpart 
demeli, bir tane de 
sy ‘one piece prt 
ufak Sojuk. Antalya-da 
small child Antalya-loc 
ev-in-de kal-dig-imiz aile. 
house-poss3-loc_—stay-nom-poss3pl_—_ family 
Onlar Istanbul-a gel-di 
they Istanbul-dat come-pst 
Bayram-a, yarin gid-iyor-lar 
Bayram-dat tomorrow go-prog-3p! 


‘Should one say three and a half? (There is) a small child. The family in whose 
house we stayed in Antalya. They’ve come to Istanbul for the Bayram (a religious 
holiday), they’re returning tomorrow’ 
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G7) dalga-lar kum-lar-i 
wave-pl sand-pl-ace 
dip-ten ve 
bottom-abl and 
su 

turbid water 


“There waves lift (stir) the sand up from the bottom and the water is turbid’ 


In (35), out of the two postverbal NPs, bize ‘to us’ and yemege ‘to dinner,’ bize 
‘to us’ is given information—since the speaker believes this to be in the 
consciousness of the hearer (Chafe, 1976) —and it is not emphatic, so it naturally 
occurs in the post-predicate position. However, yemege ‘to dinner’ is part of the 
new information; it has not been mentioned earlier, it is not recoverable from 
previous discourse, nor can it be classified as given. One might have expected 
yemege ‘to dinner’ to be in focus position, but by placing it after the verb the 
speaker is downplaying its importance as part of the new information. Thus, we 
find the foreground/background distinction maintained in an utterance that 
contains all new information. The explanation for having yemege ‘to dinner’ 
postverbally and thus backgrounded lies in a sociolinguistic factor. In the 
(traditional) Turkish culture, it is not considered polite to tell others that you have 
invited people for dinner; having yemege ‘to dinner’ in either the topic position 
(which would mean that the whole predication is about that) or in the focus 
position (which would mean that that is the most important part of the utterance) 
would have sounded like boasting. So the speaker conveys the information that 
they are having guests in the evening, and the fact that they are coming for dinner 
comes last, which assigns it a low importance. Yemege is still a necessary part of 
the information, since that is the reason why the mother has stayed home 
cooking. In (36), Bayram'a ‘for the Bayram’ is most felicitous in the post- 
predicate position, since the speaker is most concerned with conveying the 
information that ‘they (j.e., those in whose house they stayed in Antalya) have 
come to Istanbul’; the fact that they came for the Bayram (which tells the purpose 
and length of time) is in this case of secondary importance. Similarly, dipten ‘from 
the bottom’ and sw ‘water’ in (37) are in the post-predicate position because they 
constitute the part of the utterance with low information load. In FSP terms such 
constitutents would be identified as having a low amount of CD, but the differ 
from the theme (topic), which is also identified as having a low amount of CD, by 
not constituting the framework for the rest of the sentence. 

In this section, then, we have examined post-predicate NPs that express various 
types of backgrounded information in Turkish. Backgrounded NPs can be 
discourse-predictable, given or recoverable information, or after-thoughts, or they 
can be part of the new information but have (or are assigned) a less significant 
role with respect to the rest of the utterance (for sociolinguistic or other reasons) 


2.3.2 Post-predicate adverbs 


Adverbs may also occur in the post-predicate position, often being of a 
supplementary nature; we saw an example in (29). Sentential adverbs (such as 
“possibly,” “‘unfortunately") and adverbs of time and manner are among the 
constitutents that occur postverbally rather frequently. Adverbs of place in 
Turkish are nominal in form; the pronouns ora- ‘there,’ bura- ‘here,’ and sura- 
‘over there’ are always used with some form of nominal inflection. Further 
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examples of post-predicate adverbs are given below: 


(38) Tabii gez-cjek-sin, gel-ip 
naturally go=out-fut-2sg come-ger 
otur-ul-maz ki burda 
sit-pass-negsaor part here-loc 

‘Naturally you are going to go out, one can’t just come and sit here’ 

GIA. Ne yap-iyor kiz-lar? 
what do-prog sirl-pl 

“What are the girls doing?” 

B. Onlar gel-di-ler iin akSamiistt 
they come-pst-3pl yesterday afternoon 

“They came yesterday afternoon’ 

(40) A. Deniz su-yu mu? 
sea water-poss3 qencl 

‘Is it sea water?” 

B. Hayir, ama temiz 
no but clean 
Klorlu bol bol 
withschlorine alot 

‘No, but it (ie., the pool) is clean, it has lots of chlorine’ 

a) Biz-im ev-in 
we-gen house-gen 
ve belki 
three maybe 
eveler-i 
house-poss3pl 


“Their house is maybe three times the size of our house here’ 


Examples (38)-(41) contain adverbs of place, time, and degree, and a sentence 
adverb, respectively, occurring in the post-predicate background position. It is 
worth noting that in (39) the response of B to A’s question (What are the girls 
doing?) could not have the time adverbs in any other position. The non-inverted 
order would be: 


(42) Onlar din aksamiistii 
they yesterday afternoon 
gel-di 
come-pst 


“They came yesterday afternoon’ 


The immediately preverbal position of the time adverbs in the unmarked order 
makes this an unsuitable response to A’s question. If the question had been asked 
in a different way, such as: 
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(43) Ne zaman g6r-di-n 
what time see-pst-2sg 
kiz-lar-i? 
girl-pl-ace 


‘When did you see the girls?” 


the possible responses could include (42), for example: 


(44) a. Onlar din akSamistii 
they yesterday afternoon 
biz-e gel-di-ler 
weedat come-pst-3pl 

“They came to us yesterday afternoon’ 

b Din akSamiistit onlar 
yesterday afternoon they 
biz-e sel-di-ler 
we-dat come-pst-3pl 

“They came to us yesterday afternoon" 

c *Onlar gel-di-ler 
they come-pst-3p! 
diin 
yesterday 


To a WH-question with ‘when’—(43)—the time adverb is the direct reply and 
hence cannot be placed after the verb, as the unacceptability of (44)c shows. 

Post-predicate adverbs typically have a supplementary role in the utterance, as 
we tried to illustrate in the examples here, and hence fit into the characterization 
of this position as backgrounding. 5 


2.3.3 Post-predicate subordinate clauses 


Subordinate clauses of various sorts such as subject or object complements 
(which are in the form of nominalizations in Turkish), participial clauses (i.e., 
relative clauses) and a variety of adverbial clauses may occur in the post-predicate 
position when the appropriate pragmatic conditions are met. Examples (33) and 
(34), given earlier to illustrate that the postverbal constitutents were best 
characterized as backgrounded in verb-i sentences, had entire subordinate 
clauses placed after the verb. New examples are given below: 


(45) Cik-ip kendi-ler-in-i savun-sun-lar 
come=out-ger —self-pl-poss-acc—_defend-opt-3p! 
bu haksizlik-lar-i Jap-an-lar 
this injustice-pl-acc _do-SP-pl 


‘Let the ones who committed those injustices come out and defend themselves 


(46) HP bai-a gel-di mi 
HP head-dat come-pst prt 
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Seker-c 

sugar-dat 

bir tokmak 
citizen-gen one lump 
dik-er Eay-ined 
fix-aor tea-poss-ace 


Seker-in-e 

drink-OP-poss3_sugar-poss3-dat 
‘Whenever HP comes into power (lit. comes to the head) it fixes its eye on the 
sugar; it fixes its eye on the one lump (cube) of sugar of the citizen, with which 
he drinks his tea’ 


a Ama bir sarsinti 
but one shock 
‘ol-acak gel-inie 
be-fut of=course come-ger 


‘But, of course it is going to be a shock again when you come (back)” 


Example (45) was uttered after the speaker had been talking for some time about 
the injustices committed at the time a particular political party was in power, so 
the subject bw haksizliklari yapanlar ‘those who committed these injustices’ 
(which is in the form of a participial construction) follows from the previous 
discourse, that is, is recoverable and hence is placed postverbally. Having the 
subject after the verb also creates the effect of delimiting the foreground 
information. The post-predicate clause in (46) is again in the form of a participial 
construction; it is in fact an appositive clause, qualifying bir tokmak Seker ‘one 
lump of sugar,’ which is in the preverbal position. The subordinate clause in (46) 
can be analyzed as supplementary or after-thought material since it adds 
information to an element mentioned in the sentence. In (47) we have an 
adverbial clause, gelinfe ‘when you come,” in the post-predicate position; the 
occurrence of tabii ‘of course’ just before the adverbial clause signals that the 
speaker considers that this sentence was a predictable utterance following a 
conversation about the hearer returning to her home after being away for a long 
time; thus, the adverbial of time follows from previous discourse. 

Elements can be extracted from the subordinate clauses and placed in the post- 
predicate position, as in example (32) (this will be discussed in more detail in 
Chapter Three). 

To summarize: we have taken into account non-verb-final sentences as they are 
used in the spoken language. After having shown that Underhill’s and Hankamer's 
rules that derive sentences with postverbal NPs from an underlying verb-final 
structure are inadequate, we discussed alternative analyses. Kuno's after-thought 
analysis for Japanese was seen to have certain drawbacks for Turkish. The term 
backgrounding was preferred to after-thought ot de-focusing to characterize the 
occurrence of various categories of elements after the predicate, namely, NPs, 
adverbs, and subordinate clauses, and to associate them with a pragmatic function. 
The grammatical restrictions on post-predicate elements and the pragmatic 
conditions under which such marked word-order sentences are used were all 
consistent with and contributed to the definition of the pragmatic function of 
backgrounding. 
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2.4 Sentences with post-predicate elements in the written language 


There appear to be some differences in the usage of non-verb-final sentence in 
the written language as compared with the spoken language. In the more 
traditional or formal styles, typically in legal documents, news items (in papers as 
well as news read on the radio or TV), etc., sentences with post-predicate 
elements are extremely rare. A news item is by definition a statement of new 
information; that is, there is no previous discourse (as in a conversation) so that 
certain elements may be backgrounded. It is to be expected that such formal styles 
employ the unmarked, neutral, verb-final word order. 

However, columnists in papers, in making a commentary, etc., may choose to 
use the informal conversational style rather than the more formal journalistic 
(reportorial) style; in such instances we may observe sentences with post-predicate 
elements.'' The language of written literature differs from the formal styles of 
legal or newspaper language in that occurrences of sentences with backgrounded 
elements are far more frequent. Each writer, naturally, has his/her own style, but 
this usually involves a difference in the frequency of the syntactic structures used 
(along with differences in choice of lexical items, etc.), among which sentences 
with post-predicate elements are also present. 

Although sentences with backgrounded elements were never seen to occur 
discourse-initially in spoken language, such sentences may be used to start a 
paragraph or even as the it sentence of a book. For example, Sevgi Ydnetimi 
‘The Rule of Love’ by A. Erhat (1978) (a collection of essays on human 
civilization through history as reflected in literature, philosophy, mythology, etc.) 
has the following opening sentence: 


(48) “‘Hayran telebi” —_de-r-<di Ataé 
admiring master say-aor-pst Ataé 
Sabahattin Eyliboglu-na hep 
Sabahattin EyOboglu-dat always 
begen-me-den yan-a, olumbu-yu 
like-VN-abl Side-dat positive-ace 
‘gbr-ilp gister-me-den yan-a 
see-ger show-VN-abl side-dat 
oledug-u iin 
be-nom-ace for 


‘Ataé used to call Sabahattin EyUboglu the “admiring master" because he was 
always on the side of appreciating (things), seeing the positive and showing it (to 
others)" 

(note: Atat is a literary critic and Sabahattin Eyiboglu a Turkish writer) 


This sentence has a marked word-order in the form (DO-V-S-I0 complex reason 
cl.); the unmarked word-order would be (S-complex reason cl.-I0-DO-V): 


(48°) Ataé hep begen-me-den yan-a 
Ataé always like-VN-abl Side-dat 
olumiu-yu sor-iip gister-me-den 
positive-acc see-ger show-VN-abl 
yan-a oledug-u ‘tin 


side-abl be-nom-ace for 
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Sabahattin Eyiiboglu-na 

Sabahattin Eybboglu-dat 

“Hayran Celebi” —_de-r-di 

admiring master say-aor-pst 
*Ataé used to call Sabahattin EyOboglu the “‘admiring master” because he was 
ans on the side of appreciating (things), seeing the positive and showing it (to 
others)" 


‘Can we call all the post-predicate elements in (48) backgrounded, when the reader 
does not know exactly what he/she should expect from the book? It should be 
remembered that (48) and all other sentences with post-predicate elements have a 
highly marked word-order. What is the effect of this marked-order sentence? We 
notice that in the unmarked word-order (48°) ““Hayran éelebi”” “the admi 
master” is the focus of the sentence, and this is the constitutent that remains 
preverbal in (48). The choice of the word order in (48) is not arbitrary, that is, if 
the sentence had an S-V-... order (Ataé de-r-di “Hayran éelebi" S. Eylboglu- 
na,...) it would not be acceptable in this context, since the prominent 
information is not about Ataé (vs. somebody else) but “the admiring master” 
whose identity is revealed later; therefore, Afaé cannot be the only preverbal 
element and be treated as the focus. By leaving only the focus of the sentence 
preverbal and placing the rest after the verb, the writer is drawing a distinction in 
the information-content as to focus and non-focus. On an abstract level, then, we 
can still talk about foreground (focus) and background (everything that is not 
focus) information, which appears to be relative to each situation. 

What is the effect of drawing such a sharp distinction between the focused 
constitutent and everything else in the sentence? There seems to be a dramatic 
effect—capturing the reader's attention in the first sentence in the book, created 
by the use of such a marked order with a clear-cut distinction drawn between its 
foregrounded and backgrounded information-content.'? It is not unreasonable that 
marked word-orders in which the verb is not in the expected sentence-final 
position should be exploited in the written language to achieve such effects; 
unmarked orders, being pragmatically neutral, could not serve the purpose. 

‘Not all non-verb-final sentences in the written language are like (48); most of 
them have post-predicate elements that fit into the characterization of background 
information. Here are some examples from Makedonya 1900 *Macedonia 1900,’ a 
collection of short stories by N. Cumali (1976): 


(49) Kuzey Arnavutlug-un belki 
north Albania-gen maybe 
de batin ‘Makadonya-nin 
and whole Macedonia-gen 
en bayak sirisii-yd 
most large flock-poss3-pst 
Kalya-si ol-dug-u siirit 
in=charge be-nom-ace flock 


‘The flock he was in charge of was the largest in northern Albania and maybe in 

all of Macedonia’ 

(50) Kiviljim gibi Gik-iyor-du 
spark=of=fire like come=out-prog-pst 
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hanim-in dudak-lar-i ara-sin-dan 
lady-gen lip-poss3p! between-poss3-abl 
her kelime 
each word 


‘Each word came out like sparks of fire from between the lips of the lady’ 


G1) Bogradit-li Bey vur-ul-mu3-tu son-un-da. 
Bogradié-from Bey shoot-pass-pst-pst_ _end-poss3-loc 
Gené-ti Ozul-mo5-t0 vul-ul-ma-sin-a 
young-pst be-upset-pst-pst shoot-pass-VN-poss3-dat 


‘In the end, the Bey from Bogradit was shot. He was young. He was upset at his 
being shot? 


In (49) the subject of the sentence (ie., the flock he was in charge of), which is 
in the post-predicate position, is identical to the nominal predicate (i.e., the largest 
flock in all of Macedonia), and hence can be treated as background. Example (50) 
occurs in the story after the lady has given her orders; the postverbal NPs hanémin 
dudaklari arasindan her kelime ‘each word from between the lady's lips’ refer to 
her previous statements and hence are discourse-recoverable. Example (50) shows 
@ non-predicate-final sentence with the subject occurring at the end of the 
sentence; it should be recalled that Slobin’s text-counts did not show any 
occurrences of subject-final sentences. In (51) we have a post-predicate adverb 
and a nominalization; the adverb is the supplementary information, and the 
nominalization follows from the previous sentences. 

Sentences with post-predicate elements are used, then, both in written and 
spoken Turkish. The definitions of constitutents that occur after the predicate as 
backgrounded information in most cases apply to the written language. However, 
this marked word-order was also seen to be exploited in the written language to 
create a dramatic effect (often, to capture the reader's attention) in which case the 
foreground/background distinction we claimed existed in such sentences can be 
argued to reside only at an abstract level and to be confined to the whole utterance 
rather than to any previous discourse. 


NOTES 


1. The term postpredicate seems to be more appropriate, since constituents may occur after non- 
verbal predicates as well as after verbal predicates. 
2. For a discussion and examples to illustrate that the same rule is responsible for marked orders 
in the preverbl ordering of NPs, see Chapter One 
‘This automaticaly prevents the nominals in presentative existentials (see section 1.1) from 
fler the predicate, since such “presented” nominals must be indefinite. But a definite 
iY Occur in the post-predicate position. This is illustrated below: 


Oda-nin orta-sin-da bir hed var 
roomgen middle-poss3-loc one cat exist 

“There is a cat in the middie of the room" 

b. *Oda-nin ortasin-da var be hed 
room-gen middle-poss}-loc exist fone cat 

Bir kedi var oda-nis orta-sindo 
one cat exist room-gen —__middle-poss3-toc 


“There is a cat in the middle of the room" 


4. Though indefinite NPs may occur after the verb in imperatives, non-referential DOs cannot. 
For example: 
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(a, Haydi ders ad (DO: non-ref.) 
come-on lesson study 

"Come on, study!” 

Haya aid ders 
come=on study lesson 

Gi) a, Hayai desl dant (D0: det) 
come=on lesson-poss2sp-ace study 

“Come on, study your lesson!” 

b, Haya is dersined 
‘come=on study lesson-poss2sg 


“Come on, study your lesson!” 


This, then, may be taken as another argument in favor of treating the non-referential DO and the 
verb as a case of object incorporation. 

Further evidence comes from the fact that imperatives have other idiosyncratic restrictions; for 
‘example, imperative sentences with double verbs require that the other constituents occur after the 
verb, or between the two verbs: 


(a. kod sit oda-na 
fun #0 room-poss?-sg-dat 

‘Go run to your room" 

b. kod oda-n-a git 

©. *oda-na kod git 


6. Genitive constructions in Turkish are expressed with the possessor marked in the genitive case 
and the possessed marked with a possessive suffix, c., 


Ali-min araba-si 
‘Algen car-poss3 
AIS car" 


‘There are also larger constructions, such as nominalization, in which the subject of the embedded 
sentence is in the genitive and the nominalized verb has the possessive suffix; these have the structure 
‘of a genitive construction. 

7. From Example (20) onward, most of the examples are taken from conversations recorded in 
September 1978 in Istanbul. This recording (bout $0 minutes ong, 635 utterances) consis of two 
sels of conversations: the participants in both sets (with the exception of the person doin 
Tecording) didnot know that their speech was being recorded. fn the sts of conversational dat, 
there were three partkipants. Two were women about sixty-five years old, one with a high school 
education, the other with a junior high school education, the third person was the author of this 
‘monograph, who did the recording. In the second set of conversational data, there were again two 
persons besides the author; one was a woman of about forty-five with no education (she had come to 
Istanbul from a village about five years earlier), and the second was a woman in her late fifties with a 
university education. All participants used sentences with inverted word-order in the same way, 

1. tis interesting to note that there is « metathesis in farbka, which should be fabrika “actory. 

9. An example of zeco-pronominalization overlapping with deietion is: 


katophane-ye geri 

Iibrary-dat ack 
ver-dion mi? 
ive-pst-2se genct 

“Did you give the book back to the libeary? 


B. 


ver-dicm 
sive-pst-Isg 


10. In this example, aklina gelmek ‘to occur (to somebody)” is semantically a single unit, since 
simple verb diiiiamek “10 think of can be substituted for it It is, thus, treated as a single unit 
syntactically 

11. To illustrate this fact, here is a passage taken from Cetin Altan’s column in Miliyet (6 Feb. 
1982), titled “talyan Usuld Memurluk” (Being a Government Employee Italian Style’): 


Post-Predicate Elements n 


Hitbir memur diye 
‘no one gover.empl part 
sekiz ay sOreyle birak-ip 
cight month duration quit-ger 
bOyOk otel-ler-den —bir-in-de yap-ma-ya 
big hotel-plabl ‘one-gen-loc o-VN-dat 
sealk-maz. Our 1 elrin, 
type part income-gen 
maal-in-dan 
‘salary-gen-abl 
bil-se bile, 
know-cond even 
bub-ur. 
‘more superior find-sor. 
bayak otel sayi-si 
big hotel number-poss3 
arkedad-tor-i hemen 
friend-poss3-pl immediately 
‘Utoncisa bizde 
third werloc 
aylik yoklug- 
‘months absence-poss3 
kat-maz, Birkat 
miss-neg-aor afew 
hasta ob-duge 
sick bbe-nom-p3 
ya amir-den rel izin 
ther boss-abl special permission 
men bir doktor 
oo immediately ‘one doctor 
koa doga-sin-a. 


if he knows that the income in such hot 


immediately recognize him. Third, the absence of « government employee for eight months could 
never be missed here. Even if he is truly sick for few days, either a special permission from his boss, 


fr a doctor's report, has to be received and placed in his dossier” 


le rather than 
im’ and dosyasina 


We can easily claim that Altan has written the above passage in a conversational 
formal, journalistic style. We note two occurrences of postverbal elements, onu *t 
“Yo his dossier," both of which fall into the category of backgrounded information. 

12. The same kind of device may be witnessed in written English, where the opening of a story 
may contain pronouns and definite NPs, such as She knew she had missed the sain. The fact that the 
identity of the referent is not immediately revealed captures the reader's attention, 
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There are three major syntactic positions, each of which has a corresponding 
pragmatic function: 


Syntactic position Pragmatic function 
S-initial Topic 
Immediately preverbal Focus 
Post-predicate Backgrounding 


There are, basically, two ways of accounting for word orders, in simplex 
sentences, that differ from the canonical SOV pattern: (a) by rules that derive the 
marked orders from an underlying sentence with the basic word-order; and (b) by 
defining constituent positions in a sentence on functional grounds. A discussion of 
the relative merits of these two approaches for Turkish will be given in Chapter 
Six; since we are not concerned with the formal representation of these rules or 
processes, we shall for the time being ignore this question and use the terms 
topicalization (T), focusing (F), and backgrounding (B) to characterize the 
occurrence of a constituent in the syntactic positions associated with these 
pragmatic functions. (Indeed, talking about T, F and B as rules would make no 
difference in the discussion of the data here.) in order to find out more about the 
syntactic restrictions on these processes and to give a more precise characterization 
of their functions, we now investigate word order and word-order variation in 
complex sentences, in particular, those..with embedded sentences (in traditional 
terminology, subordinate clauses). 
Embedded sentences in Turkish are typically, though not always, 
morphologically marked. We distinguish among the types of embedded sentences 
according to their surface marking: 


(i) Morphologically marked embedded S 
ii) Syntactically marked embedded S 
Embedded S neither syntactically nor morphologically marked 


This classification will later prove to have validity for word-order behavior as well. 


3.1 Types of embedded sentences 
In this section, we describe the three major types of embedded sentences. 


2 
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3.1.1 Morphologically marked embedded sentences 


Embedded sentences that are morphologically marked in Turkish always 
precede the verb of the main clause, which is sentence-final; that is, the order is 
SV. Among the morphologically marked embedded sentences we can distinguish 
four types, according to the affix (suffix) they take and the corresponding function 
of the embedded sentence: (a) participial clauses; (b) nominalizations, verbal 
nouns, and infinitives; (c) gerunds; and (d)) embedding under the negative verb. 


3.1.1.1 Participial constructions 


Relative clauses in Turkish are in the form of participial constructions; that is, 
the verb of the relative clause takes one of the participle suffixes and precedes the 
head noun.! For example: 


Wa Cojuk ev-e gid-iyor 
child house-dat go-prog 

‘The child is going home (to the house)" 

b [Ev-c gid-ert) Gojuk 
house-dat go-SP child 

‘The child who is going home’ 

©. (Cojug-un igi} ev 
child-gen g0-OP-poss3 house 


“The house that the child is going to 


The subject dofuk ‘child’ in (1)b and the directional eve ‘to the house’ in (1)e are 
the heads of the relative clauses. The grammatical role of the relativized NP 
(whether subject or non-subject) is reflected in the type of participle suffix of the 
verb of the embedded S; the subject participle (SP) suffix -En is used when the 
head noun of the relative clause is the subject in the underlying sentence, and the 
object participle (OP) suffix -D/K is used when the head is an NP other than the 
subject in the underlying sentence.? Several other participle suffixes exist which 
are equivalent to different tenses. For example, -EJEk, the morpheme for future 
tense, can be used as a future participle marker (as we illustrate below). 


Qa. Cojuk eve gid-ejek 
child house-dat go-fut 

‘The child will go home* 

b. [Ev-e gid-efek] éojuk 
house-dat go-futP child 

“The child who will go home” 

© (Cojug-un ev 
child-gen house 


“The house that the child will go to” 


Again in (2)b we have the subject relativized on and in (2)c the directional, but 
here we do not have two different future participle suffixes reflecting the 
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difference in the grammatical roles of the nouns relativized on, as was the case in 
(1). However, there is no ambiguity, since (2)¢ has morphological marking 
peculiar to relative clauses with an OP, which distinguishes it from (2)b. As (I)c 
and (2)c illustrate, any non-subject relative is in the form of a genitive 
construction (where the possessor is marked with the genitive suffix and the 
possessed with the possessive suffix); the subject of the underlying sentence is in 
the genitive case and the participial form of the verb receives the possessive 
marker. When the subject is relativized, as in (1)b and (2)b, there is no marking 
in the construction except for the participle suffix on the verb. 

In addition to the future -EJEk, the aorist and the -mli past can also produce 
participial forms of the verb, as (3) and (4) illustrate.’ 


Q) {Laf-tan anla-r) bir kedi 
speech-abl understand-aor.p. one cat 

“A cat that understands words/speech” 

@) [Yarim kkal- mis] bir indaat 
half remain-past.p. one construction 


‘A construction that is left in the middle (lit. half remaining)" 


Participial constructions precede the head noun; this is consistent with the 
modifier-head patterning in verb-final languages. In Turkish, just as any adjective 
may function as a noun in the absence of a following noun, a participial 
construction may function as a nominal in the absence of a following head noun. 
This is illustrated in the following examples: 


a. Kirmizi kutu-yu isti-yor-um 
red box-ace want-prog-Isg 
‘I want the red box’ 


b. Kirmizi-yi 
red-ace want-prog-1sg 
“I want the red one" 


)a. fo eve 
that house-dat 
adam tani-yor mu-sun? 
man-ace know-prog qencl-2sg 

“Do you know the man who entered that house?" 

b. fo eve sir-en)-i 
that house-dat enter-SP-acc 
tani-yor mu-sun? 
know-prog qeencl-2sg 


“Do you know the one who entered that house?" 


In (5)b and (6)b the adjective and the participial construction are nominal in 
form; their appro} (the accusative, in this case) depends on the 
grammatical role they play with respect to the verb.* 
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3.1.1.2 Nominalizations, verbal nouns, infinitives 


Subject or object complements are expressed by nominalizations, verbal nouns, 
and  infinitival constructions in Turkish, which are all morphologically 
distinguished. The verb of the embedded S is marked with the infinitive suffix 
-mEk infinitival clauses, -mE in verbal noun constructions, and -DIK in 
nominalizations.* If the subject of the embedded S in either the verbal-noun 
constructions or nominalizations is expressed, it is in the genitive (ie, it has the 
suffix - ln) and a corresponding possessive suffix is attached to the verbal noun or 
the nominalized verb (a genitive construction is in the form NP-gen . . . NP-poss, 
in Turkish), for example, Ali-nin gel-me-si (Ali-gen come-VN-poss3) ‘Ali's 
coming.’ In the infinitival construction the subject is understood as identical to 
that of the main S (ie., in transformational terms these structures would be 
derived by Equi-NP deletion). Example of infinitival complements, verbal nouns, 
and nominalizations are given below: 


Ma. (AkSamlari televizyon 
evenings television 
seyret- mek] isti-yor-um 
watch-int want-prog-1sg 

‘I want to watch television in the evenings’ 

b. {AkSamlari televizyon 
evenings television 
seyret-mek-]ten hodlan-iyor-um 
watch-inf-abl like-prog-Isg 


‘I like to watch television in the evenings’ 


(8) (Tarkée ‘Sgren-mek) 
Turkish learn-inf 
zor degil 
difficult not 
‘It’s not difficult to learn Turkish? 
(9) ‘On-dan (dogru-yu soyle- me-sin]-i 
he-abl true tell-VN-poss3-ace 


bekle-r-di-m® 
expect-aor-pst-Isg, 
‘1 (would have) expected him to tell the truth’ 


(ao) (On-un dogru-yu soyle- dig-inl-i 
he-gen true-ace tell-nom-poss3-ace 
bil-iyor-um 
know-prog-Isg 


‘I know that he is telling the truth” 


In (7)a and b we have an infinitival object-complement; except for the verb iste- 
‘want’ and bil- ‘know’ used in certain constructions, verbs require i 
object-complements to take the proper case marking, as (7)b shows (hodlan- ‘like’ 
idiosyncratically takes an ablative object).’ In (8) we have an infinitival subject- 
complement, in (9) and (10) a verbal-noun construction and nominalization, 
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respectively. The distinction between verbal nouns and nominalizations seems to 
be that the former refers to an action while the latter refers to a fact.* Another 
difference is that nominalizations can distinguish between future and non-future: 
-DIK is used for non-future reference and - EJEk for future reference. 

The question may be raised whether -EJEk, when used in this kind of 
embedded clause, produces a nominalization, or a verbal noun construction, We 
argue that the use of -EjEk results in a nominalization, for two reasons. One, 
~EJEk can be substituted for -DIK (a nominalizer) but not for - mE (a verbal noun 
affix). Thus, -EjEk and -DIK have a paradigmatic relation; we can replace -DIK 
in (10) with -EJEk (which marks future) to get the acceptable sentence (11), but 
if we replace - mE in (9) with -EJEK we get the unacceptable sentence (12): 


ay [On-un dogru-yu sdyle-yeleg-in)-i 
he-gen true-ace tell-fut=nom-poss3-acc 
bil-iyor-um 
know-prog-Isg 

“I know that he will tell the truth’ 

(2) *On-dan dogru-yu sdyle-yeleg-in-i 
he-abl truth-ace tell-fut=nom-poss3-ace 
bekle-r-di-m 


expect-aor-pst-1sg 


‘Two, -EJEk seems to refer to a fact rather than an action. For example, séyleyelegi 
“that he will tell (the truth)’ in (11) refers to the fact of his telling the truth rather 
‘than the action; in this cs the main verb bil- ‘know’ also plays a role in the 
factual reading of the nominalization. 

These constructions may be also used with postpositions, in which case they 
cease to be a subject or object complement to the verb and instead acquire the 
function of adverbial clauses.’ Thus, complex postpositional constructions are 
functionally adverbial constructions, though structurally they are nominal, The 
examples below are a representative sample of a much larger set of complex 
postpositional constructions: 


(3) Ders tali3- mak itin 
lesson study-inf for 
ev-de kal-di 
house-loc stay-pst 

‘He stayed home in order to study” 

4) gel-me-den nde 


come-come-VN-abl before 


study-prog-pst-1sg. 
“I was studying before you came” 


(as) Bu ev-e taSin-dig-imiz-dan 
this house-dat move-nom-poss-1pl-abl 
beri yegmur yag-iyor 
since rain rain-prog 


“It's been raining since we moved to this house” 
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Certain postpositions require the nouns/nominals they follow to be in particular 
cases; for example, dnje ‘before’ and beri ‘since’ in (14) and (15), respectively, 
govern the ablative case. Postpositions must be marked for such idiosyncrasies in 
the lexicon. 


3.1.1.3 Constructions with gerunds 


The term gerund refers to a form of the verb that makes an embedded clause 
adverbial or nominal in function. If a set of suffixes without tense distinction is 
attached to a verb the resulting construction is an adverbial or nominal clause with 
a gerund. Some gerunds are formed with discontinuous morphemes requiring 
Feduplication of the verb root; for example, V-ip V-mE-DIK-poss ‘whether, if,” 
V-dl-person V-Eli ‘(ever) since,’ V-Er V-mEz ‘as soon as.’ Examples are provided 
below to illustrate this type of embedded sentence." 


(16) Hirsiz-lar kes- ip 
thief-pl cut-ger 
eri gir-mid-ler 
inside enter-pst-pl 

‘Cutting the glass (window) the thieves have entered the house’ 

a7) On-un toplantiya gel- ip 
he-gen meeting-dat come: ger 
‘gel-me-dig-in-i merak ed-iyor-um 
‘come- neg-nom-poss3-acc wonder-prog-1sg. 

‘I wonder whether he came to the meeting’ 

(18) Akgamlari mizik dinle-yerek 
evenings music listen-ger 
dinten-ir-im 
res-aor-Isg 

‘L rest in the evenings by listening to music’ 

(19) Sehr-e sit: infe kaybol-du-k 
city-dat enter-ger lose-pst-IpI 

“We got lost when we entered the city’ 

(20) Bura-ya gel-eli iki ay 
here-dat come-ger two month 
ol-uyor 
be-prog 

‘It’s been two months since we came here’ 

Quy Bu Sehr-e gel-di-k 
this city-dat come-pst-Ipt 
gel-ell yagmur yag-ma-di 


come-ger rain rain-neg-pst 
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“Ever since we came to this city, it hasn't rained’ 


22 Ben konuS-ur-ken siz 
1 speak-aor-ger you 
‘sus-mali-siniz 
keep=quiet-necess-2pl 

*You should keep quiet when I speak’ 


(23) Yemeg-im bit-er bit-mez 
dinner-poss! end-aor end-neg=aor 
Ealid-mag-a baSli-yajag-im 
work-inf-dat start-fut-1sg 


‘I'll start working as soon as my dinner is over’ 


In sentences (17), (21), and (23) the gerunds are formed with discontinuous 
morphemes. 

The conditionals in Turkish, where the verb is marked by the suffix -sE, could 
also be considered a special case of adverbial constructions. However, the 
conditionals differ from other adver structions (those formed with gerunds, 
‘or complex postpositional constructions) in that they may also take a tense/aspect 
and person marking. For example: 


(24) a. 


tani-say-di-n bok 
know-cond-pst-2sg_ much 


sev-er-di-n 
love-aor-pst-2sg 
“If you had known (gotten to know) him, you would have liked him a lot” 


b. On-u tani-diy-sa-n bok 
he-acc know-pst-cond-2sg much 
sev-mi8-sin-dir 


love-pst-2sg-pred.m. 
‘If you've gotten to know him, you must have liked him a lot’ 


The position of the conditional morpheme correlates with its interpretation: when 
it immediately follows the verb root, as in (24)a, the sentence is a counter-factual 
condition, and when it follows the tense suffix, as in (24)b, the sentence is a 
hypothetical conditional. 


3.1.1.4 Embedding under the negative verb 


In Turkish a sentence with a verbal predicate may be embedded in a higher 
sentence whose verb is the negative degil. (It should be recalled that sentences 
with non-verbal predicates, in particular substantive predicates, formed their 
negatives with degil (section 1.1).) There are, however, certain restrictions; if the 
verb has the past-tense morpheme -D/, the necessity modality suffix -mELI 
(should, ought to’), or the optative modality suffix -£, the sentence cannot be 
embedded under degil. When a sentence is embedded under the negative verb, 
the person-marking on the embedded verb moves onto the higher verb degil, 
which means that the embedded verb is left non-finite in form. Let us consider 
some examples: 
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25) a. Ali bura-ya daha evvel 
Ali here-dat more before 


“Ali has come here before (has been here before)” 


b. (Ali bura-ya daha evvel 
Ali here-dat more before 
degil 
not 

‘Ali has not come here before” 

« Ali bura-ya daha evvel 
Ali here-dat more before 


‘Ali hasn't come here before” 


26) a. Ben on-dan 
I he-abl 

‘I'm afraid of him/her* 

b. Ben on-dan 
I he-abl 
degil-im 
not-lsg 

‘I'm not afraid of him’ 

co Ben on-dan 
I he-abl 

“I'm not afraid of hi 

27a. Ben bura-ya bir daha 
The ‘one more 

‘L'il come here again (lit. one more time)" 

b, [Ben bura-ya 
I here-dat 
gel-ejek] degil-im 
come-fut not-1sg 


‘I'm not going to come here again’ 


© Ben bura-ya 
I here-dat 
gel-mi-yejeg-im 
come-neg-fut-1sg 

‘I'm not going to come here again’ 


(28). Ben bura-ya 
I here-dat 
gel-di-m 
come-pst-1sg 

‘I came here before’ 


2) 


gel-mis 
‘come-pst 


gel-mi3] 
come-pst 
gel-me-mis 


come-neg-pst 


kork-uyor-um 
fear-prog-1sg 


kork-uyor 
fear-prog 


kork- mu-yor-um 
fear-neg-prog-1sg 


gel-cjeg-im 
come-fut-isg 


bir daha 
‘one more 


bir daha 


‘one more 


daha evvel 
more before 
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b. *[Ben bura-ya 
1 here-dat 
gel-di) degil-im 
come-pst not-1sg 

‘ Ben 
1 here-dat 
gel-me-di-m 


come-neg-pst-Isg 
‘I didn’t come here before” 


Q9) a. On-un teklif-in-i 
he-gen offer-poss3-ace 
et-meli-sin 
do-necess-25 

“You should/must accept his offer’ 

b. *{On-un teklif-in-i 
he-gen offer-poss3-acc 
et-meli] 
do-neg-necess _nt-25g 

“ On-un 


he-gen offer-poss3-acc 
et-me-meli-sin 
do-neg-necess-2sg, 

*You shouldn't accept his offer’ 


Q0)a Bu kitab-i 
this book-ace 

‘Let's read this book’ 

b. “Bu kitab-i 
this book-ace 
egitim 
not-Ipl 

© Bu kitab-i 
this book-ace 


‘Let's not read this book’ 


daha evvel 
more before 


daha evvel 
more before 


kabul 
accept 


kabul 
accept 


kabul 
accept 


oku-ya-lim 
read-opt-1p! 


oku-yal 
read-opt 


read-neg-opt-Ipl 


The 6 sentences in the examples above show embedding under the negative verb, 
while the c sentences illustrate a corresponding negative sentence that is simplex 
in form. In (27)b the person-marking has moved to the negative verb, causing the 
verb in the embedded S (gelejek) to be marked as non-finite. The 5 sentences of 
(28)-(30) are ungrammatical, indicating that a sentence whose verb has the suffix 
-DI (definite past), - EU (necessity), or -E (optative) cannot be embedded under 
degil, such sentences are negated only by the verb taking the verbal-negation 
morpheme -m£, as the c examples illustrate. The interesting point here is the 
semantic distinction between the acceptable 6 sentences (embedding under degil) 
and thee sentences (simplex negative S). We claim that degil, as the higher verb, 
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negates the whole of the embedded sentence—the reading of the acceptable 6 
sentences may be characterized as: “it is not the case that S.”” On the other hand, 
in simplex negative sentences (where the verb is marked with the negative 
morpheme -mE) only the predicate is negated. Although predicate negation and S 
negation may overlap, there are critical differences. For example, it is possible, by 
the use of emphatic stress, for any constituent to be negated in a simplex negative 
sentence, whereas in an embedding under degi only the subject can be singled out 
‘as the negated constituent. This is illustrated in the following examples: 


(31) a. Ben cali8-mi-yajag-im 
1 work-neg-fut-1sg 

‘I’m not going to work at this job’ 

b. Ben Cali3-mi-yajag-im, 
1 work-neg-fut-1sg 
baska Ealid-ir-im 
other one job-loc work-a0r-Isg. 

‘1'm not going to work at this job, I'll work at another job’ 

os Bin bu te Eali8-mi-yafag-im, 
1 this job-loc work-neg-fut-1sg 


kardeS-im balid-ajak 
brother-possisg —_work-fut 
‘Z’m not going to work at this job, my brother is (going to work)” 


32) a. Ben bu i8-te EaliS-ajak degil-im 

T this job-loc work-fut not-13g 
“T’'m not going to work at this job (it’s not the case that I'm g 
job)’ 


b "Ben bit id-te balid-ajak degil-im, 
1 this job-loc work-fut not-1sg, 
baSka bir iS-te balid- 
other one job-loc work-aor-Isg_ 

‘I’m not going to work at this job, I'll work at another job’ 


to work at this 


Cs Bu iSte bén degil-im, 
this job-loc I not-1sg 
kardeS-im 


brother-possisa 
‘Zam not going to work at this job, my brother will (I'm not the one who's going 
to work at this job, my brother is)’ 


In the simplex negative sentence (31), emphatic stress delimits the scope of 
negation; biz ite ‘at this job’ is stressed in (31)b and that is the negated 
constituent, as the second part of the utterance (‘I'll work at another job") makes 
clear. Similarly, in (32)c the stressed constituent ben ‘I’ is in the scope of 
negation, and not bu iite ‘at this job,” which again is evident from the second 
statement kardesim éalisajak ‘my brother will work (at that job).’ However, it is 
not possible to delimit the scope of negation in the same way when the sentence is 
embedded under degil; the ungrammaticality of (32)b, where at this job is singled 
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‘out as the negated constituent, and the grammaticality of (32)c, where / is the 
negated constituent, show that only the subject can fall into the scope of negation 
by receiving contrastive stress. It should be noted here that the semantic 
interpretation of the sentence reflects the stress shift onto the subject NP; (32)c 
now reads ‘I’m not the one who is going to work at this job, my brother is’ rather 
than ‘It’s not the case that S.’ A participial reading of the S embedded under degil 
can be argued on morphological grounds as well, since it appears that only tenses 
homophonous with participles (ie., -E/Ek, -ml, and the -R aorist, discussed in 
3.1.1.1) can appear on the verb embedded under degil. 

the claim that the embedded S under the negative verb degil is participial in 
form, then, predicts the unacceptability of the embedded verb to take -DI (28), 
since this suffix cannot function as a participial marker. However, the behavior of 
the verbal suffix -/yor seems to create a problem for the claim that sentences 
embedded under degil are participles; -/yor, which is used to mark the progressive 
tense, cannot form participial constructions but may appear on the verb embedded 
under the negative verb. That is 


G3)a Her gin yemek 
every day food 
piSir-jyor-um 
cook-prog-Isg 

‘I'm cooking (food) every day" 

b. [Her giin yemek 
every day food 
pidir-jor) degil-i 
cook-prog neg-lsg 

‘I’m not cooking every day’ 

c “Her gin yemek 
every day food 
pisit-ivor kadin 
cook-prog woman 


In (33)c, we see that -Jyor cannot function as a participial suffix; if we substitute 
-EJEK we have an acceptable sentence. The analysis of the structure of the 
sentence embedded under the negative verb, then, remains an open question. 

The difference in contexts in which simplex negative sentences and embedded 
sentences under the negative verb are used indicates that the presuppositions 
involved are different. A sentence embedded under degil is discourse- or context- 
dependent, that is, it is necessary that the hearer presuppose the truth of the 
corresponding affirmative statement (which often has been mentioned ot alluded 
to in discourse).'' The following example illustrates this: 


G4) A. Sen ben-im sbyle-dik-ler-im-i 
you T-gen say-nom-pl-posslsg. 
yanlis anla-mié-sin 
wrong understand-pst-2sg 


*You misunderstood what I said’ 
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B. Hayir yanlis anla-mi3 
no wrong understand-pst 
degil-im, ézir dile-me-n 
not-Isg apology request-VN-poss2sg, 
gereksiz 
necessary=not 


‘No, I haven't misunderstood’ 
‘No, it's not the case that I have misunderstood; it’s not necessary for you to 
apologize’ 


In B’s statement, the whole proposition embedded under degil is negated, and this 
Proposition is exactly what A believes to be true, as is evident from A’s previous 
statement. Simplex negative sentences, on the other hand, are not context- 
dependent to the degree that the hearer always has to presuppose the 
corresponding affirmative. This is illustrated in the example below, where only a 
simplex negative statement is acceptable: 


35) a. Pazar Ali-nin 
Sunday Ali-gen 
parti-sin-e ama 
party-poss3-dat but 
on-a kiz-dig-im itin 
he-dat be=angry-nom-poss] for 
git-mi-yefeg-im 


go-neg-fut-1sg 
‘I was going to go to Ali's party on Sunday, but because I got angry at him I'm 
not going to go" 


b. *Pazar giin-i Ali-nin 
Sunday day-poss3 Ali-gen 
parti-sin-e gid-ejek-ti-m ama 
party-poss3-dat go-fut-pst-Isg. but 
on-a kiz-dig-im iin 
he-dat besangry-nom-poss! for 
sid-ejek degil-im 
go-fut not-Isg 


‘I was going to go to Ali's party on Sunday, but because I got angry at him, it is 
not the case that I will go" 


In (35)a, which is the only acceptable form, both the speaker and the hearer know 
who Ali is, but other than this shared information, the whole utterance is new 
information. Since there is no previous discourse about the speaker going or not 
going to Ali’s party, the hearer has no such presupposition; thus (35)b, a structure 
used in highly presuppositional contexts, is inappropriate. 

The verb of the embedded sentence in Turkish is morphologically distinguished 
from the main verb in one of two ways: either (a) the verb is non-finite in form, 
that is, it carries no tense or person marking (e.g., infinitivals, gerunds, participials 
with the SP or OP suffix); or (b) the embedded verb expresses tense and person 
but has nominal morphology, such as case-marking (e.g., nominalization: 
four types of embedded sentences discussed in this section—participial 
constructions, nominalizations, gerunds, and clauses embedded under the negative 
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verb—are distinguished according to their morphology and their grammatical role 
in the sentence. It is possible, however, for certain morphemes to be used in 
different kinds of embedded sentences; for example, the future morpheme - EJEk 
was seen in participial constructions (e-g., gid-eleg-im ev ‘the house I will go to’) 
and in nominalizations (e.g., gid-e/eg-im-i bil-iyor ‘he knows that I will go’), in 
which case further morphological marking (e.g., accusative case on a 
nominalization) and the grammatical function of the clause distinguish between 
the embedded sentences. 


3.1.1.5 Embedding of sentences with non-verbal predicates 


In sentences with non-verbal predicates the verb ol- ‘be/become’ takes the 
morphological markings that occur in embedded sentences. Since one criterion for 
distinguishing between an embedded clause and a main clause (or, for that matter, 
distinguishing between embedding and coordination) is the verbal morphology, it 
is necessary for an embedded S to have an overt verb. This point is more clearly 
seen in the examples below: 


(36) a. Cojuk hasta 
child sick 

‘The child is sick’ 

b. (Hasta oan) fojuk 
sick be-SP child 

“The child who is sick’ 

(0) Cofuk ol-unja 
child be-ger 
okul-a 
school-dat 

“whem the child became sick, he couldn't go to schoo!’ 

(38) Hasta olmak iste-mi-yor-sa-n 
sick be-int want-neg-prog-cond-25g 
didari Gik-ma 
outside go-neg, 

‘If you don't want to be sick, don’t go outside’ 

G9) Cofuk hasta ol-mus 
child sick be-pst 
degil 
not 


“The child hasn’t gotten sick” 


In all these examples, the verb ol- ‘be/become’ receives the verbal suffixes: the 
SP (subject participle) -En, in (36), that forms participials; -Jn/£, in (37), that 
forms gerunds; and -mEK, in (38), that forms infinitival clauses. Example (39) 
illustrates the use of o/- with a non-verbal predicate embedded under the negative 
verb degil. 
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3.1.2 Syntactically marked embedded sentences 


The verb in a syntactically marked embedded sentence is finite in form; this is 
the factor that distinguishes this type of embedded S from the morphologically 
marked embedded S. The verb in a syntactically marked embedded $ expresses 
tense and person, just like a main verb; it is the subordinating particles that signal 
that the S is an embedded clause. Embedded sentences marked by subordinating 
particles may be divided into two groups: (A) those marked by particles such as ki 
oréiinkii;'? and (B) those marked by the particle dive. The differences between 
group A and B are that the particles in group A precede the embedded S whereas 
diye follows it, and an embedded S marked by a group-A particle follows the main 
clause whereas one marked by diye precedes it. We can represent this 
schematically: 


vk OS 
eankis 
Ss dye Vv 


The question arises as to why dive is called a subordinating particle and not a 
postposition, since, like other postpositions such as itin ‘for,’ dnje ‘before,’ beri 
‘since’ (as given in examples (13)—(15), it follows the embedded S. The 
difference between dive and a postposition is that the latter occurs only after nouns 
or constructions that are nominal in form, while diye occurs after a finite verb (no 
nominal morphology), marking that sentence as embedded. Let us reconsider 
(4): 


aa) Sen gel-me-den Snfe 
you ‘come-VN- abl before 
éali3-iyor-dum 
work-prog-pst-15g 

“I was working/studying before you came’ 


The verbal-noun form preceding dnje ‘before’ (gel-me-den) has the nominal case- 
marking (ablative -DEn); dive is never used in such morphologically marked 
embedded sentences." 

The patterning of an embedded S marked syntactically by the particles in group 
A goes against the verb-final order in two ways: first, embedded Ss of this type 
follow the main clause; second, the particle precedes the embedded clause. The 
fact that subordinating particles such as the ones in group A were borrowed into 
the language from Persian, an Indo-European language, explains this apparent 
syntactic peculiarity. Ki, a general subordinator in Persian, is used in Turkish to 
introduce a variety of clauses such as object complements and adverbial clauses; 
Giinkii “because” introduces reason clauses.'* Often the message expressed by the 
particles in group A can also be conveyed by a structure that is more consistent 
with the syntax of the language. For example: 


(40) a. Emin-im ki {Ali 
certain-Isg. prt Ali 
sinif-in-i get-ojek-tir] 
class-poss3-acc pass-fut-pred.m. 


‘I’m certain that Ali will pass his class’ 
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sinif-in-i 
class-poss3-ace pass-fut-poss3-abl 


‘I'm certain that Ali will pass his class (tit. I'm certain of Ali's passing his class)" 


41) a. Din ie gid-e-me-di-m 
yesterday work-dat go-abil-neg-pst-1sg 
eink feok yorgun-du-m) 
because very tired-pst-Isg 

‘I couldn't go to work yesterday because I was very tired” 

b [Cok yorgun ol-dug-um] 
very tired be-nom-poss] 
itin din ie 
for yesterday work-dat 
id-e-me-di-m 
go-abil-neg-pst-Isg 


‘I couldn't go to work because I was very tired yesterday’ 


In (40)a, ki introduces a complement clause; this can also be expressed in the 
form of a nominalization, which precedes the predicate (as in (40)b). In (41)a we 
have a reason clause marked by ¢iinkit ‘because’ that follows the main clause, 
while the alternative structure in (42)b is in the form of a nominal construction 
followed by a postposition and precedes the main clause. The functional difference 
between the a andb forms is that in (40) and (41)a the main predicate appears 10 
be the prominent element in the S, since it is S-initial or precedes the embedded 
clauses (it should be recalled that post-predicate elements do not take stress in 
Turkish). In (40) and (41)b, however, it is possible to stress an element in the 
embedded clause, which now precedes the main clause, and thus to have 
additional or different prominent elements in the sentence. 

The particle diye has developed from the verb de- ‘say’ and has the gerund 
suffix -£; it marks reason or purpose clauses. Here are some examples: 


42) (Uzil-mi-ye-yim) dive ban-a 
be=upset-neg-opt-Isg part T-dat 
° haber-i sdyle-me-mi8-ler 
that news-acc tell-neg-pst-3p] 


“They haven't told me that news so that I wouldn't be upset” 


(43) fo is kabul et-ti-m] 
that job-ace accept-pst-1sg 
diye baba-m ban-a 
prt father-poss! —T-dat 
ok kid 
much anger-pst 


‘My father was angry with me because I accepted that job” 


In (42) diye marks a purpose clause, while in (43) it marks a reason clause; the 
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tense/aspect and modality markings on the verb of the embedded S determine 
whether itis interpreted as purpose or reason. 

To summarize: syntactically marked embedded Ss in Turkish have a finite verb 
and are marked by subordinating particles, which may be categorized into two 
groups: ki, ciinkii, etc., which precede the embedded clause; and diye, which 
follows the embedded clause. 


3.1.3 Embedded sentences neither morphologically nor syntactically marked 


A small set of verbs in Turkish require neither morphological nor syntactic 
marking on their complement clauses. These verbs are zannet- ‘assume/think,” 
san- ‘assume/think’ (these two are typical “raising” verbs)," and tahmin et- 
‘guess.’ To describe the structure of these sets of sentences we find it convenient 
to use transformational terminology, but this use is not meant to have theoretical 
implications. We illustrate embedded Ss under these verbs in the following 
examples: 


44) Ali o kizei tani-yor 
Ali that girl-ace know-prog 

“Ali knows that git!’ 

b. [ali 0 kiz-i tani-yor] 
Ali that girl-ace know-prog 
zannet-ti-m 
think-pst-Isg 

‘I thought Ali knew that gi 

cs (Ali-yi © kiz- tani-yor) 
Ali-ace that girl-ace know-prog 
zannet-ti-m 
think-pst-Isg 

‘I thought Ali knew that girl” 

a (Ali-nin okizd tani-dig-in)-i 
Ali-gen that girl-acc know-nom-poss3-ace 
zannet-tim 
think-pst-Isg 

‘I thought Ali knew that girl (lit. I believed Ali's knowing that girl)” 

(45) a. Onlar biz-e gel-ejek 
they we-dat come-fut 

“They'll come to us (i.e., to visit)” 

b. [Ontar gel-cjek] 
they we-dat come-fut 
san-mis-ti-m 


think-pst-pst-Isg 
‘I'd thought that they were coming to us’ 
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c V7Onlar-¥ biz-e gel-cjek) 
they-ace we-dat come-fut 
san-mis-ti-m 


think-pst-pst-Isg 
‘I'd thought that they were coming to us’ 


a. {Onlar-in biz-e gel-ejeg-inl-i 
they-gen we-dat come-fut-poss3-acc 


‘T thought that they were coming to us (lit. 'd believed their coming to us)” 


(46) a. Onlar biz-e gel-ejek 
they we-dat come-fut 

“They will come to us’ 

b, {Onlar gel-ejek] 
they come-fut 
tahmin-ed-iyor-um 
gucss-prog-1sg 

“I guess they will come to us" 

¢ "[Onlar-4 biz-e gel-ejek) 
they-ace werdat ‘come-fut 
tahmin ed-iyor-um 
guess-prog-lsg 

d (Onlar-in biz-e gel-cjeg-in}-i 
they-gen we-dat come-fut-nom-poss3-ace 


tahmin ed-iyor-um 
guess-prog-lsg 
‘I guess that they will come to us (lit. I guess their coming to us)* 


The b sentences of the three sets of examples given contain complement clauses 
that are neither morphologically nor syntactically marked. The c sentences of (44) 
and (45) show that subject-to-object raising has taken place (i.e., the embedded 
subject Alfin (44) is raised to be the object of the main clause, and hence is in the 
accusative case); the subject of the embedded S, however, seems to be more 
accessible to raising when the main verb is zannet- than when it is san-. The 
ungrammaticality of (45)c demonstrates that raising does not apply to embedded 
Ss of the verb tahmin et- ‘guess,’ though this verb otherwise behaves similarly to 
zannet- and. san- ‘assume/think’ with respect to the types of embedding allowed. 
As the d sentences show, it is possible to embed the complement clauses of all 
three verbs as a nominalization with the subject occurring in the genitive and the 
nominalized verb form taking a possessive suffix. 

The construction gibi gel- ‘seem/appear’ (lit. “like-come'), which requires the 
semantic subject to be in the dative, also exhibits similarities with the verbs 
zannet-, san-, and tahmin et- in embedding sentences, that is, there is no marking 
‘on the embedded S under gibi gel- ‘seem.’ Examples are given below: 
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(47) a. Ban-a {siz ok 
Iedat you(pl) much 
sibi geliyor 
seem-prog 


‘It seems to me that you work 2 lot” 


b. *Ban-a (siz-in éok 
Iedat you(pl)-gen much 
balid-tig-iniz] gibi gel-iyor 


work-nom-poss2 _seem-prog 


This construction, unlike the verbs above, does not allow for nominalization of its 
complement, as the ungrammaticality of (47)b demonstrates. 


3.2 Word order in embedded sentences 


Three aspects of word order in complex sentences, specifically in those with 
embedded Ss, are of interest to us: (1) the order of the embedded $ with regard 
to the main verb; (2) the degree of word-order variation permissible in embedded 
Ss (i.e., to what extent the three processes of section 3.0 apply to embedded $s); 
and (3) whether it is possible to “extract™ constituents from the embedded Ss and 
place them in the main clause—in other words, are these processes clause- 
bounded? 

In Turkish, embedded Ss all precede the main clause in the neutral order, 
except for a small set introduced by subordinating particles such as ki or Ciinkil, in 
which case the embedded S follows the main clause; these cases can be explained 
in terms of their alien origins. The embedded clause itself, being a constituent of 
the main clause, may undergo any of the the three syntactic processes 
(opicalization, focusing, backgrounding), the result of which is a marked order. '® 
The neutral word-order in an embedded S is no different from that of a simplex S 
(discussed in Chapter One); that is, the verb or the verbal form is the final 
element of the embedded clause. 


3.2.1 Word order in participial constructions 


By examining word order variation in participial constructions, we will show 
that topicalization and focusing are bounded within the embedded clause; that is, a 
constituent of the participial construction cannot be the topic or focus of the main 
clause. Backgrounding is not permissible within the embedded S. The whole 
participial construction, as a constituent of the main clause, may be the T or F of 
the main clause or may be backgrounded with respect to the main verb. Let us 
now look at data that illustrate these points: 


(48) ali {aun mize-den 
police yesterday museum-abl 
Picasso-nun resim-ler-in-i tal-an) 
Picasso-gen picture-pl-poss3-acc steal-SP 
hirsiz-i yakala-di 
thief-ace catch-pst 


‘The police caught the thief who stole Picasso's pictures from the museum 
yesterday” 
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b. Polis Picasso-nun resim-ler 
police P.-gen picture-pl-poss3-acc 
din mitze-den éal-anl 
yesterday ‘museum-abl steal-SP 
hirsiz-i vyakala-di 


thief-ace catch-pst 
‘The police caught the thief who stole Picasso’s paintings from the museum 
yesterday’ 


*Polis fain Picasso-nun 
police yesterday P.-gen 
resim-le éalan milize-den) 
picture-pl-poss3-acc_steal-SP museum-abl 
hirsiz-i yakala-di 
thief-ace catch-pst 

4. 2 Picasso-nun resim-ler-in-i) Polis 
P.-gen picture-pl-poss3-ace police 
{din miize-den éal-an} 
yesterday museum-abl steal-SP 
hirsiz- yakala-di 
thief-ace cat 


“The police caught the thief who stole Picasso's pictures from the museum 
yesterday” 


e. *[Picasso-nun resim-ler- éal-an]) 
P.-gen picture-pl-poss3-acc steal-SP 
hirsiz-i polis din 
thief-ace police yesterday 
miize-den i 
museum-abl catch-pst 

f “Polis (ain Picasso-nun 
police yesterday P.-gen 
resimlerini éalan] hirsizi 
pictures steal-SP thief 
yakaladé miizeden 
caught from=the=museum 

& Polis din hirsizé 
police yesterday thief 
yakaladi (Picasso-nun resimlerint 
‘caught Picasso-gen pictures 
mmiizeden éalan 


from=the=museum steal-SP 
‘The police caught the thief who stole Picasso's paintings from the museum 
yesterday” 


Example (48)b shows that focusing (miizeden ‘from the museum’ brought into 
preverbal position in the participial construction) and topicalization (Picasso 'nun 
resimlerini “Picasso's pictures’ brought to the clause-initial position) both apply to 
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the constituents in the embedded sentence. Example (48)b would be a natural 
statement for a situation where more than one thief stole Picasso's pictures (for 
example, one stole from the museum and the other from the mayor's house) and 
that it is the thief who stole the pictures from the museum (and not from the 
mayor's house) that the police caught. Example (49)c shows that it is not possible 
to background a constituent (miizeden ‘from the museum’ is placed after the 
verbal element in the participial clause) in an embedded sentence. Topicalization 
across clause boundaries is only marginally, if ever, acceptable; this is shown by 
(48)d, where the clause Picasso’nun resimlerini ‘Picasso's pictures’ from the 
embedded S is made the topic of the sentence. The ungrammaticality of (49)e and 
f demonstrates that it is not possible to focus a constituent from the embedded S 
into the main clause and that it is not possible to background an embedded 
constituent with respect to the main verb, respectively. Sentence (49)g is 
acceptable only if Picasso’nun resimilerini miizeden Calan ‘the one who stole 
Picasso's pictures from the museum’ is uttered as an after-thought. It should also 
be noted that we have the whole participial construction (except the head noun) 
postposed, rather than one of its constituents. Focusing is clause-bounded for 
participial constructions, then, while topicalization is marginally acceptable across 
clause boundaries. Of course, when the participial construction with its head noun, 
which is a complex NP, is treated as a single unit, it can be topicalized or 
backgrounded, as (49)a and b below illustrate: 


(49) a. Milze-den din Picasso-nun 
museum-abl yesterday P.-gen 
resimler-in-i éakan irsto-4 
pPicture-pl-poss3-ace steal-SP thief-ace 
polis yakala-di 
police catch-pst 

‘The police caught the thief who stole Picasso's pictures from the museum 

yesterday" 

b. Polis yakala-di smitze-den 
police catch-pst museum-abl 
din Picasso-nun resimeler-in-i 
yesterday P.-gen picture-poss3-ace 
éatean hirstz-d 
steal-SP thief-ace 


‘The police caught the thief who stole Picasso's pictures from the museum 
yesterday” 


Word-order variation resulting in a change of topic or focus is possible only in 
the most deeply embedded participial clause; a constituent from this embedded S 
cannot be the topic or focus of the other embedded clause or the main clause. 
Word-order variation resulting in backgrounding of elements is only possible when 
the head noun of the multiple embedded participial construction (DO bir kitapéi ‘ 
bookstore’ in (S0)) remains preverbal and the embedded Ss occur after the main 
verb: 


(50) a. uzun zamandir 


long time 
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kitap-| bul-abil-ejeg-i 
look=for-OP-poss3_book-pl-poss3 find-able-fut-poss3 
bir kitapti bil-iyor-um 
‘one bookstore know-prog-1sg 


‘I know a bookstore where Ali will be able to find the books that he’s been 
looking for for a long time” 


b. (uzun zamandit Alicnin 
Jong time Ali-gen 
ara-dig-i] kitap-lar-i bul-abil-ejeg-i] 
Took=for-OP-poss3 _book-pl-poss3 find-able-fut-poss3 
bir kitapei 


‘one bookstore know-prog-1sg 
‘I know a bookstore where Ali will be able to find the books that he’s been looking 
for for a long time’ 


© *{[Ati-nin ara-dig-i uzun zamandir| 
Ali-gen look=for-OP-poss3, ong time 
kitap-lar-i bul-abil-ejeg-i) 
book-pl-ace find-able-fut=part-poss3 
bir kitapti bil-iyor-um 
‘one bookstore know-prog-Isg 

4. *(Kitap-lar-i [Ali-nin uzun zamandir 
book-pl-ace long time 
look=for-OP- poss} find-able-put=part+ ‘poss3 
bir kitapéi bil-iyor-um 
‘one bookstore know-prog-Isg 

e *[Kitap-lar-i [Alicnin 
book-pl-ace le-Fut=part-poss3Ali-gen 
uzun zamandir ara-dig-i) 
long time look=for-OP 
bir kitapéi bil-iyor-um 
‘one bookstore know-prog-Isg 

f. Bir kitapti bil-iyor-um [Ali-nin 
‘one bookstore know-prog-1sg Ali-gen 
uzun zamandir ara-dig-i) 
Jong time look=for-OP-poss 
kitap-lar-¢ bul-abil-ejez-i) 
book-pl-ace find-able-fut=part-poss3 


‘I know a bookstore where Ali will be able to find the books he’s been looking for 
for a long time” 


& *{(Ali-nin ara-dig-i kitap-tar-i) 
Ali-gen look=for-OP-poss3_book-pl-acc 
bul-abil-ejeg-i] bir kitapti bil-iyor-um 
find-able-fut=part-poss3 one bookstore know-prog-Isg 
uzun zamandir 


ong time 
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In (50)b word-order variation has resulted in different elements being in the focus 
and topic position; thus, focusing (Ali’nin is now in the immediately preverbal 
position of the embedded S) and topicalization (uzun zamandir ‘for a long time’ is 
now clause-initial) can take place in the most deeply embedded S. An embedded S 
cannot be the focused element of another embedded sentence; this results ((50)d) 
in the participial phrase Ali’nin uzun zamandir aradigé ‘that Ali has been looking 
for’ to follow its head kitaplari ‘the books,’ which is not an acceptable order for 
Turkish. We alrcady know from our discussion of the set of examples in (48) that 
backgrounding does not operate in embedded Ss; therefore, the ungrammaticality 
of (S0)c, where uzun zamandir ‘for a long time’ is backgrounded in the most 
deeply embedded S, and (50)e, where the most deeply embedded $ is 
backgrounded with respect to the next highest S, are expected. In (50)g, we see 
that a single constituent uzun zamanir “for a long time’—from the most decply 
embedded participial clause cannot be backgrounded respect to the main 
clause. The grammaticality of (50)f may be surprising; it differs from (48)g in that 
it need not be after-thought backgrounding. The key factor is the pragmatics of 
the situation here; for example, two people may have been talking about some 
books that Ali has been looking for but cannot find, upon which one parti 
may utter the g sentence, where bir kitapéi ‘a bookstore’ is the new information 
and the embedded Ss are understood from previous discourse, and hence can be 
backgrounded.'” Example (50)f differs from (48)g in one respect: the head noun 
which remains preverbal in (5O)f is indefinite (bir kitapéy ‘a bookstore’), while in 
(48)g it is definite (hirsizé ‘the thie), which means that in (48)g both the 
speaker and the hearer know which thief the police have caught. Therefore the 
participial clause that follows the main verb is after-thought material, in the sense 
that it is uttered simply to make sure there is no misunderstanding. If, however, 
in (50), as in (48), there were only a single participial construction, as there is in: 


(GD Ben {lo kitab-i bul-abil-ejeg-in] 
I that book-ace find-able-fut=part-poss2sg, 
bir kitapdi bil-iyor-um 
‘one bookstore know-prog-Isg 


“I know a bookstore where you can find that book” 


the participial clause o kitabé bulabilejegin ‘where you can find that book’ could 
occur after the main verb, under the pragmatic conditions given for (50))f, and 
‘thus need not be after-thought. 


52) Ben bir kitapéi bili-yor-um 
1 ‘one bookstore know-prog-Isg 
fo kitab-i bul-abil-cjeg-in) 
that book-ace find-able-fut=part-poss2sg 


‘I know a bookstore where you can find that book” 


One further point must be checked; since the higher embedded S in (50) has 
only one nominal term, we cannot satisfactorily determine whether focusing 
operates in this higher clause. Let us look at an example where the higher 
embedded S has more than one candidate for the focus position, to see whether 
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different nominal terms are allowed to occupy the focus position. 


(53) a. (Ali-nin yeni 
Ali-gen new 
ev-de alti 
house-loc six 
ad ve susuz polis-ten 
hungry and waterless _police-ab 
adam-i tani-yor 
man-ace know-prog qencl-2sg 


“Do you know the man who has been hiding from the police, hungry and thirsty, 
for six days in the house that Ali has recently bought?” 


b I[Ali-nin yeni al-dig-i] ev-de at ve susuz 
Ali-gen new —__buy-nom-poss3 house-loc hungry and waterless 
polis-ten alti giindiir saklan-an) 
police-abl six days hide-SP 
adam-i tani-yor mu-sun? 
man-ace know-prog qencl-2sg 


“Do you know the man who has been hiding from the police, hungry and thirsty, 
for six days in the house that Ali has recently bought?” 


c.— [lAli-nin yeni —_al-dig-i] ev-de polis-ten 
Ali-gen new —_buy-nom-poss3 house-loc police-abl 
alti gindiir aaé ve susuz saklan-an] 
six days hungry and waterless hide-SP 
adams tani-yor mu-sun? 
man-ace know-prog qeencl-25g 


‘Do you know the man who has been hiding from the police for six days, hungry 
and thirsty, in the house that Ali has recently bought?" 


Examples (54)b and c illustrate that word-order variation is allowable in the higher 
embedded participial construction; depending on the pragmatics of the situation, 
different elements may be focused on or topicalized. 

To summarize: word-order variation resulting in T or F in complex sentences 
where the embedded S in a participial clause may take place in the embedded S 
and, in the case of multiple embedding, may take place both in the deeply 
embedded participial construction and the higher one. When there is only a single 
embedded clause, the whole participial clause (including the head noun) may vary 
its position in the S and thus be the T, F, or B of the main clause. This is not 
possible with multiple embedding. Backgrounding of the participial clause, with its 
head noun remaining preverbal, is possible both when there is multiple 
embedding and single-clause embedding. 


3.2.2 Word order in nomi 


In complex sentences with nominalizations, verbal nouns, or infinitival 
constructions, a focused constituent of an embedded clause cannot be moved out 
of the clause, while a topicalized constituent can. A constituent can be 
backgrounded only with respect to the main verb. The following examples 
illustrate these points: 


izations, verbal nouns, and infinitival constructions 
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(54) a. [Ali-nin Ankara-dan 
Avgen Ankara-abl 
bil-mi-yor 


Feturn-nom-poss3-acc___know-neg-prog 
‘Erol doesn’t know that Ali returned from Ankara’ 


b Erol [Ankara-dan Ali-nin 
Erol Ankera-abl Ali-gen 
dén-dig-n]-0 bil-mi-yor 


Feturn-nom-poss3-acc___know-neg-prog 
‘Erol doesn’t know that Ali returned from Ankara’ 


ce Ankara-dan, Erol {Ali-nin 
Ankara-abl Erol Ali-gen 
dén-dig-tin)-0 bil-mi-yor 


Feturn-nom-poss3-acc _know-neg-prog 
‘Erol doesn’t know that Ali returned from Ankara (or from Ankara, Ali 
returned)’ 


a *[Ali-nin don-d0g-tn)-0 Erol Ankara-dan 
Ali-gen return-nom-poss3-acc Erol Ankara-abl 
bil-mi-yor 
know-neg-prog 

e *Erol dén-dig-tin-0 
Erol return-nom-poss3-acc 
Ankara-dan} 

‘Ankara-abl know-neg-prog. 

f Erol la dén-dug-tin)-0 
Erol Ali-gen return-nom-poss3-ace 
bil-mi-yor Ankara-dan 
know-neg-prog ‘Ankara-abl 

‘Erol doesn’t know that Ali returned from Ankara’ 

8 Erol [dbn-dig-n)-0 bil-mi-yor 
Erol Feturn-nom-poss3-accknow-neg-prog, 
Ali-nin Ankara-dan 
Ali-gen ‘Ankara-abl 

“Erol doesn’t know that Ali returned from Ankara’ 

h Erol [Ankara-dan dbn-diig-tin)-0 
Erol Ankara-abl return-nom-poss3-ace 
bil-mi-yor Alinin 
know-neg-prog, Ali-gen 


‘Erol doesn’t know that Ali returned from Ankara’ 


In (54) the object-complement is a nominalization; topicalization and focusing 
operate in the nominalized clause, as can be seen in the 6 sentence. Topicalizing 
an element out of the nominalization into the main clause is fully acceptable in 
this case, as the c sentence shows. However, unlike topicalization, focusing cannot 
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cross clause boundaries; that is, as the unacceptability of (S4)d demonstrates, we 
cannot focus a constituent out of the nominalized clause into the main clause. 
Backgrounding does not apply within the embedded sentence, but only across 
clause boundaries; thus, sentence e is unacceptable but the f-h sentences are 
acceptable. These last three sentences demonstrate that any constituent out of the 
nominalized clause may be extracted and made to be background information. 

Next we turn to an example with a verbal-noun construction and then to one 
with an infinitival-complement clause to see whether different types of embedded 
sentences in this set behave similarly in terms of their word order. 


(55)a. Ben okul-u 
I school-ace 
bu kadar sev-me-sin]-e 
this as=much like-VN-poss3-dat 
Sa8ir-di-m 
surprise-pst-Isg. 

‘I'm surprised that Ali likes schoo! so much* 

b. Ben lokul-w Al-nin 
1 school-ace Ali-gen 
bu kadar tok sev-me-sin]-e 
this as=much very like-VIN-poss3-dat 
Sadir-di-m 
surprise-pst-Isg. 

‘I'm surprised that Alilikes school so much" 

¢ Okul-w, ben IAli-nin 
school-ace 1 Ali-gen 
bu kadar éok sev-me-sin]- 
this as=much very like-VIN-poss3-dat 


surprise-pst-Isg. 
‘I’m surprised that Ali likes schoolso much’ 


d. bu kadar 
this as=much 

sey-me-sin]-e okul-w 

like-VN-poss3-dat_—_school-dat surprise-pst-Isg 
e 2*Ben fokul-w bu kadar 

1 school-ace this as=much 

tok sev-me-sin]-€ Ali-nin Sadir-di-m, 

very like-VN-poss3-dat__Ali-gen surprise-pst-Isg 
£ Ben fokul-u bu kadar 

I school-ace this as=much 

fok sev-me-sin]-e ahi mAli-nin 


very like-VN-poss3-dat _ surprise-pst-IsgAli-gen 
‘I'm surprised that Ali likes school so much” 
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8 Ben Ali-nin SaSir-di-m 
I Ali-gen surprise-pst-1sg 
lokul-w bu kadar Cok sev-me-sin) -¢ 
school-ace this so-much very like-VN-poss3- 


‘I'm surprised that Ali likes school so much’ 


(56)a. [Ben on-un-la 
H he-gen-with 
gin - mek -ten 
day see-inf-abl besbored-prog-Ise. 

‘T'm tired of (bored with) seeing him/her every day” 

b (On-un-la her gin 
he-gen-with every day 
ben gOrdd-mekl-ten —_sikil-iyor-um 
1 be=bored-Isg 

‘I'm tired of seeing him/her every day’ 

© Her giin fben on-un-la 
every day 1 he-gen-with 
gérié-mekl-ten —_sikil-iyor-um 
see-inf-abl be=bored-prog-Isg. 

‘I'm tired of seeing him/her every day” 

d 2 [Her gin gorid-mekl-ten ben 
every day see-inf-abl 1 
on-un-la sikil-iyor-um 
he-gen-with besbored-prog-Ise. 

e *[Ben her gin goriid-mek-ten 
1 every day see-inf-abl 
on-un-la) sikil-iyor-um 
he-gen-with be=bored-prog-1sg, 

f. [Ben her giin g6ritS-mek)-ten 
1 every day see-inf-abl 
sikil-iyor-um on-un-la 


be=bored-prog-Isg_he-gen-with 
‘I'm tired of seeing him/her every day" 


8 Ben si -iyor-um_ 
I be=bored-prog-Isg 
Ther giin 
every day 


“I'm tired of seeing him/her every day* 


The ungrammaticality of the d and e sentences in (55)-(S6) illustrates that 
focusing does not operate across clause boundaries (the d sentences) and that 
backgrounding cannot apply in embedded clauses (the e sentences) 
Backgrounding can, however, operate with respect to the main clause; this is seen 
in (55)-(S6)f and g, where a constituent of the embedded clause Ali'nin ‘Ali's’ 
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(55)f, or onunla ‘with him’ (56)f, or the verbal form okulu bu kadar éok sevmesine 
‘his liking the school so much’ and her giin gorilimekten ‘seeing (him) every day’ 
(the g sentences) may occur after the main verb. The restrictions on these three 
processes for verbal noun and infinitive constructions are, then, exactly the same 
as those for nominalizations. This set of embedded sentences shows some 
differences in word-order variation when compared with participial constructions: 
topicalization operates freely across clause boundaries with nominalizations and 
less freely in participial constructions, and any constituent can be extracted from a 
nominalization and backgrounded with respect to the main clause, w 
possible with participial constructions. Let us now look at word-order va 
sentence with an embedded nominalization within a nominalization. 


(Da [Erol-un Ankera-dan 
Erol-gen 
dén-dig-tn)- san-iyor-du-m 
return-nom-poss3-ace know-neg-nom-poss3-acc _ think-prog-pst-1sg 

‘I thought that Erol didn’t know that Ali had returned from Ankara’ 


[Ankara-dan Ali-nin 
Ankara: 
dén-dugin)-0 bil-me-dif-i san-iyor-du-m, 
return-nom-poss3-acc know-neg-nom-poss3-acc_think-prog-pst-1sg 
‘I thought that Erol didn’t know that Ali had returned from Ankera’ 


©. *Ankara-dan (Erol-un [Ali-nin 
Ankara-abl Erol-gen Ali-gen 
dén-dig-tn)-0 bil-me- san-iyor-du-m 
return-nom-poss3-ace know-neg-nom-poss3-ace think-prog-pst-1sg 

a [Alienin Ankara-dan din-ditg-iin-tt 
Ali-gen Ankara-abl return-nom-poss3-acc 
[Erol-un bil-me- san-iyor-du-m 
E.-gen know-neg-nom-poss3-ace _think-prog-pst-15g 

‘T thought that Erol didn’t know that Ali had returned from Ankara 

e. *{Erol-un don-diig-in-b 
E.-gen ¥ return-nom-poss3-ace 
Ankara-dan) i san-iyor-du-m 
Avabl know-neg-nom-poss3-ace _think-prog-pst-1sg 

f. *(Erol-un bil-me-dig-in-i Uli-nin 
Egen know-neg-nom-poss3-acc A.-gen 
Ankara-dan din-diig-iin)). san-iyor-du-m 
A-abl feturn-nom-poss3-acc _think-prog-pst-1sg 

& (Erol-un bil-me-dig-in)-i san-iyor-du-m 
Erol-gen know-neg-nom-poss3-acc _think-prog-pst-1sg 
[Ab-nin ‘Ankara-dan din-dilg-iin) ii 
Acgen A-abl return-nom-poss-Isg-ace 


‘I thought that Erol didn’t know that Ali had returned from Ankara’ 
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h. ([Ali-nin Ankara-dan dén-dig-in)-0 
A-gen A-abl return-nom-poss3-ace 
bil-me-dig-in]-i Erol-un 
know-neg-nom-poss3-acc think-prog-pst-Isg__E.gen 

‘I thought that Erol didn’t know thet Ali had returned from Ankara’ 


i *TAli-nin Ankara-dan dén-diig-n]-0 
Angen A-abl return-nom-poss3-acc 
san-iyor-du-m [Erol-un 
think-prog-pst-Isg 

i *[Erol-un 
E.-gen . return-nom-poss3-ace 
bil-me-dig-in]-i san-iyor-du-m Ali-nin 
know-neg-nom-poss3-acc think-prog-pst-Isg_ Agen. 

k. Bén san-iyor-du-m (Erol-un 
I think-prog-pst-lsg_Erol-gen 
(Atienin Ankara-dan don-dilg-iin) it 
Ali-gen Ankara-abl return-nom-poss3-ace 
bil-me-dig-in}-i 
know-neg-nom-poss3-ace 


‘Zthought that Erol didn’t know that Ali had returned from Ankara’ 


Focusing and, as a result, topicalization take place in the lowermost or most 
deeply embedded sentence, Ali'nin Ankara'dan déndigi ‘that Ali returned from 
Ankara’; this can be seen in (S7)b, where Ai/’nin is in preverbal position. In this 
case, however, we cannot extract a constituent out of the most deeply embedded 
S and topicalize it with respect to either the main clause or the next embedded S, 
as the ungrammaticality of the c sentence demonstrates. On the other hand, as 
(57)d illustrates, it is possible to topicalize the embedded S, Ali'nin Ankara’‘dan 
déndigii ‘that Ali returned from Ankara,’ as one unit. Backgrounding does not 
‘operate in any embedded sentence, as the unacceptability of (57)e and f reveals. It 
is possible, though, to background the most deeply embedded $ with respect to 
the whole sentence; thus Ali’nin Ankara'dan dondiégii ‘that Ali returned from 
Ankara’ is perfectly acceptable postverbally, as in (57)g. Sentence (57)i, where a 
portion of the higher embedded S, Erol'un bilmedigi ‘that Erol didn't know,’ is 
backgrounded, is not acceptable. However, the entire complex constituent (‘that 
Erol didn’t know that Ali had returned from Ankara’) being backgrounded is 
acceptable, given that the appropriate pragmatic conditions are met, as (57)k 
illustrates. It should be noted that ben ‘I," in this case, would have emphatic stress 
as the crucial point in this utterance. It is also possible to background a single 
constituent of the higher embedded S, as in (S7)h; here Erol’un is the constituent 
that is backgrounded from the higher embedded S, by being placed after the main 
verb. When Ali’nin, a constituent of the deeper embedded S, is postposed ((57)}), 
the outcome is unacceptable; a possible explanation for this ungrammaticality is 
that the occurrence of Ali'nin after the main verb gives rise to a potential 
ambiguity as to who is the subject of dindigiinii ‘that he returned.’ The data in 
(57) illustrate that the most deeply embedded S, Ali’nin Ankara'dan déndiigit “that 
Ali returned from Ankara,’ as a constituent of the higher embedded S, can be the 
topic of the sentence with respect to the main verb, but that none of its own 
constituents (such as Ali’nin or Ankara’dan) can be. 
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The following generalization summarizes word-order variation in complex 
sentences with nominalizations, verbal nouns, or infinitival constructions: 


Focusing is bounded within the embedded S, while backgrounding obligatorily 
operates across the boundaries of the embedded Ss. Topicalization operates within 
and across the boundaries of the embedded S. When there is multiple embedding, 
the most deeply embedded $ as an entire clause (not a constituent of it) may 
topicalize across clause boundaries or be backgrounded with respect to the main 
verb; the higher embedded S as a constituent may also be backgrounded. 


3.2.3. Word order in constructions with gerunds 


Out of a fairly large number of constructions with gerunds (see section 3.1.1.3), 
we choose two, -/n/E, which marks temporal clauses, and -Ei/, which marks 
‘since’ clauses, as representative. It will be noted that a constituent of the 
embedded clause may be backgrounded within the clause, which was not possible 
in the embedded Ss we have considered so far. The examples below illustrate how 
the three syntactic processes operate in sentences with gerundive constructions: 


(59) a (ali Ankara-ya sid]-inje 
Ali Ankara-dat go-ger 
ben siz-de kal-abil-ir-im 
1 you-loc stay-able-aor-Isg 
“When All goes to Ankara I can stay with you (ie., at your house)" 
b [Ankara-ya Ali sid] -inie 
‘Ankara-dat Ali go-ger 
ben siz-de kal-abil-ir-im 
1 you-loc stay-able-aor-15g 
‘When Ali goes to Ankara I can stay with you" 
c Ben siz-de lan 
1 you-loc Ali 
Ankara-ya gid) -infe kal-abil-ir-im 
Ankara-dat go-ger stay-able-aor-1sg 
‘Tcan stay with you when Ali goes to Ankara’ 
d. [Ali gid-inje Ankara-ya) 
Ali go-ger Ankara-dat 
ben siz-de kal-abil-ir-im 
1 you-loc stay-able-aor-Isg 


‘When Ali goes to Ankara I can stay with you" 


e Ben siz-de kal-abil-ir-im 
1 you-loc stay-able-aor-Isg. 
lan Ankara-ya gid) -inje 
Ali Ankara-dat go-ger 


‘Ican stay with you when Ali goes to Ankara’ 
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f “Ali gid) -inje 
Ali go-ger 
siz-de ‘Ankara-ya 
you-loc Ankara-dat 
& “TAL gid]-inje 
Ali go-ger 
siz-de kal-abil-ir-im 
you-loc stay-able-aor-lsg. 
h *Ankara-ya ben 
Ankera-dat I 
(ali gidl-inje 
Ali go-ger 
(60) a. Biz bu 
we this 
gell-eli ie ay 
come-ger three month 


‘It’s been three months since we came to this city” 


b. {Bu 

gell-eli 

come-ger three month 
“It’s been three months since we came to this city’ 
ce Ué ay (bie 

three month we 

Sehr-e gell-eli 

city-dat come-ger 
‘It’s been three months since we came to this city” 
4 (Biz gel-eli 

we come-ger 

Sehr-e] day 

city-dat three month 
‘It’s been three months since we came to this city* 
¢. Ue ay ol-du 

three month be-pst 

bu sehr-el 

this city-dat 
‘It’s been three months since we came to this city’ 
f “(Biz gell-eli 

we come-ger 

bu sehre 


this city-dat 


stay-able-aor-Isg, 


ben 

1 
Ankara-ya 
Ankara-dat 


siz-de 
you-loc 
kal-abil-ir-im 
stay-able-aor-1sg 


Sehr-e 
city-dat 
oldu 
be-pst 


come-ger 


ag ay 
three month 
ol-du 
be-pst 
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& *[Bu Sehr-e gell-eli 
this city-dat come-ger 
ig ay ol-du biz 
three month be-pst we 

h. *Bu Sehr-e a ay 
this city-dat three month 
biz gell-eli ol-du 
we come-ger be-pst 

i. [Biz gel]-eli bay 
we come-ger three month 
ol-du bu dehr-e 
be-pst this city-dat 


‘It’s been three months since we came to this city" 


Topicalization and focusing in the embedded construction occur as expected; 
the 6 sentences illustrate this. The adverbial clause may be focused with respect to 
the main verb, as the c sentences show. For example, (60)c would be uttered in a 
situation where there has been discussion about the amount of time that has 
passed since the speaker came to this city in contrast, let us say, to his moving 
into the house. The fact that backgrounding can occur within the clause (as in the 
d sentences) distinguishes adverbial clauses with gerunds from other types of 
embedded Ss. This distinction may be explained by the fact that gerunds are 
verbal in nature while participles and nominal expressions (i.e., nominalizations, 
verbal nouns, infinitival complements) are nominal (take nominal morphology); 
therefore, verbal forms appear to permit backgrounding. 

The adverbial clause as a constituent can be postposed and thus backgrounded, 
as the ¢ examples demonstrate. The unacceptability of f, g and A shows that it is 
not possible to extract a constituent out of the adverbial clause and focus or 
topicalize it in the main clause (in some cases, backgrounding it with respect to 
the main verb). However, (60)i, where bu Sehre ‘to this city’ occurs after the 
main verb, seems to contradict the generalization that a constituent of the 
adverbial clause cannot be backgrounded across clause boundaries. Sentence 
(59)g, on the other hand, where Ankara'ya ‘to Ankara’ occurs after the main 
verb, is unacceptable. 

Why is it, then, that one type of adverbial clause and not with another it is 
possible to background a constituent across clause boundaries? The embedded Ss 
of (59) and (60) differ; the gerundive clause in (59) is not an obligatory 
constituent of the main clause bem side kalabilirim ‘I can stay with you,” which is 
an independently grammatical S without the adverbial clause. This is not to say 
that the adverbial Ali Ankara'ya gidinfe ‘when Ali goes to Ankara’ is also an 
independent clause (it is not, since the verb is non-finite in form); there is, then, 
a one-way dependency relation, with the adverbial clause being syntactically 
dependent on the main clause but not vice versa. In (60), the main clause it ay 
oldu ‘it’s been three months’ is an incomplete sentence without the gerundive 
clause, biz bu Sehre geleli ‘since we came to this city’; in other words, the 
embedded S in this case is an obligatory constituent of the main clause, which 
means that there is a mutual dependency relation between the embedded clause 
and the main clause. There still remains one question, that is, why bu Sehre ‘to 
this city’ is permitted to be backgrounded and not biz ‘we,” the subject of the 
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embedded S. One possible explanation is that the position of the subject NP 
becomes crucial for processing, since the verbal form of the embedded S does not 
show subject agreement. Placing the subject NP at the very end of the utterance 
means that the hearer will not know who is being talked about until the S is over, 
which may create processing difficulties. In an instance where the embedded 
verbal construction shows subject agreement, it is possible for the subject NP to 
be postposed. Here is an example: 


da. {On-un bu toplanti-ya ——_gel-ip 
he-gen this meeting-dat_ _come-ger 
‘gel- me-dig-in)-i merak edi-yor-um 


come-neg-nom-poss3-ace _ wonder-prog- Ise. 
“I wonder if he came to this meet 


b. [On-un gel-ip gel-me-dig-in)-i 
he-gen come-ger ‘come-neg-nom-poss3-acc 
merak edi-yor-um bw toplanti-ya 
wonder-prog-1sg_ this meeting-dat 

‘I wonder whether he came to this meeting’ 


© [Bu toplanti-ya ——_gel-ip gel-me-dig-in}-i 
this meeting-dat_ _come-ger ‘come-neg-nom-poss3-acc 
merak edi-yor-um — on-un 
wonder-prog-Isg_he-gen 


Sentences (61)b and c demonstrate that the dative object (bu toplantiya ‘to this 
meeting’) and the subject of the embedded S (onun ‘his’) can occur after the 
verb. Here the embedded verb gel-me-dig-in-i shows subject-marking by the 
-person possessive suffix (-in). Again, in (61) the embedded clause is an 
‘ory argument of the main clause, since merak et- ‘wonder’ takes an 
obligatory accusative object, which in this case is in the form of a gerundive 
clause. In short, in embedded clauses that have a mutual dependency relationship 
with the main clause (nominalizations and participial clauses fall into this 
category) backgrounding can operate across clause boundaries, that is, with respect 
to the main verb. However, gerundive clauses of this type differ from 
nominalizations or participial constructions in that backgrounding can operate 
within the embedded $ as well. Clauses formed with gerunds differ from 
nominalizations on one other ground—topicalization is clause-bounded in the 
former, while it can cross clause boundaries in nominalizations. 


3.2.4 Word order in sentences embedded under the negative verb 


The word-order variation witnessed in complex sentences where an S has been 
embedded under the negative verb degil is similar to the word-order behavior in 
sentences with nominalizations. Let us consider some examples: 


(62)a. Ben {o kitab-i bu hafta 
I that book-acc this week 
oku-yajak] degil-im 
read-fut=nom not-1sg 


‘I'm not going to read that book this week* 
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b. Ben 0 kitab-é 
1 that book-ace 
‘oku-yajak] 
read-fut=nom 

‘I’m not going to read that book this week’ 

rs [0 kitab-4 bu hafta oku-yajak) 
that book-ace this week read-fut=nom 
ben degil-im 
I not-Isg 

“I’m not going to read that book this week’ 

a. "Ben {bu hafta oku-yajak 
I this week read-fut=nom 
0 kitab-4) degil-im 
that book-ace not-1sg. 

e Ben (bu hafta oku-yajak] 

1 this week read-fut=nom 
degil-im 0 kitab-t 
not-1sg that book-acc 

‘I’m not going to read that book this week” 

f Ben degil-im (bu hafta 
fi not-1sg this week 
0 kitab-i oku-yaak) 
that book-ace read-fut=nom 

“Zam not going to read that book this week” 

& O kitabi-4 ben (bu hafta 
that book-acc 1 this week 
oku-yajak] degil-im 
read-fut=nom not-Isg 

‘I’m not going to read that book this week’ 

h *[Bu hafta oku-yajak] ben 
this week read-fut=nom I 
0 kitab-i 
that book-acc 


The word order of this type of embedded sentence varies like that of 
nominalizations. Focusing and topicalization operate within the embedded S (the 
6 sentence); topicalization can cross clause boundaries, as (62)g illustrates, but 
focusing cannot, as the ungrammaticality of (62)h shows. In (62)c, the whole 
embedded $ is topicalized, and as a result the subject ben ‘I’ is brought into the 
focus position (or the subject is focused on and the rest is topicalized as a result of 
it). The entire embedded S can be backgrounded, as in (62)f, leaving ben ‘I’ as 
the only preverbal element. Backgrounding does not operate within the embedded 
S, as we see from the unacceptability of (62)d, but a constituent can be 
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backgrounded with respect to the main verb, as in the e sentence. 

Sentences embedded under the negative verb degil, then, allow for word-order 
variation resulting in T or F within the embedded clause, and backgrounding with 
respect to the main verb. T can operate across clause boundaries, while F is 
clause-bounded. The entire embedded S may be the topic or focus of the main 
clause or may constitute the background information. 


3.2.5 Word order in syntactically marked embedded sentences 


Embedded sentences that are introduced by particles such as ki and éiinkii or 
are followed by the particle dive are syntactically marked. It should be recalled that 
clauses introduced by ki or ciinkii follow the main clause, whereas those marked 
by dive precede the main clause. In (63), sentence @ has an embedded clause 
marked by ciinkii and 6 uses diye. The word order in sentences with ki or éiinkii 
clauses turns out to be more restricted than in sentences with dive clauses. 


63) a Ali din git-me-di 
Alli yesterday go-neg-pst 
(anki Ankara-dan 
because Acabl 
gel-dil 
come-pst 


‘Ali didn’t go to work yesterday because his fiance came from Ankara yesterday" 


b. Ali din ie 
Ali yesterday work-dat 
feunku Ankara-dan 
because A-abl fiancé-poss3 
gel-di) 
‘come-pst 


‘Ali didn’t go to work yesterday because his fiance came from Ankara’ 


c *Ali din git-me- 
Ali yesterday go-neg-pst 
[niganti-si Ankara-dan 
fiancé-poss3 A-abl 
gel-di) 
come-pst 

a Ali dan git-me-di 
Ali yesterday go-neg-pst 
(unk niganli-si gel-di 
because fiancé-poss3 come-pst 
Ankara-dan 
A-abl. 

Ali didn’t go to work yesterday because his fiance came from Ankara’ 

e. *Létinkit Ankara-dan 
because A-abl 
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gel-di) Ali din ise 
come-pst Ali yesterday iS-ea 
git-me-di 
Bo-neg-pst 
€ * niianli-sé Ali din Be 
Alli yesterday work-dat 
(iinkii Ankara-dan 
because A-abl. 
8 iS-e niSanli-st 
work-dat fiancé-poss3 
(éiinkit Ankara-dan 
go-neg-pst because A-abl. 
gel-di) 
come-pst 
(64) a. [0 para-ya oii kabul et-ti-m) 
that money-dat that job-acc accept-pst-1sg 
diye baba-m bana 
prt father-poss! T-dat 
ok kiz-di 
much getmangry-pst 
“My father got very angry at me because I accepted that job for that money” 
b (0 is-i © para-ya kabul et-ti-m) 
that job-ace that money-dat_ —_accept-pst-Isg 
diye baba-m ban-a 
prt father-possl T-dat 
éok kiz-di 
much get=angry-pst 


“My father got very angry at me because I accepted that job for that money’ 


© low. kabu et-ti-m diye 
that job-ace accept-pst-1sg prt 
0 para-ya) baba-m ban-a 
that money-dat_ _father-poss1 T-dat 
tok kiz-di 
much getmangry-pst 
‘My father got very angry at me because I accepted that job for that money” 
J Baba-m ban-a bok 
father-poss] T-dat much 
kiz-di lo ti 0 para-ya 
get=angry-pst that job-ace that money-dat 
kabu et-ti-m) diye 
accept-pst-Isg prt 


‘My father got very angry at me because I accepted that job for that money’ 
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e Baba-m ban-a lo i 
father-possl T-dat that job-ace 
© para-ya kabul et-ti-m] dye 
that money-dat accept-pst-1sg. prt 
tok kiz-di 
much get~angry-pst 

‘My father got very angry at me because I accepted that job for that money" 

£ *lo kabul et-ti-m] diye 
that job-ace accept-pst-Isg_ prt 
baba-m 0 para-ya 
father-poss! that money-dat 
bok 
much get=angry-pst 

& *o para-ya baba-m ban-a 
that money-dat_ —_father-possl IT-dat 
fo is-i kabul et-ti-ml diye 
that job-ace accept-pst-1sg prt 
kok kizedi 
much get=angry-pst 

h 20 ii kabul et-ti-ml diye 
that job-ace accept-pst-Isg. prt 
baba-m ban-a éok 
father-possl T-dat much 
kiz-di © para-ya 
get=angry-pst that money-dat 

i lo i8-i kabul et-ti-m 0 para-ya) 
that job-ace accept-pst-1sg that money-dat 
diye baba-m ban-a 
prt father-posst Tedat 
tok kiz-di 
much getmangry-pst 


It can be noticed immediately that there is a big difference between the éiinkii 
clause and the diye clause in the operation of word-order processes. The ¢iinkii 
clause is much more restricted in its word-order variation; focusing ((63)b) and 


backgrounding ((63)d) within the clause are the only processes that apply. The 
position of the embedded S is fixed in the sentence, that is, it can only follow the 
main clause, as the ungrammaticality of (63)e shows. None of the constituents of 


the ciinkii clause may be extracted and moved into the main clause; (63)f and g 
illustrate this. Also, constituents of the embedded clause may not precede ciinkii;, 
this is clear from the ungrammaticality of (63)c. Such embedded Ss are 
reminiscent of adverbial constructions with gerunds, in that backgrounding applies 
within the embedded S in (63)d (unlike the other types of embedded Ss we have 
seen), but they have less mobility than adverbial constructions. So, the word-order 
variation seen in embedded sentences introduced by particles such as ki or éiinkii 
is idiosyncratic, which may be due to their syntactic peculiarities as borrowed 
constructions in the language. 
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‘The word-order behavior of embedded Ss marked by dive resembles more 
closely adverbial constructions with gerunds. All three processes operate within 


backgrounded within the embedded clause may follow the particle diye, as in 
(64)c, or may occur immediately after the embedded verb, preceding the dive, as 
in the marginally acceptable 7 sentence. It is possible for the entire embedded $ to 
occur after the main verb, as in (64)d, or for it to be the focus of the main clause 
by being placed in the immediately preverbal position, as in (64)e. The only 
restriction is that individual constituents may not be extracted from the embedded 
clause and focused, topicalized, or backgrounded in the main clauses, as can be 
seen in the unacceptability of (64)f, g, and h. The fact that word-order rules apply 
the same way to the die clause as to adverbial constructions with gerunds is not 
surprising, because both types of clauses function as adverbial clauses. In fact, 
complex postpositional clauses (nominalization/verbal noun+postposition) that 
also function as adverbial clauses exhibit similar word-order behavior (i.e., 
differing from nominalizations, to which they are related morphologically). For 
example, sentence (64) can be expressed in an alternative way, where the 
postposition icin ‘for’ follows a nominalization. 


(65) a. loi © para-ya kabul et-tig-im) 
that job-ace that money-dat_ —_accept-nom-poss! 
iin ‘baba-m ban-a 
for father-posst T-dat 
tok kizdi 
much getmangry-pst 


“Because I accepted that job for that money my father got very angry at me’ 


b. {0 para-ya 0 Bi kabul et-tig-im) 
that money-dat that job-ace accept-nom-poss] 
igin baba-m 
for father-posst 
tok kizdi 
much get=angry-pst 

“Because I accepted that jobfor that money my father got very angry at me’ 

©. fo i8-i itin 
that job-acc for 
0 para-ya) ban-a 
that money-dat —_father-poss1 Tedat 
tok kiz-di 
much getmangry-pst 

“Because I accepted that job for that money my father got very angry at me’ 

a Baba-m tok 
father-poss! much 
kiz-di 0 para-ya 
‘get=angry-pst that money-dat 


kabul et-tig-im) 
accept-pst-15g 


for 
“Because | accepted that job for that money my father got very angry at me’ 
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6. Baba-m ban-a lo #1 
father-poss] I-dat that job-ace 
0 para-ya kabul et-tig-im) itin 
that money-dat_ _accept-nom-poss]__ for 
bok kiz-di 
much get=angry-pst 
“Because I accepted that job for that money my father got very angry at me’ 
f #0 ii itin 
that job-acc accept-nom-poss] for 
baba-m ban-a 0 para-ya 
father-poss! I-dat that money-dat 
tok kiz-di 
much getmangry-pst 
& *0 para-ya baba-m ban-a 
that money-dat_ —_father-poss1 T-dat 
[oi kabul et itin 
that job-ace accept-nom-poss! for 
bok kiz- 
much get=angry-pst 
h *(0 iB-i © para-ya} 
that job-ace accept-nom-poss! —_ that money-dat 
iin baba-m ban-a 
for father-poss! Tedat 
bok kiz-di 
much get=angry-pst 


Word-order processes, then, apply in the same way to (65), which contains an 
adverbial clause having the structure of a complex postpositional construction, and 
to (64), a paraphrase of (65) that has the embedded S as an adverbial clause 
marked by the particle dive. The embedded Ss where backgrounding within the 
clause is possible \dverbial constructions with gerunds, nomi 
followed by « postposition, and clauses marked by dive) are in fact all verbal in 
nature. 


3.2.6 Word order in embedded sentences that are neither syntactically nor 
morphologically marked 


These embedded sentences have zannet-/ san- ‘assume, think’ or tahmin et- 
‘guess’ as the verb of the main clause. In fact, under neutral pragmatic conditions 
these verbs require an object clause rather than a simple NP as their DO. We 
consider how T, F, and B operate in an example whose main verb is zannet- 
‘think,’ with an object-complement that is neither syntactically nor 
morphologically marked. 


(66) a. Ben fai oki 
1 Ali that girl-ace 
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zannet-ti-m 
thing-pst-Isg 


tani-yor) 
know-prog 
‘I thought Ali knew that girl” 


b. Ben 
I 
tani-yor) 
know-prog 

‘I thought that Aliknew that gir!” 


think-pst-1sg 


© Ben lo kiz-i 


“I thought that Ali knew that girl” 


d. O kized ben 
that girl-ace 1 
tani-yor) zannet-ti-m 
know-prog think-pst-15g 
‘T thought that Ali knew that git!” 
e. Ben zannet-ti-m 
1 think-pst-Isg. 
0 kiz-4 tani-yor] 
that girl-acc know-prog 
f stan 0 kizsé 
Ali that girl-ace 
ben zannet-ti-m 
I think-pst-Isg 
8 tani-yor] 
know-prog. 
zannet-ti-m 
think-pst-Isg 
h. Ben tal 
1 Ali 
zannet-ti-m- 0 kiz-é 
think-pst-Is¢ that girl-ace 
‘I thought that Ali knew that girl” 
(Da Ben Al 
1 Ali-ace 
iSten tani-yor] 
work-abl know-prog 


‘I thought Ali knew that girl from work’ 


b. "Ben lo kiz-i 
1 that girl-ace 


Ali 
Ali 


tani-yor 
know-prog 


[Ali 
Ali 


[Ai 
Ali 


tani-yor) 
know-prog 


think-pst-Isg 


iS-ten 
work-abl 
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zannet-ti-m 
think-pst-Ise 


tani-yor] 
know-prog 


listen 
work-abl 
zannet-ti-m 
know-prog think-pst-1sg 
‘I thought Ali knew that girl from work" 


d. Ben Al 
I Ali-ace 
tani-yor 0 kiz-i) zannet-ti-m 
know-prog that girl-ace think-pst-Isg 
‘I thought Ali knew that girl from work’ 
e *0 kizt ben Ali 
that girl-ace I Ali-ace 
{i-ten tani-yor) zannet-ti-m 
work-abl know-prog think-pst-1sg 
f. *Ben zannet-tiem 
1 think-pst-Isg. 
fo kiz-4 tani-yor] 
that girl-ace know-prog 
& "10 kizd tani-yor) 
that girl-ace know-prog 
ben zannet-ti-m_ 
1 think-pst-Isg 
he Ben listen 
1 
tani-yor] zannet-ti-m_ 
know-prog think-pst-1sg that girl-ace 


In (67), subject-to-object raising has applied; that is, Ali, the subject of the 
embedded S, has, by being marked with the accusative case, been raised to be the 
object of the main clause. This sentence seems to be slightly more rigid than (66) 
in word-order variation. 

F, T, and B within the embedded S are possible in (66), as can be seen from 
the & and c examples. T can cross clause boundaries, as illustrated by (66)d, but 
F cannot, as can be observed from the ungrammaticality of (66)g. A constituent 
of the embedded clause may be singled out and postposed with respect to the 
main verb, which indicates that B across clause boundaries is possible (seen in 
(66)h). The embedded sentence as a constituent appears to be fixed in its 
immediately preverbal position, since it can neither be backgrounded nor brought 
to topic position, as the ungrammatical ¢ and f sentences show. 

The set of examples (67) illustrates possible word-order variations in an 
embedded S where subject-to-object raising has taken place. Since there are two 
accusative-marked objects in the sentence, the order of the NPs becomes crucial 
(the first accusative-marked NP is the raised DO). A change in the position of the 
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raised DO, Ali'yi, as in (67)b where it is brought to focus position, results in an 
unacceptable S with the desired reading. Sentence (67)b would be grammatical 
with the reading ‘I thought that git! knew Ali from work,’ which illustrates again 
that the first accusative-marked NP can only be the raised DO (and not the DO in 
the embedded $). F and, in turn, T and B may operate within the embedded S, as 
in (67)c and d. Topicalizing the DO (o kéz# ‘that girl’) from the embedded S 
would result in a change in the order of the accusative objects; hence, (67)e is 
ungrammatical with the desired reading but acceptable if that gir! is interpreted as 
the raised object. Sentence (67)e would still be unacceptable even if the 
topicalized NP were iiten ‘from work’; topicalization, then, cannot cross clause 
boundaries in such sentences. Likewise, F cannot cross clause boundaries (e.g., 
*i8-ten tani-yor ben Ali-yi  kéz# zannet-ti-m). The position of the embedded S is, 
fixed; it cannot be made the topic or the backgrounded constituent of the S, as the 
ungrammatical g and f examples illustrate, respectively. That the only position of 
the embedded clause is the one immediately before the main verb my be due to 
the fact that word order has now acquired the function of marking a clause, since 
no other means (eg. morphological, syntactic) seem available. The 
backgrounding of a single constituent from the embedded clause with respect to 
the main clause is allowable; this is shown in (67)h. 

To recapitulate: in section 3.1 a description of the types of embedded Ss in 
Turkish was given and in section 3.2 word-order variation in complex sentences 
with the various types of embedding was investigated. The results obtained are 
presented in the following table. 


— 
== = 
= 
= 
== See 


We can divide embedded clauses into four groups with regard to word order 
variation (letters at the bottom of each group in the table above refer to the group 
to which they belong): (a) participial constructions, nominalizations (including 
verbal-noun and infinitival constructions), and embedding under the negative 
verb; (b) constructions with gerunds, adverbial clauses with a 
nominalization +postposition,'® and diye clauses; (c) embedded Ss marked by 
particles such as ki; (d) embedded Ss that are marked neither syntactically nor 
morphologically. 

In embedded sentences of type a, T and F apply within the embedded sentence; 
T may operate across clause boundaries; and B can only take place across clause 
boundaries. In type b, all three processes apply only within the embedded S and 
cannot cross clause boundaries. We will treat the embedded Ss in type c as 
idiosyncratic; clauses introduced by the particle ki do not fit any other pattern in 
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the language, because they are a construction borrowed from Persian. Type d 
clauses allow all three processes to operate within the embedded S; as a 
constituent of the main clause they occur in the focus position and cannot be 
topicalized or backgrounded. As mentioned earlier, the position of the embedded 
$ in the main clause is crucial in this case, since no other mechanism seems to be 
at work in marking the relationship between the embedded clause and the main 
clause. The three processes operate across clause boundaries, except for F in 
clauses where raising has not taken place and for T and F in clauses where raising 
has taken place. Type d embedded Ss constitute a rather small set, restricted to a 
couple of verbs in the language. Type c clauses, being a borrowed structure in the 
language, can be viewed as an exception and disregarded for word-order purposes. 
A consideration of the difference between types a and b, then, may be expected to 
tell us most about word-order variation in the language and its pragmatic 
functions. 

Let us begin with backgrounding. B may appear to be a main-clause 
phenomenon but this is true only for type a sentences, namely, complex 
statements with either participial constructions, nominalizations, or embedding 
under the negative verb. Backgrounding in such complex structures will not 
operate within the embedded S, but a constituent of the embedded $ may cross 
clause boundaries and be backgrounded with respect to the main verb. The entire 
embedded construction, as a constituent of S, may occur after the main verb as 
the backgrounded information. However, backgrounding is not a main-clause 
phenomenon for type b and type d sentences, where a constituent of the 
embedded $ may be postposed within the same clause or with respect to the main 
verb. Can, then, the difference between type a sentences, where B within the 
embedded S is not possible, and types b and d, where B within the embedded S is 
possible, reveal to us a property of backgrounding? It should be recalled that the 
embedded constructions of type a are all nominal in nature (with nominal 
morphology), whereas the embedded structures of types b and d arc all verbal in 
form (i.e., do not have nominal morphology). We can conclude that B within an 
embedded sentence is a property of those constructions that are verbal (as 
‘opposed to nominal) in form. 

‘A constituent of an embedded S can cross clause boundaries and be the topic of 
the sentence, but it cannot cross clause boundaries to occur right before the main 
verb so that it is the focus of the sentence. This difference between T and F may 
be explained by the fact that focus position is dependent on the position of the 
verb, whereas topic position is not defined with respect to any other constituent. 
Each verb has semantic and syntactic selectional restrictions on its arguments, so a 
constituent in focus in the embedded clause cannot be made the focus of the 
whole sentence by being moved to the immediate left of the main verb. Since an 
element that is an argument of the embedded verb cannot also behave as an 
argument of the main verb, there are more restrictions on F. T has fewer 
restrictions because its position is not dependent on any other constituent; a 
constituent can be topicalized as long as its grammatical role in the sentence 
remains transparent. 

Each embedded S is also a constituent of the main verb; clauses of type a and 
type b may be the topic, focus, or background material of the main clause, just 
like any constituent of a simplex S. Type c and type d clauses have a fixed positi 
(for reasons already given) and thus cannot undergo any syntactic process that will 
change their position in the sentence. 

In sentences with multiple embedding. only the most deeply embedded clause 
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(not individual constituents of it) can topicalize across clause boundaries or be 
backgrounded in the main clause. The complex clause with multiple embedding is 
still a constituent of the main verb and thus can undergo any of the syntactic 
processes as a single unit. 


NOTES 


1. Partcpals are verbal forms that function as adjectives Ge. they qualify a noun); itis to be 
expected that partcipial clause precede the head noun, since adjectives precede nouns in Turkish. 
‘The generalization in section 3.1.1, then, that all morphologically marked embedded Ss precede the 
‘main clause, is redundant for specifying the order of partcipial clauses in a sentence 

2. The choice of -E participle sufix vs. -DIK participle suffix i by no means as straightforward 
as might be implied hers. While it generally (rue that -Ex is used when the head noun isthe subject. 
Of the underlying sentence and -DIK when itis not the subject, there are numerous controversial 
‘eases, Discussions of Turkish relative causes and the problems iavoived can be found in. Underhill 
(1972), Hankamer and Knecht (1976), Dede (1978), and Knecht (1979) 

2. "The productivity of ~A/EK “future.” «mil “past,” and -R“aors” in forming partipal forms of 
the verb is not the same; the aorst suffix is the least productive of the three in forming partcpal 
constructions, then -mlf, while -EJEk is fully productive. Wis usualy best to treat aorist participles as 
texial items; for example, yar-ar (wrte-aoe) writer’ from “one who writes.” There are other points 
besides the productivity factor tha distinguish the three suffixes above in their paniciial usage from 
the -En Gubject participle) and -DIK (object participle). First, -Z/EK. ~mli, and -R are also the 
suffixes that & finite verb form takes to express the different tenses. while -En and -DIK’ do not 
‘express tense. Second, the verb of- "be/become,” which is use 10 embed sentences with non-verbal 
predicates Gee section 21.15), may also be used with -EJEk, ~mds, and -R partcpial constructions 
Dut never with particpials with “En or -DIK. For example 


@a, — bofuk yaramaz 
child naughty 
“The child is naughty" 
». Yaramaz oban bok 
naughty be-SP hid 
‘The child who is naughty” 
Gia, doluk n el-elek 
tld jortow ‘some-fut 
“The child will come tomorrow" 
’. yarin relejek Sojuk 
tomorrow come-fut child 
“The child who will come tomorrow” 
® yarin rekefek olan 
fomorrow come-fut be-SP 
tofuk 
child 
“The child who will come tomorrow" 
yarin sehen Souk 
tomorrow come-SP. child 
“The ehild who comes (/is coming) tomorrow” 
b *Yarin chen ‘ban 
tomorrow come-SP be-SP 
uk 
chil 


Example Gi illustrates that the verb of- "be" may be used in a participial construction where the verb 
has one of the tense suffixes Ga this case the future -ojEK), just as in G)b, where the partiipial clause 
has an underlying non-verbal predicate. A participial cause with V-£a or V-DIK, as in GiiJa, cannot 
take of, as the ungrammaticality of GiiYb demonstrates. One may argue, based on the evidence here, 

al sentences such as Gila, where the verbal predicate has the future, -ml3 past, or aorst suffix, in 
fact have a non-verbal predicate, since they can embed using the verb ol ike any S with a non-verbal 
predicate. However, one can also view this optional occurrence of of in partcipial relatives with the 
three tense-expressing suffixes as a signal to distinguish between partcipial usage and tense usage (on 
finite verbs) of these morphemes. 
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4.” The question may be raised as to why morphemes forming partcipial constructions are called 
participles and not nominalizers, since the construction can also function as a nominal. Adjectives in 
Turkish may also function as nouns (in the absence of a following N) but a noun may not function as 
fan adjective; therefore, calling the morphemes “participles’ and the constructions they produce 

partiipial” does not contradict the nominal usage of such forms, whereas if we referred to the 
_morphemes as “nominalizers" the adjectival usage of the construction would be left unaccounted for. 


5. There is another verbal noun suffixe. -, which refers to the manner of performing the action 
involved. For example: 


On-un yasa-yi4 
he-gen live-VN-poss3 
“His (way of) living” 


However, this process is not productive, and the nouns formed by 13 Guch as anlayif ‘understanding’ 
from anla- ‘understand,” éike ‘exist’ from ¢ék "go out) are beiter treated as separate lexical items. 

6. The subject of the embedded sentence (verbal noun) does not surface in this case; in the 
underlying structure, however, it would be present: 


on-dan, lonsun dogru-yu sbyle-me-sin)-i 
he-abl he-gen teuth-ace telleVN-poss3-2ce 
bele--dim 


expect-eor-pst-l3g. 
Lwould expect him to tell the truth” 


On-dan ‘from him’ is an argument of the higher verb bekle- “expect,” which governs the ablative case. 
‘The subject of the embedded verbal noun on-un is in the genitive: since ondan “he-ab!" and onsun 
“hesgen’ refer to the same person, one of them is deleted in the surface form. In other words, 


On-un dotruyu ——_sbyle-messine bele-rdi-m 
he-gen Aruth-ace ——_telleVN-poss-ace expect-aor-pst-lsg 
‘would expect him to tell the truth? 


fs also a possible form. 
7, When bil “know is used in the idiomatic expression below, the infinitival object complement it 
takes does not require any case-marking: 


Yagmur dur mak bilsme-di 

ain stop-int know-neg-pst 
“The rain wouldn't stop (lit. The rains didn’t know how to stop)" 
*Yagmur uremages bikmedi 


However, bi/- when used in its usual sense of “know” requites the infinitive object«complement to be 
case-marked 


Yemek yap-mages mi-yor-um 
food imakesinf-ace know-neg-prog-Isg 
"Tdon’t know how to cook” 


*"Yemek yap-mak bilemi-yor-um 


8. While this generalization holds for a great many cases, at times itis not clear why the language 
prefers a verbal noun construction to a nominalization or vice versa. The pair of sentences we present 
below nicely show the action/fact distinction between verbal nouns and nominalizations: 


a On-un dans eteme-sin-i 
hhe-gen dance do-VN-poss}-acc 
bilyor-um 
know-prog-Isg 


“know his dancing (how he dances)” 


w On-un dans 
he-gen dance 
biliyor-um 
know-prog-Isg 


“Lknow that (the fact that) he dances’ 
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On the other hand, this distinction may be fess transparent—for example, in 
On-ua yoz-dog-0n-0 6r-Ayor-um 
hhe-gen ‘swim-nom-poss3-ace see-prog-1sg. 
“Tsee that he is swimming” 


the verb ‘see’ would be expected to refer to an action rather than a fac, and hence to have a verbal 
‘noun construction yz-me-sin-i gordyor-um), but this not found in Turkish. Ths main verb is also 
1 determining facior in the fact/event reading of object complements, such that verbs of cognition 
such as know, understand, realize, presuppose their object to be a fact rather than an event. 

9.. Postpostions are typically defined as particles or words occurting after a noun to indicate its 
grammatical role in the sentence. Complex nominal forms such as nominalizations, verbal nouns, oF 
inflnitival constructions may also be followed by postposiions. 

10. “This is by no means an exhaustive list of all possible types of adverbial constructions in 
‘Turkish that are formed with gerundive suffixes; itis intended to be a representative sample of such 
constructions. Any traditional grammar of Turkish (e.g. Lewis, 1967; Gencan, 1979; Ergin, 1971) 
supplies a more detailed discussion of gerunds. 

iI. Givin (I9TSs) has shown that negative speechracts in discourse are typically uttered in a 
context where the corresponding affirmative has been mentioned or contemplated or when the speaker 
believes that the heater tends toward the affirmative. Thus, the discourse-context for negative speech 
es can be said to be presuppositionaly more marked than that ofan affirmative 

12. There are numerous other such subordinating particles (all borrowed) most of which end in 
i, e.g. mefer ki “unless,” mitekim “in fact,” halbuki “whereas.” The clauses introduced by these particles 
follow ihe main verb; that is, they behave exactly like those introduced by i or fdnkil. Therefore, we 
have uted the two most common, Lewis (1967) ls such subordinating prices und tei se in his 
chap. 

13._ In these examples the distinction between dive and a postposition is fairly clear; however, doe 
‘may follow a simple noun and thus appear to function as « postposition: 


@ Bana su doe ak 
1 water part aki 
Rir-di-ler 


drink-caus-pst-3pl 
“They made me drink raki (an alcoholic drink) instead of (or saying that 


Gi) Alienin —daire-si dye yandaki 
‘Alivgen ——apattment-poss3 part next=door 
niki 
ice Knock PSt- IS 
“Instead of (or thinking that it was) Ali's apartment, I've rung/knocked on the next-door apartment” 


‘The verbal aspect of doe comes out in these examples where it follows a simple NP, and the meaning. 
of the verb de- ‘say,” from which doe has developed, is much more transparent than in cases where 
‘dye marks a purpose or reason clause (see exx. (43), (44)). In ( dive can be translated as ‘saying 
that’ and in (i) “thinking that,” which express the semantics of dow better than ‘instead of. So, the 
fact that dive is not simple in form (.e., V+gerund E) like a postposition makes sentences such as (i) 
and (ii) above open to two analyses, one where itis treated as simple in form and thus means “instead 
of (in which case it would be 2 postposition), and the other where itis treated as complex in form, 
having the meaning ‘saying/thinking that’ (in which case it would not be a postposition) 

14, A more detailed discussion of the types of A/ constructions that exist in Turkish today (in 
‘contrast to the usage of / when it was first adopted into the language) can be found in Erguvanly 
(1980), Ki is also used in an innovative way in Turkish, such that some constructions with ki follow 
the rules of Turkish syntax and thus do not exist in Persian. For example: 


@ Eveden ieri sie 
ouse-abl ide emter-pst-Ipl 
ke kiz yer-de 
prt ‘itl Aloor-loc 
yatiyor-du 
Tie-prog-pst 

“When we entered the house, the girl was lying on the floor* 

(i) Bugun o kadar yorukdum ki 
Todey that much tired-pst-lsg prt 


‘I'm so tired today!" 


In (® i follows the embedded clause, which precedes the main clause: here the Ai clause is more like 
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1 doe-clause in terms of its position in the S. In (ii) ki is used in a completely new way-it occurs 
the end of a sentence and marks it as an exclamation rather than an ordinary statement. 

18. Zannet- and san- appear to be synonymous but they cannot always be used interchangeably, 
and hence have different distributions. 

16. Topicalization and focusing are often interdependent; that is, the topicalization of an element 
may result in a shift of the focused element or vice versa; this will be seen clearly in some of the 
‘examples, 

17. Tam grateful to Professor Zimmer for pointing out an appropriate pragmatic situation for this 
‘example. 

18. In fact, these embedded Ss are all optional immediate constituents of the highest S. It may 
come to mind’ that the main clause is also independent of the embedded clause in the case of 
patticipials, where backgrounding within the clause is not possible; however, the participial cause is 
‘ot an immediate constituent of the highest S, but an immediate constituent of an NP. 

19, Adverbial clauses with 2 nominalization + postposition are not included in the table; this set of 
embedded sentences was discussed (examples (13)-(15)) as a subtype of nominalizations, which are 
‘semantically adverbials. There are = few other verbs of cognition, such as bil- “know” and anla- 
“understand,” that belong to this set, which take embedded Ss that are neither syntactically nor 
‘morphologically marked: 


a Ayleyi 
‘Ayle-ace 
erp 196 
“thought (had the impression) he liked Ayde" 
i) Ben Ayke badkan 
I Aye president 


oldu anlaedem 
becomepst —_understand-pst-lsg 
“Tunderstood that AySe became president” 


4 


Interaction of Stress and Word order 


Utterances consist of a sequence of linguistic elements produced in a certain 
linear order, as well as a “speech melody,” that is, an intonation pattern. The 
linear order of the sentence follows certain word-order patterns which we have 
accounted for in Turkish by identifying and defining the functions of syntactic 
positions, The positions in a sentence with identified functions can be schematized 
as: 


T-X-F-V-B 


where T=topic, F=focus, B=background information, and X=any material that 
may occur between the sentence-initial topic position and the immediately 
preverbal focus position. It should be noted that these syntactic positions with 
definable functions are identified with respect to either the beginning (T) or end 
(B) of the sentence, or with respect to the verb (preverbal=F; postverbal=B). The 
intonation pattern of an utterance is also definable with regard to the beginning 
and end of the sentence (rising or falling pitch) and the verb (preverbal focus 
position receives the stress). While intonation is never a distinguishing element 
between a question and a statement in Turkish, as it is in English, it may play a 
differentiating role between other illocutionary acts, such as between promising 
and stating, questioning and commanding. ' Here we have limited ourselves to one 
aspect of sentence intonation, namely, stress and its variation, 

Stress in a sentence accents a word and thus marks that constituent as having a 
certain prominence. Another strategy for signaling the prominence of a word of a 
Phrase is word order; for example, the preverbal position in Turkish marks the 
prominence (high informative value) of the constituent that occupies it. 
Prominence is that property of an element which causes that element, semantically 
or pragmatically, to stand out in relation to the other elements in the sentence. On 
semantic grounds, prominence is a property of the most information-bearing 
elements in a discourse context; grammar reflects this semantic/pragmatic 
property in a variety of ways, including word order and stress in the “speech 
melody.” New information—typically signaled by the element in focus 
position—marked topics in the S-initial position, and —_ contra 
information—usually signaled by emphatic stress, even when there are other 
syntactic markers as in the case of strong topicalization (section 1.5)—constitute 
different types of prominence. Some elements, such as WH-words, which signal 
the unknown information, may have an inherent semantic prominence, and the 
fact that WH-words occur in the immediately preverbal (focus) position in the 
unmarked order is further indication of the natural prominence that distinguishes 
the WH-words from the other elements in a sentence. 


1g 
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‘Two kinds of stress on the sentence level need to be distinguished: unmarked 
stress, and marked (emphatic) stress. The unmarked sentence stress always falls 
on the indefinite element in focus, which occupies the immediately preverbal 
Position. Marked stress, on the other hand, is slightly louder and signals emphasis 
or contrast; it may or may not fall on the constituent in focus position. We have 
also made a distinction between unmarked (S-O-Oblique-V) and marked (0-S-V; 
Oblique-S-O-V; 0-V-S, etc.) word orders; the question, then, arises as to what 
correlation (if any) exists. between unmarked/marked —stress_ and 
unmarked/marked word-orders. 

We shall show that when and where the marked (emphatic) stress falls is 
constrained to a certain extent by the word order and the [definite] feature of 
NPs, but that both marked and unmarked word orders may have unmarked or 
marked stress patterns. This is illustrated in the examples below 
(marked/emphatic stress in the Turkish examples is indicated by italics and a 
stress mark (‘) on the element, while unmarked/neutral stress is indicated by a 
stress mark (") on the element. In the English translation, the elements) 
corresponding to the one(s) with the emphatic stress in the Turkish sentence is 
(are) italicized): 


(a, Ben (word order: 
1 that picture-acc unmarked) 
Ahmét Bey-den —al-di-m 
A. Bey-abl buy-pst-Isg 
‘I bought that picture from Ahmet Bey’ 
b. 0 résm-i Ahmét Bey-den 
that picture-ace A. Bey-abl 
buy-pst-Isg 
‘I bought shat picture from Ahmet Bey” 
© Bin © resm-i Ahmét Bey-den 
1 that picture A. Bey-abl 
al-di-m 
buy-pst-Isg. 
“Fbought that picture from Ahmet Bey" 
Qa. Ahmet Bey-den ben (word order: 
I umarked) 
al-di-m 


that picture-ace —_buy-pst-Isg 
‘I bought that picture from Ahmet Bey (From Ahmet Bey I bought that picture)’ 


b. ben o résm-i 


1 that picture-ace 


buy-pst-Isg 
‘Thought that picture from Ahmet Bey (From Ahmet Bey, /bought that picture)’ 
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© 2 Ahmét Bey-den ben orésm-i 
Ahmet Bey-abl I that picture-ace 
al-di-m 
buy-pst-Isg 


The a sentences contain only the neutral stress, which falls on the element in 
focus; 6 and c illustrate the occurrence of the two types of stress in the same 
sentence. Though both unmarked and marked stress may occur with different 
word-order patterns, the unacceptability of (2c indicates that there are certain 
restrictions. 


4.1 Stress and word order 


In this section we investigate stress assignment in unmarked and marked word- 
orders where all the NPs are [+definite]. Although the [definite] feature of NPs 
is not independent of word order, this distinction is useful for the purpose of 
determining when and where stress falls and what the conditions are for its 
occurrence. 


4.1.1 Unmarked word order and stress 


In a sentence with an unmarked word-order uttered in a neutral context,? the 
focused element receives the unmarked (sentential) stress, as in (Ia. This 
sentence could be uttered in a situation like the following: A sees a picture in B's 
house and says that she likes the picture, whereupon B may say that he has 
bought that picture from Ahmet Bey (presumably, an art dealer known to both A 
and B). In this case there is complete correlation between the {wo strategies of 
marking prominence—they fall on the same constituent. There is, however, room 
for using the two strategies separately for marking prominence, since it is possible 
for a sentence to have more than one prominent element.’ A typical example of 
this is a WH-question: 


@) Kim sinéma-ya git-mek 
who movies-dat go-inf 
isti-yor, kim tiyatro-ya? 
want-prog. who theater-dat 


‘ Who wants to go to the movies and who to a play?” 


It should be noted that though the unmarked position for the question word is the 
focus position in neutral contexts, as in: 


@ Bu filmi 
this film-ace 
kim gor-di? 
who see-pst 


‘Who saw this movie?” 


in a situation involving contrast of two elements the focus position is reserved for 
the elements of contrast (with unmarked stress) rather than the WH-question 
word (which inherently has prominence, since it signals the unknown). In this 
case, the WH-question word receives emphatic stress, which then marks the 
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second element of prominence. It is not possible to pose the question in (3) 
differently, as it is in (5) below, where the emphatic stress is on the NPs that are 
in contrast but not in focus position, while the neutral stress is on the WH- 
question word that is in focus position. 


() *Sinéma-ya kim git-mek 
movies-dat who go-inf 
isti-yor, tiyatro-ya kim? 
want-prog theater-dat who 


‘Who wants to go to the movies and who to a play?” 


Sentence (3) illustrates the only possible word-order and stress pattern in question 
sentences where two issues are under consideration. Any answer to (3) also has 
two prominent elements or foci. 


(6) Biz sinéma-ya git-mek 
we movies-dat go-inf 
isti-yor-uz, onllsr tiyétro-ya 
want-prog-Ipl they theater-dat 

‘We want to go to the movies (and) they to a play’ 

or 

0) Ahmét ve ben sinema-ya git-mek 
Ahmet and I movies-dat go-inf 
isti-yor-uz digérleri de tiyatro-ya 
want-prog-1pl others prt theater-dat 


‘Ahmet and I want to go to the movies and the others to a play’ 


In responses (6) and (7) the word order is unmarked; the marked (emphatic) 
stress is on the S-initial subject NPs signaling contrast, and the unmarked stress is 
on the elements in focus position. Thus each sentence contains two centers of 
prominence marked by the two different kinds of stress. Both types of stress may 
be found in other situations as well. Sentence (1)b is an example; this sentence 
could be uttered in a context where B has previously mentioned to A a picture he 
has bought from Ahmet Bey, and when A goes to B's house, B points at the 
picture, say’ got that picture from Ahmet Bey.” 

In a sentence with an unmarked word-order where all the NPs are [+definitel, 
the marked stress may fall on any NP.‘ Note that it is not the case that a stressed 
focused constituent always receives the unmarked stress. The focused constituent 
may be given a contrastive reading by use of marked stress, which is distinguished 
from the unmarked stress in its degree of loudness. Thus, (1)a may be uttered 
with emphatic stress on the oblique NP: 


(8) Ben © resm-i Ahmét Bey-den 
1 that picture-acc Ahmet Bey-abl 


t-1sg 
‘I bought that picture from Ahmet Bey? 


when there has been some discussion of where the picture could have been 
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bought, the speaker then saying that he has gotten it from Ahmet Bey and not 
elsewhere. However, when the NP in focus has emphatic stress, no other clement 
may have unmarked stress; the emphatic stress must then be the only stress in the 
sentence. In short, in a sentence with an unmarked order that has more than one 
element stressed, the neutral stress is afways on the element in focus position, 
while the emphatic stress may fall on any definite NP. If the clement in focus has 
‘emphatic stress, there cannot be another stressed element in the sentence, since 
neutral stress falls only on the focused element. 

‘The verb may also receive stress. S. Tura (1973) claims that the unmarked 
stress falls on the verb when all the NPs are [+definite] in a sentence with an 
unmarked order. She argues that since [+definite] NPs are shared information for 
speaker and hearer (.c., they constitute the topic, to use her term), it is, then, 
the verb (the comment, to use her term) that must be asserted; hence, sentence 
stress naturally falls on the verb.’ She gives the following example (ex. 46, p. 
107): 


O) Opretmen 
teacher 
pul-u 
stamp-ace sive-pst 

“The teacher gave the stamp to the child’ 


While it is certainly true that the referent of definite NPs is known to the speaker 
and hearer, it does not necessarily follow that definite NPs cannot have 
prominence (ie., have informative value) and that the unmarked position for 
stress should be on the verb. In fact, (9) would be uttered in a highly marked 
situation, where the speaker and hearer share the presupposition that the teacher 
is expected to give the child the stamp. In speech, the presupposed elements tend 
to be omitted; here we are using the term presupposition in the sense of discourse 
presupposition—an element that has previously been mentioned or is recoverable 
from context is presuppositional. Definite NPs have a presupposition of existence 
and of unique reference but need not be discourse-presuppositional, in which case 
they cannot be omitted. A question that could have prompted (9) as its answer, 
such as: 


(0) Gsretmen Eojug-a pil-u 
teacher child-dat stamp-ace 
ver-di mi? 
give-pst qencl 


“Did the teacher give the stamp to the child?” 
would normally be answered by: 


ap Evet, ver-di 
yes give-pst 
“Yes, he/she gave (it)” 


while Tura correctly observes that the verb may receive the sentence stress when 
all the NPs are (+definite] in the unmarked order, this need not be the unmarked 
stress pattern for such sentences. Discourse-presuppositional NPs are likely to be 
omitted in speech; thus, definite NPs in a sentence carry an informative load, with 
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the constituent in focus getting the unmarked stress in a neutral context. The 
following pair of sentences illustrate this point: 


a2) Biz-e yeni al-dig-in 
we-dat new buy-OP-gen 
plag-+ Gal-sé-n-a 
tecord-poss3 play-cond-2sg-opt 


“Why don’t you play to us the record you bought recently?” 


(13), KardeS-im pikal 
brother-poss! record~player-possl-ace 
boz-mus, ki 
break-pst work-neg-prog prt 

‘My brother broke my record=player yesterday, it's not working’ 

b. *KardeS-im din pikab-im-i 
brother-poss! record=player-possl-ace 
boz-mis, ki 
break-pst prt 

© *Kardes-im din pikab-im-i 
brother-poss! yesterday recordsplayer-poss!-ace 
boz-mus, & i ki 
break-pst work-neg-prog prt 


In (13) both the subject NP, kardesim ‘my brother,’ and the direct-object NP, 
pikabimi ‘my record-player,” are definite but not discourse-presuppositional. 
Sentence (13)a is all new information in response to the question asked in (12); 
there is no previous discourse, then, that would favor a marked word order or a 
marked usage of stress. Therefore (13)a, where the direct object is in the focus 
position and has unmarked stress, is the only acceptable sentence. Sentence (13)b, 
where the verb is stressed, and (13)c, where the subject has emphatic stress, are 
unacceptable in this case. We have tried to illustrate by the above set of examples 
the fact that in pragmatically neutral sentences, where all the NPs are definite, the 
unmarked stress is on the element in focus position and not, as Tura claims, on 
the verb. The cases where the verb has stress are, we have tried to show, 
pragmatically marked in that the definite NPs preceding the verb are discourse- 
presuppositional. 

The one restriction when the verb is stressed is that no other element in the 
sentence may be stressed. We illustrate this by reconsidering (9) when an element 
other than the verb is also stressed: 


(14) a Ogretmen Cojug-a pul-u 
teacher child-dat stamp-ace 
ver-di 
give-pst 

“The teacher gave the stamp to the child” 

b. *Ogretmin bojug-a pul-t 
teacher child-dat stamp-ace 
ver-di 


give-pst 
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© *Ogretmen bofug-a pul-u 
teacher child-dat stamp-ace 
ver-di 
sive-pst 

a. *Ogretmen bojug-a puleis 
teacher child-dat stamp-ace 
ver-<if 
sive-pst 


The ungrammatical b-d sentences show that a sentence cannot have more than 
one element stressed when the verb has stress. This restriction is consistent with 
and, in fact, predictable from our characterization of the cases where the verb has 
stress; since such sentences are pragmatically marked with all the other elements 
being discourse-presuppositional (and hence omissible), they cannot be treated as 
having prominence and given stress. 

The question may be raised whether the stress on the verb is neutral or 
emphatic. Sentences where the verb is stressed may appear to be analogous to 
sentences where the NP in focus position has emphatic stress—in both cases, no 
other element may receive stress—hence, it may be argued that the verb must be 
marked with emphatic stress. However, as Tura also states, the stress on the verb 
is unmarked stress, which differs from emphatic stress in both pitch and loudness. 
Second, emphatic/marked stress signals contrast, whereas when the verb is 
stressed no contrast is involved; rather, the activity expressed by the verb is 
affirmed. 

‘To summarize: in an affirmative statement with an unmarked word-order where 
all the NPs are [+definitel, the unmarked stress is on the constituent in focus 
position; emphatic stress may fall on any NP in the sentence (though adverbs do 
not receive emphatic stress). The verb may receive neutral stress when all the 
NPs are discourse-presuppositional. The restrictions are that when the NP in focus 
has emphatic stress or when the verb is stressed (neutral stress), no other element 
in the sentence can receive stress. 


4.1.2 Marked word order and stress 


‘Though sentences with marked word-orders may have either neutral or 
emphatic stress, there are certain restrictions on what constituents may receive 
emphatic stress. The position of the unmarked stress is fixed on the immediately 
preverbal element, whether the word order is marked or unmarked (see (1)a and 
(2)a). Emphatic stress in a marked word-order sentence, where the verb is the 
final element but the order of the preverbal constituents differs from the 
unmarked pattern, may fall on any constituent other than the topic or the verb. 
This is illustrated in the following examples (note that we are still dealing only 
with (+definite] NPs): 


(15) a. Ali-den AySe 


Ali-abl AySe 
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o kitab-? iste-di 
that book-aee want-pst 
“From Ali, AySe asked for that book” 


b. Ali-den 
Ali-abl 
0 kitab-¥ 
that book-ace want-pst 
“From Ali Aye asked for that book” 


ca *Ali-dén 
Ali-abl 
o kitab- 
that book-ace 


d. *Ali-den 
Ali-abl 
© kitab-i 
that book-ace 


(16) a. O kitab-i 


Ayse want-pst 
‘AySe asked for that book from Ali (That book AySe asked for from Ali)” 


b. O kitab-i 
that book 
Ayst 
Ayse want-pst 
‘AySe asked for that book from Ali (That book Ay$e asked for from Ali)’ 
e *0 kitab-¢ Ali-den 
that book-ace Ali-abl 
Aysé iste-di 
Ayse want-pst 
a. *O kitab-i Ali-den 
that book-ace Ali-abl 
Ayse iste-df 
AySe want-pst 


It is possible to have more than one element of prominence, as (15)b and (16)b 
demonstrate, as long as the emphatic stress does not fall on either the topic or the 
verb. In (15) the oblique NP and in (16) the direct-object NP is the topic of the 
sentence; when word order alone is used to topicalize a constituent (here we are 
talking about non-subject topics), this constituent does not have a contrastive 
reading but merely sets the framework within which the predication holds. 
Therefore, marking the topicalized NP as contrastive by giving emphatic stress to 
it contradicts the semantic and pragmatic nature of such non-subject topics. 
Hence, the c sentences are ungrammatical. If, however, the particle ise ‘as for’ 
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(verb *k- conditional -sE) is used to mark the topicalized constituent, we 
have a case of strong topicalization, where the topic always has a contrastive value 
and receives emphatic stress as well as setting the framework for the rest of the 
sentence. Sentence (15) with a strong topicalization marker would be: 


a7? Ali-den ise Ayse 
Ali-abl tm. Ayse 
0 kitab-t iste-di 
that book-ace want-pst 


‘As for from Ali, AySe asked for that book’ 


and would be uttered when, in talking about the different people from whom 
AySe has asked for things, the speaker wants to say that from Ali 
(as opposed to the others) she has asked for that book. 

The verb in a marked word-order sentence where the order of the preverbal 
elements differs from the unmarked pattern cannot receive stress (be it unmarked 
‘or emphatic), as the ungrammaticality of (15)d and (16)d demonstrates. This 
restriction is consistent with the pragmatics of marked-order sentences of the kind 
under consideration: such a marked order signals prominence in constituents such 
as the topic (i.e., when it is an element other than the subject) as in (15), or 
focus, as in (16), while stress on the verb signals that all preceding NPs are 
discourse-presuppositional. Stressing the verb in a sentence with a marked word- 
order would be contradictory. 

Let us now look at the patterning of stress in marked word-orders with 
postverbal elements: 


(18) a. Aysé 
Ayse 
iste- © kitab-i 
‘want-pst that book-ace 

“From Ali AySe asked for that book’ 

b. *Alieden Ayie 
Ali-abl Ay3e 
iste. o kitab-¢ 
want-pst that book-ace 

9) a. Ay Ali-dén 
AySe Ali-abl 
iste-di 0 kitab-i 
want-pst that book-ace 

‘Ayse asked for that book from Ali” 

b. *AySe Ali-den 
Ayse Ali-abl 
iste-di 0 kitab-f 
want-pst that book-ace 

(20) a. Aysé iste-di 


Ayse want-pst 
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0 kitab-i Ali-sden 
that book-acc Ali-abl 
“Aye asked for that book from Ali” 
b. *Ayse iste-di 
AySe want-pst 
Alieden © kitab-i 
Ali-abl that book-acc 
a Isté-di Aye 
want-pst AySe 
Ali-den o kitab-+ 
Ali-abl that book-ace 


“AySe asked for that book from Ali” 


We have identified the sentence-final or postverbal position as one reserved for 
backgrounded information (see Chapter Two); by definition, then, a post-verbal 
constituent cannot receive stress or be given prominence. Therefore, the & 
sentences in (18)-(20), where stress falls on a postverbal element, are not 
acceptable, The acceptable a sentences all contain neutral stress on the focus; in 
(19) the preverbal elements are in their unmarked order, so it would be possible 
to stress both NPs. The word order is verb-ini nd. since postverbal 
constituents cannot be stressed, the verb is obligatorily stressed. 

Marked word-order sentences thus have their own set of restrictions on the 
occurrence of stress, which can be summarized as follows: 


The neutral stress is on the immediately preverbal constituent. Non-subject topics 
never receive emphatic stress, unless they are made strong topics by use of a 
particle. Post-predicate elements cannot be given stress, cither neutral or 
emphatic. The verb cannot be stressed unless it is sentence-initial, in which case it 
obligatorily takes the stress. 


4.2 Stress and indefinite NPs 


Another factor that constrains the occurrence of stress on certain constituents 
in a sentence is the [+]definiteness of NPs. With non-referential DOs (where 
there is no case-marking on the DO), which obligatorily occur immediately before 
the verb, appearing to form a single syntactic unit with it, there can be no stress 
on the verb. A similar constraint was witnessed in sentences with marked word- 
orders (except for verb-initial sentences) where the verb never took stress; in this 
case, we may have an unmarked order but if the direct object is non-referential 
the stress may not be placed on the verb. For example: 


(22) a. Ali din banka-dan 
Ali yesterday bank-abl 
pard eek. 
money draw-pst 


‘Ali drew (some) money from the bank yesterday’ 
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b. Altdin banka-dan 
Alli yesterday bank-abl 
pard bek-ti 
money draw-pst 

‘Ali drew (some) money from the bank yesterday’ 

« *Ali din banka-dan 
Ali yesterday bank-abl 
para beketi 
money draw-pst 


It is possible to have a focus of contrast on the subject NP and thus have two 
elements of prominence in the sentence, as (22)b shows, but stress may never fall 
on the verb, as the ungrammaticality of the ¢ sentence illustrates. This constraint 
follows from the semantics of non-referential direct-objects + verb, which denote 
‘one activity; therefore the NP cannot be singled out from the unit and be treated 
as presupposed by failing to assign stress t 

Another constraint is that marked stress does not usually fall on indefinite NPs 
except for indefinite subject NPs. For example: 


(23) a Bir Cojuk 0 jam-i kir-mid 
one child that window-acc _break-pst 

“A child has broken that window’ 

b. Bir éofiik 0 jam-i kiremid 
one child that window-acc —_break-pst 

*A child has broken that window" 

os Bir éofuk 0 jam-i kir-mis 
one child that window-acc _break-pst 

“A child has broken that window" 

(24) a. Cojuk bir jam kir-mid 
child one window break-pst 

“The child has broken a window" 

b. *ojuk bir Jam kir-mid 
child one window break-pst 

e 2eofik bir jim kkir-mis 
child ‘one window break-pst 

a éofuk bir jam kir-miS 
child one window break-pst 


“The child has broken a window" 


In (22) the subject is indefinite (‘a child") but the direct object is definite (‘that 
window"), while in (24) the subject is definite (‘the child’) and the direct object 
indefinite (‘a window’). Sentence (23)b proves that an indefinite subject NP may 
receive marked/emphatic stress (in this case, a child and not a man has broken 
the window) but an indefinite DO, which obligatorily occurs in the focus position 
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immediately before the verb, can only take the neutral stress, (24)b, where the 
indefinite DO has received the emphatic stress, is, then, not fully acceptable. In 
fact, (24) may be an acceptable S only when uttered as an exclamation: ‘The 
child has broken a window (how unexpected!).” 

Emphatic stress appears to be a property of definite NPs or indefinite subjects, 
as in (23)b. This may be explainable by the fact that indefiniteness usually signals 
new information, which, in turn, marks that element as having prominence in the 
utterance, as opposed to definite NPs, whose prominence in the sentence is 
signaled either by word order or stress. It should be remembered that indefinite 
NPs (other than [+animate] subjects) were subject to the most restrictions; for 
example, an indefinite DO is restricted to the immediately preverbal position, 
which marks the element as the focus of the sentence. 

Sentence (24)c, where the definite subject NP has emphatic stress, is not 
completely acceptable; this may be because it is not clear with what the subject NP 
is contrasted. However, if there were a deictic bu ‘this’ preceding the subject 
Ggluk ‘child,? such that the subject was bu Gojuk ‘this child,’ then (24)c with 
‘emphatic stress on the subject would be acceptable, since it is clear that “this child’ 
is contrasted with another child or with ‘that chil 

Another interesting point reveals itself in (23)c and (24)c: the indefinite subject 
in (23)a may either have a specific (a certain child) or a non-specific (any child) 
reading, but when the verb is stressed, as in (23)c, this ambiguity disappears and 
bir éajuk ‘a child’ can only be specific. In (24)a the direct-object NP is not marked 
for case—it is indefinite and non-specific, however, in (24)d, where the verb is 
stressed, bir Jam ‘a window’ acquires a specific reading relative to that context. 
Situations where sentences like (24)d would be uttered are rather uncommon, but 
one such situation could be where the speaker is repeating a statement that has 
already been made, for example, “Yes, it is true. The child has broken a window, 
but it was not done deliberately”; in this case, ‘a window’ acquires a specific 
reading by having been mentioned earlier (though we may not know which 
window it is, it is a certain window now, the one being talked about). 

Stress may also disambiguate definite and indefinite readings of NPs when 
word-order strategy does not signal this. Since there is no definite article in 
Turkish, subject NPs in the nominative case (ie., with @ case-marking) are 
interpreted as definite or indefinite according to their position in the sentence and 
the context in which they are uttered.’ A sentence-initial subject NP is typically 
[+definite], while a preverbal subject NP often has a [—definite] reading. For 
example: 


(25) a. Cojuk 0 oda-da 
child that room-loc definite) 
uyu-yor 
sleep-prog. 

“The child is sleeping in that room’ 

b. O oda-da Sojitk (preverbal subj.: 
that room-loc child indefinite) 
uyu-yor 
sleep-prog 


*A (some) child is sleeping in that room” 


‘When the word-order strategy cannot be used, stress has a disambiguating effect. 
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The following example, taken from S. Tura (1973, p. 117 ex. 56), illustrates this 
clearly. 


(26) a. Kamyén devril-mis 
truck roll=over-pst 

‘A truck rolled over” 

b. Kamyon devril-miS 
truck roll=over-pst 

“The truck rolled over’ 

“ Kamyon devril-mis 
truck rollmover-pst 


‘A truck (nora train or a bus) rolled over 
“The truck (nor the train or the bus) rolled over’ 


In (26)a the neutral stress is on the focus, which happens to be the subject NP 
and has an indefinite reading. When the verb is stressed, as in the o sentence, the 
subject NP acquires a definite reading, as would be predicted by the stress pattern. 
The subject NP has marked stress in (26)c; thus, it has a contrastive reading, 
whether indefinite or definite. 

To summarize: stress is a strategy—a phonological signal—that marks an 
element as having prominence in that sentence. In the unmarked stress pattern, 
neutral stress peak coincides with the most information-bearing constituent, that 
is, the one in focus position.* New information (in pragmatically neutral 
contexts), then, typically receives unmarked stress. Emphatic stress, on the other 
hand, signals a focus of contrast. A sentence may contain more than one element 
of focus—that of contrast, which has emphatic stress, and the unmarked focused 
element. There is a restriction: non-subject topics in a marked word-order 
sentence do not receive the emphatic stress, since such topics do not have a 
contrastive reading (there is a strategy other than stress to give them a contrastive 
reading). The verb in an unmarked word-order sentence may take unmarked 
stress when it is the asserted information, the rest of the elements being 
discourse-presuppositional. The verb may also receive unmarked stress in a 
marked word-order sentence when it is S-initial, in which case stress on the verb 
is obligatory since no postverbal element takes stress. When the verb is stressed in 
@ sentence or the element in focus position has emphatic stress, no other 
constituent may be further stressed. When the word-order strategy is unavailable, 
stress may disambiguate between the definite and the indefinite readings of NPs. 


4.3 Stress in other sentence types 


Affirmative statements have neutral stress on the element in focus position in 
an unmarked intonation pattern, but in negative statements and yes-no questions 
the neutral stress obligatorily falls on the verb. This is different from the case of 
the verb taking the neutral stress in an affirmative sentence, which happens only 
when the appropriate pragmatic conditions are met (see section 4.1). 

Negative statements are typically uttered in contexts where the corresponding 
affirmative has been mentioned or contemplated, or where the speaker believes 
that the hearer tends toward the affirmative (Givén, 1975); thus, the discourse for 
a negative speech-act involves a presupposition which an affirmative statement 
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does not have. The negative morpheme in Turkish is -mE for verbal predicates 
(for different types of negative markers see section 1.1), which is attached 
immediately to the root of the verb. Since in a normal/unmarked intonation 
pattern the umarked stress is on the most information-bearing element, it is to be 
expected that in a negative statement the verb, which has the negative marker, 
will receive the neutral stress, being in this case the element that carries the new 
information. For example: 


Q)a — Buakiam brit coyni-mi-yaj 
this night bridge play-neg-fut-Isg 
‘I’m not going to play bridge tonight’ 
b. “Bu akjam brie ‘oyna-mi-yajag-im 
this night bridge play-neg-fut-Isg 
e Bu akjam brie oyni-mi-yajag-im 
this night bridge play-neg-fut-Isg 
‘I’m not going to play bridge tonight’ (implying that 1 may play another card 
game) 
a Bu aksam brit oyné-mi-yajag-im 
this night bridge play-neg-fut-Lsg 


‘I’m not going to play bridge tonight (implying that I may play the following 
night) 


Sentence (27)a shows that the neutral stress is on the verb and (27)b shows that 
it cannot be on the element in focus position. Sentences (27)c and d illustrate that 
other elements, including an adverb, may take emphatic stress as long as the verb 
has the neutral stress; (27)c, where the emphatic stress is on bridge, implies that 
the speaker will not play bridge tonight but that he may play another card game. 
Similarly, (27), where ‘onight has emphatic stress, implies that the speaker will 
not play bridge tonight but that he may the following night or some other time. 

The marking of an element with unmarked stress in a yes-no question is 
dependent on the position of the particle - mf, which signals that a sentence is a 
yes-no question. The enclitic -ml occurs at the end of the sentence, that is, after 
the predicate, in the umarked form, but may be placed after any constituent that 
is questioned." 

Unmarked stress falls on any constituent that immediately precedes - mf 
whether or not -mi is at the end of the sentence. The following examples 
illustrate the stress pattern in unmarked and marked yes-no questions: 


(28) a. © rest Ahmet Bey-den 
that picture-acc A. Bey-abl 
mi? 
buy-pst-2se qencl 
‘Did you buy that picture from Ahmet Bey?” 
b “Sen © resm-i Ahmét Bey-den 
you that picture-ace A. Bey-abl 


al-di-n mi? 
buy-pst-25g q-enl 
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3 Sen 
you 
al-di-n 
buy-pst-2sg 
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o resm-i Ahmet Bey-den 
that picture-acc A. Bey-abl 

mi? 

enc! 


“Did you buy that picture from Ahmet Bey?” 


(29) a. Sen 


qenel 


© resm-i Ahmét Bey-den 
that picture-acc. Ahmet Bey-abl 
al-di-n? 

buy-pst-2sg 


‘Did you buy that picture from Ahmet Bey? (Is it Ahmet Bey you bought that 
picture from?)? 


b. *Sen Ahmet Bey-den 
you A. Bey-abl 
mi 
qenel 

© Sen 0 resm-i Ahmét Bey-den 
you that picture-ace A. Bey-abl 
mi al-di-n? 
qenel buy-pst-25g 


“Did you buy that picture from Ahmet Bey? (Is it from Ahmet Bey that you 
bought that picture?)* 


G0) a. Sen © resm-i mi 
you that picture-acc—q.enel 
‘Ahmet Bey-den —al-di-n? 
A. Bey-abl buy-pst-2sg 


“Did you buy ‘that picture from Ahmet Bey? (Is it that picture that you bough from 
Ahmet Bey?)* 


b. “Sen 0 resi mi 
you that picture-acc genet 
Ahmet Bey-den al-di-n? 
A. Bey-abl buy-pst-2sg, 


The verb receives the stress in an unmarked yes-no question where - mf follows 
the verb, as in (28)a; the element in focus position may not take the unmarked 
stress in this case, as the unacceptability of (28)b demonstrates. The question here 
is whether the hearer bought that picture from Ahmet Bey; that is, the whole 
predication is questioned. Therefore a constituent may not be singled out by stress 
as having more prominence in the question (as in the 6 sentence) without the 
verb marked as part of the questioned information. A definite NP may take 
emphatic stress, as in (28)c, and thus constitute a focus of contrast, as long as the 
verb carries unmarked stress. In marked yes-no questions, exemplified in (29) and 
(30), where -mi is not sentence-final, the neutral stress falls on the questioned 
constituent, which is the one followed by the question particle -m/. Again, there 
can be a focus of contrast as long as the questioned constituent retains its 
unmarked stress, as in (29)c. In short, the constituent representing the specific 
information being sought will always receive the stress, which is consistent with 
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the principle that in the unmarked pattern the element carrying the most 
information receives the unmarked stress. 

Similarly, in WH-questions the question word takes the unmarked stress. This 
is illustrated in the following examples: 


Ga Sen angi resm-i begen~ 
you which picture-ace _like-pst-2sg 
‘Which picture did you like?” 
b. Sén hangi resm-i begen-di-n? 
you which picture-ace _like-pst-2sg 
‘Which picture did you like?” 
© *Sen hangi resm-i begen-di- 
you which picture-acc _like-pst-2sg 
(32), Bu kapi nedén ad-il-mi-yor? 
this door why open-pass-neg-prog 
‘Why doesn’t this door open?” 
b. Bu kapi nedén aé-il-mi-yor? 
this door why ‘open-pass-neg-prog 
“Why doesn’t this door open?” 
¢ “Bu kapi neden ai-fl-mi-yor? 
this door why open-pass-neg-prog 


A question word must receive the neutral stress, but given the appropriate 
pragmatic circumstances another focus of contrast is allowable in the sentence, as 
in the b examples. However, the verb is not stressed, since this contradicts the 
semantics of questioning and verbal stress; the ungrammaticality of the ¢ 
sentences reflects this point. 

This chapter has dealt with the interaction of stress and word order, two 
strategies in Turkish that signal the semantic and/or pragmatic significance of an 
element in relation to the other elements in an utterance. An affirmative 
statement with an unmarked or marked word order (except for verb-initial 
sentences) has its intonation peak, defined as unmarked stress, on the 
immediately preverbal position, which is associated with the pragmatic function of 
focus. Besides unmarked stress, an utterance may contain emphatic stress in a 
marked intonation pattern. Emphatic stress signals a focus of contrast and is a 
property of definite NPs (other than non-subject topics, whose pragmatics do not 
involve contrast) and/or indefinite subjects. The verb takes unmarked stress when 
is the asserted information either in an unmarked word-order $ or when it is S- 
initial, in which case the rest of the elements are discourse-dependent ot 
presuppositional; it follows, then, that in such cases no other element may be 
stressed. If the constituent in focus position has emphatic stress, no constituent 
can be further stressed. This is predictable from the principles of stress 
assignment; unmarked stress falls either on the constituent in focus or on the 
verb; emphatic stress on the focus, then, rules out the possibility of unmarked 
stress on the verb. 
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Word-order strategy was seen to determine the definite/indefinite reading of 
NPs that had no other marking to signal this semantic feature (such as mass 
nouns or subject NPs that have © case-marking), the topic position usually 
imposing a definite reading and the focus position an indefinite reading. In cases 
where the word-order strategy is not available—for example, when there is only 
one NP and the verb—stress may have the effect of disambiguating between the 
definite and indefinite readings of the NP. 

Neutral stress in affirmative statements with a normal/unmarked intonation 
pattern was shown to fall on the most information-bearing element, that is, on the 
one in focus position. However, in negative statements and unmarked yes-no 
questions with a normal intonation pattern, neutral stress is on the verb; this is to 
be expected, since in such cases the verb is the constituent that carries the new 
information. Negative statements may have a focus of contrast as long as the verb 
retains its neutral stress. Complex sentences with embedded clauses typically have 
more than one element of prominence; stress in this type of sentence follows the 
same principles and restrictions as those stated for simplex sentences. 


NOTES 
1. An example to show that intonation may distinguish whether a sentence is uttered with the 


Intention of being a promise or statement would be: 
® On kasilasmab-a tatement) 
he-ace mect-VNedat 
bén wid-cled-im 
t sous 
Ti go to meet him? 
w On. tacditemaba ‘oromised 
heace smeet-VN-dat 


ben d-ejét-im 
t so-fut-lsg 
“Lil goto meet him” 


{In G) the subject of the main clause ben ‘L,’ which is also in the focus position, has unmarked stress; 
this is the unmarked intonation pattern for an affirmative statement. 6) would be a typical answer 10 
the question ‘Who will go to meet him? In Gi), the verb has received the unmarked stress, the 
activity expressed by the verb (I will go") gaining prominence. Since the verb is also marked with the 
future morpheme, when the verb is stressed the sentence becomes a promise. 

2. The term newral context is used in a general sense to cover any situation that does not involve 
contrast or discourse presuppositions, 

3. Chafe (1976) gives examples from English to illustrate that a sentence may have more than 
‘one focus of contrast, as in “Rénald made the himburgers” (and perhaps Sally made the salad), with 
stress and intonation being the strategies used. 

‘4. Adverbs do not receive emphatic stress in affirmative statements whether or not they are in 
focus position. For example: 


Oa Bea Aliyi duh 
1 Ali-ace yesterday 

“Tsaw Ali yesterday’ 

b "Ben Aly dt g0r-do-m 

Wa Dan ben Aly g0r-do-m 
yesterday I ‘Ali-ace see-pat-Isg 

“Yesterday I saw Ali" 

6 *Diin ben Atty sie-da-m 


Ian adverb is in the focus position it receives the unmarked stress, Ga, but it can never receive the 
‘marked stress. It appears that emphatic stress can only be assigned to NPs, which implies that only, 
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\NPs can constitute a focus of contrast 
5. 0. Demircan (1980) shares the view that unmarked stress falls on the verb when all the NPS 
are definite, since the verb then must constitute the new information. . 
6, If we changed the order of the DO, o kiabi “thal book,” and the subject NP, Ayde, but kept the 
same stress pattern, yielding the following sentence: 


Cc) Aliden 0 kitab-f Ay iste-di 
Ali-abl that book-ace “Ayse want-pst 
“Ayle asked for that book from Ali” 


what would the distinction be between i) and (15)b? The constituents that take the emphatic stress 
are different: emphatic siress imposes a contrastive reading on an element in the sense of an 
exhaustive listing, in Kuno's terms. The element in focus position does not necessarily have this 
exhaustive listing reading unless itis marked with emphatic stress (Karl Zimmer, pers. comm. 

7, The case-marking together with the absence of the indefinite article bir ‘one’ make NPs in 
‘other grammatical roles, such as DO or 10. definite 

8. In cases where the focused NP is a phrase for example, an Adj-N or genitive construction), 
the rule of thumb again is 10 sitess the most optional element in the neutral case wherever applicable 
‘Thus, in an Adj-N construction the adjective is stressed. For example: 


On Bu akkam vzin eteg imi siy-ckeb-im 
this evening long skirt-possl-ace —wear-fut-Isg 
“Tm going to wear my long skit this evening” 


v Bu aklam uzun etep-imsi ssiy-elet-im 


In genitive construction, neither possessed nor possessor is more optional; therefore either 
constituent may receive stress. 


Gi) a. Top Mes karded.i saklamid 
ry bbrother-poss3._hide-pst 
+ aus bret has hiden the bi 


bd. Top Ali-nin karde sakla-mid 
's brother has hidden the ball” 


9. Note that the phonetic form of the negative morpheme -mé is [mil here, rather than Ima], 
one would have expecied, This because the Vowel of the acgaive morpherns asia with ihe 
following sound segment. ic., with [y), which is [+high, in the feature [high], 

10, The semantics and pragmatics of yes-no questions in Turkish are discussed in more detail in 
Erguvanh (1976). 
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We have investigated variation in the position of NPs in a sentence; the 
restrictions found to operate have led us to define certain syntactic positions, each 
having @ pragmatic function associated with it, We are now left to analyze the 
Positioning of the category ADV. 

Adverbs are traditionally defined as expressions that modify a verb, an 
adjective, or another adverb; Turkish being a verb-final language in which the 
modifier precedes its head, it follows that adverbs generally precede the verb, 
adjective, or adverb they modify. However, some syntactically and semantically 
distinct subclasses of the category ADV cannot be said to modify a verb, an 
adjective, or another adverb, for example, sentence adverbs such as evidently, 
apparently, fortunately (¢.g., Apparently, he is very gifted at languages), which occur 
sentence-initially in English and usually express the speaker's attitude toward the 
proposition expressed by the sentence (Lyons, 1977, p. 452; Jackendoff, 1972, p. 
56). The term ADV stands for a syntactic category, then, while the term’ adverbial 
is a functional label denoting the semantic/pragmatic role of particular syntactic 
structures. For example, evde ‘at home’ in: 


) Ahmet ile ev-de bulus-tu-k 
Ahmet with house-loc meet-pst-Ipl 
‘We met with Ahmet at home* 


is syntactically a nominal (NP +case) but functionally it is an adverbial expression 
that denotes place. Similarly, embedded sentences such as purpose clauses, reason 
clauses, or time clauses can be distinguished in terms of their semantic role in the 
sentence. By finding out what restrictions operate on expressions in the syntactic 
category ADV, we hope to show the syntactic distinction among subclasses of 
adverbs and to show how this can be incorporated into a theory of word order. It 
is necessary that we first give a brief description of the morphological make-up of 
adverbs in Turkish, since this will prove to have a bearing on their syntactic 
behavior. 


5.1 Morphological make-up of adverbs 


There are only a small number of non-derived basic/simple adverbs in Turkish; 
most adverbs are derived by reduplication or suffixation or a combination of these 
two morphological processes.' Some adverbs are lexical units of more than one 
word. 
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5.1.1 Non-derived basic/simple adverbs 


This small set of adverbs includes a variety of expressions ranging from adverbs 
of time to sentence adverbs. A representative sample is listed below: 


din ‘yesterday’ arin “tomorrow” 
Simdi hemen ‘at once? 
derhat sonra ‘later’ 
gene anjak ‘only, hardly’ 
artik hic “ever" 

asla “never” 
éabuk nihayet “finally” 
maalesef “unfortunately” 


Certain adjectives (with appropriate meanings) may 


be used as adverbs, too; for 


example, giizel is an adverb in (2), 
(2) Ahmet 
Ahmet 
“Ahmet spoke well” 
Q) Gitzel 
nice 

bul-mak 

find-inf 

“It is difficult to find a nice house’ 


We will return to word-order restrictions invol 


. but an adjective in (3): 


konud-tu 
‘speak-pst 


giizel 
well 


bir ev 

‘one house 
zor 
difficult 


8 expressions that may be used 


as both adjectives and adverbs in section 5.2.1. 


5.1.2 Adverbs derived by reduplication 


appears to be a 


reduplication may derive adject 


‘very common process for deriving adverbs in 


(otal reduplication is used only in deriving adverbs, while partial 


and nominal expressions); adjectives, nouns, 


adverbs, and verbal forms may in most cases be reduplicated to give adverbs of 


manner. 
(4) Riizear 
wind 
es-iyor 
blow-prog 
“The wind is blowing cool” 
(5) Amaj-imiz-a 
aim-posslpl-dat 
yaklaS-iyor-uz 


approach-prog-IpI 
“We are approaching our aim step 
Bu iS-i 
this work-ace 


(6) 


serin serin (Adj. redup.) 
cool cool 

adim adim (N redup.) 
step step 


by step (gradually)” 


(verbal form 
redup.) 


sere seve 
like-opt like-opt 


yap-ti-m 
do-pst-Isg, 
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‘I did this work willingly" 


fo) Bim hemen hemen (adv. redup.) 
work-posslsg. at=once at=once 
bit-ti 
finish-pst 


“My work is almost finished” 


The reduplication of adjectives and the verbal form V+E CE is the optative 
morpheme attached to the verb root) are the most productive.’ The general 
constraint is that the outcome has to be a manner adverb; that is, an adjective 
such as a color name) or a verbal form semantically unsuited to yield a manner 
adverb may not be reduplicated. The reduplication of nouns and basic adverbs is 
much more restricted; for the latter case it may be best to treat the reduplicated 
adverb as lexicalized, since the meaning is not so transparent (as can be seen in 
(7)). In the case of reduplicated nouns, we find restrictions imposed by the verb, 
that is, certain verbs allow for such adverbs while others do not. For exampl 


(8) Bu haber duy-ur-mak itin 
this news-ace hear-caus-inf for 
kapi kapi dolas-ti-m 
door door wander-pst-Isg. 


‘I went from door to door in order to announce this news (lit. make this news 
heard)” 


0) "Bu haber-i duy-ur-mak itin 
this news-ace hear-caus-int for 
kapi kapt git-ti-m 
door door ‘go-pst-Isg 


Reduplication is found in one other instance, that of onomatopocic adverbial 
expressions such as: 


cr) Araba-lar yan-imiz-dan ir vizier 
car-pl side-possIpl-abl zipping 
set-iyor-du 
pass-prog-pst 

“The cars went zipping by us* 

ay Su Sarit garil ak-iyor-du 
water splashingly flow-prog-pst 


“The water was flowing splashingly’ 


It should be noted that wizir and Sari! do not exist as independent form: 
expression is valid only in reduplicated form. 


5.1.3 Adverbs derived by suffixation 


Several suffixes derive adverbs from adjectives, nouns, or verbs. One of the 
most productive is -CE, which may be attached to a noun or adjective.’ 
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(a) -CE Ljel 

arkadas “friend” arkadaséa ‘in a friendly manner’ 
bofuk “child” bojukéa “childishly* 

aptal “foolish” aptalja “foolishly” 

akillé ‘intelligent’ —akéllija ‘intelligently’ 

vi “good” ie “well” 


(b) The ablative case ending -DEn and the instrumental suffix -LE may also 
derive adverbs: 


gercek “truth” gercekten “truly, in reality’ 
eski ‘old’ eskiden ‘in the old times’ 
ven ‘new? yeniden ‘anew, again’ 
‘anlayis “understanding” anlayssla 


seviné ‘joy’ sevinéle 


(c) The suffix -siz ‘without’ is attached 10 nouns or pronouns, and the resultant 
form may function as an adverb. 


kusku ‘doubt’ uskusuz ‘no doubt, undoubtedly’ 
sebep “reason’ sebepsiz without any reason, for no reason’ 
ara ‘interval’ arasiz ‘incessantly’ 


(@) -leyin derives expressions of time from nouns: 


sabah ‘morning’ —_sabahileyin ‘in the mornings)" 
akiam ‘evenin, aksamleyin ‘in the evening (s)" 


(e) -ErEk and -mEdEn are 1wo suffixes that derive adverbial expressions from 
verbs: 


iizlil- “be sad” iiziilerek ‘sadly’ 

kos- ‘run’ kosarak ‘running 

dur- ‘stop’ durmadan ‘incessantly’ 
konus ‘speak? ‘konuimadan ‘without talking” 


5.1.4 Lexicalized Adverbs 


Most of this small set of adverbs that are lexical units of more than one word 
are time expressions: 


bugiin “today” ‘her zaman ‘always? 
this-day each time 
gele yari-si ‘midnight akSam iist-ii ‘afternoon’ 


night middle-poss3 evening top-poss3 
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5.2 Adverbs in terms of word order 


Both the structural make-up G.e., morphologically derived vs. non-derived, 
phrases vs. clauses) and the semantic role of the adverb or adverbial will be noted 
to determine its position in the sentence. Adverbs that are strictly modifiers of the 
verb, such as manner adverbs, have more constraints on the syntactic position 
they can occupy than do time or place adverbs. Non-derived adverbs are generally 
more restricted in their word order than derived adverbs or larger adverbial 
expressions. These two factors~the structural make-up and the semantic role of 
the adverb or adverbial will turn out to be interrelated. 


5.2.1 Manner adverbs 


Manner adverbs typically occur immediately before the verb, thus abiding by 
the Mod-Head order in Turkish. This word-order principle works smoothly when 
the verb is intransitive but comes into conflict with the DO when the verb is 
transitive. It should be recalled that non-case-marked DOs ob! 
immediately before the verb and cannot vary their position, while 
DOs (cither definite or indefinite referential) can, under certain conditions, vary 
their positions. The manner adverb, then, may immediately precede the verb 
unless the DO is not case-marked. The possible positions of a manner adverb are 


shown below: 

(12) a. Adam mektub-u haril haril 
man letter-ace laboriously 
ari-yor 
search-prog. 


‘The man is searching for the letter laboriously” 


b. ‘Adam haril harilmektub-u ari-yor 

ce Haril hariladam mektub-u ari-yor 

a Adam mektub-u ari-yor Aaril haril 

(13) a. Adam bir mektub-u aril haril 
man ‘one letter-ace laboriously 
ari-yor 
search-prog 

“The man is searching for a (certain) letter laboriously” 

b. ‘Adam hari! harilbit mektub-u ari-yor 

«. Haril haritadam bit mektub-u ari-yor 

a ‘Adam bir mektub-u ari-yor harél harél 

(14) a. bir mektup aril hari 

one letter laboriously 


search-prog 
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b. ‘Adam haril harilbir mekwup ari-yor 
© Haril harifbir mektup ari-yor 
a. ‘Adam bir mektup ari-yor haril haril 
(sya. “Adam mektup 
man letter 
haril harit ari-yor 
laboriously search-prog 
b. Adam aril hari 
‘man laboriously 
mektup ari-yor 
letter search-prog 


“The man is laboriously searching for a letter (““letter-hunting”)’ 
©. Haril hariladam mektup ari-yor 
4. Adam mektup ari-yor haré! haril 


It is only in (14) and (15)a that the manner adverb cannot immediately precede 
the verb; in both sentences the DO is not marked for case. Thus, this is 
confirming evidence that the DO, if it is to occur in any position other than the 
preverbal, must be case-marked, as it is in (12)a and (13)a, The manner adverb, 
which is typically a modifier of the verb, is seen to occur before the DO and 
sentence-initially in the 6 and c sentences, respectively. 

‘What is the scope of the manner adverb when it does not occur immediately 
before the verb? We would like to claim that the different possible positions of 
the manner adverb correlate with scope differences. In the acceptable a sentences 
the scope of the manner adverb is the V, in the sentences the scope is the VP, 
and in the c sentences it is the whole sentence. There is, then, a difference 
between the semantic interpretations of the acceptable a-d examples; it is the 
element in focus position that accounts for the semantic distinction between the a 
and 6 sentences. In a the manner adverb is in the immediately preverbal position, 
which means that the adverb is the focus of the sentence, whereas in 6 the DO 
immediately precedes the verb and hence is the focus of the sentence. 

Let us illustrate how the difference in focused elements correlates with distinct 
semantic interpretations, by providing some examples where ADV-V order is the 
only acceptable form, and some where ADV-VP (.c., DO-V) is the appropriate 
order. 


(16) a. Sen yemeg-i ajeleyle 
you dinner-ace inea=hurry 
pi-ir-miS-sin galiba, hig tuz-u yok 
‘cook-caus-pst-2sg probably at=all salt-poss3 neg=exist 


‘T think (lit, probably) you have cooked the dinner in a hurry, it has no salt at all” 


b. “Sen ajeteyle yemeg-i 
you inwa=hurry dinner-acc 
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piSir-mi8-sin galiba, hig tuz-u yok 
cook-caus-pst-2sg probably ateall salt-poss3 neg=exist 
ADA Ali-yi uzun zamandir ——_gr-me-di-m, 
Ali-ace long time see-neg-pst-Isg 
ne yap-iyor ajaba? 
what do-prog I=wonder 
“Thave not seen Ali for long time, I wonder what he is doing” 
Ba. Su sira-lar- Gok mesgul, 
this time-pl-loc very busy 
iki hafta-dir haril haril © konferans-a 
two week-pred.m. laboriously that conference-dat 
hazirlan-iyor 
prepare-prog 


‘He is very busy right now, he’s been preparing laboriously for that conference for 
two weeks” 


b. “Su sira-lar-da tok medgul, 
this time-pl-loc very busy 
iki hafta-dir © konferans-a haril haril 


two week-pred.m. that conference-dat laboriously 
hazitlan-iyor 
prepare-prog 


Sentence (16)a, where ajeleyle ‘in a hurry’ occurs immediately before the verb, is 
the only acceptable form in this context; ‘in a hurry’ is the new information of the 
sentence and has to be in focus since that is the suggested reason that the food 
has no salt, It does not make sense, then, to have yemegi ‘dinnet/food’ in focus, 
as in (16)b, since that does not constitute the new information here. Sentence 
(17), on the other hand, illustrates the case in which the manner adverb must 
precede the DO and cannot occur right before the verb, as the ungrammaticality 
of (17)b in B’s speech demonstrates. The new information here is that Ali is 
preparing for that conference, and that is the reason A has not seen him for a 
while; the manner adverb, then, expresses the manner in which he has been 
preparing. 

The manner adverb in the c sentences in examples (12)-(15) is analogous to a 
sentence adverb, which typically occurs sentence-initially in Turkish but may, like 
the manner adverb, occur in various other positions in the sentence. The d 
sentences constitute an interesting case; the manner adverb does not precede 
anything that falls automatically within its scope; however, since the postverbal 
position is where elements backgrounded with respect to the whole sentence are 
placed, one can argue that the backgrounded adverb has the whole sentence as its 
scope. It is again the position of the adverb (S-initial in c, and post-predicate in 
d), which has various pragmatic functions associated with it, that is responsible 
for the semantic distinction between the c and d sentences. When the adverb is in 
the post-predicate posit is backgrounded information; that is, it may be an 
after-thought or simply supplementary information, whereas an S-initial adverb 
sets the framework in which the action expressed by the predication takes place. 

The pragmatic distinction between the c and d sentences in discourse is 
illustrated in the following example: 
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(18) AL Ali oda-sin-a kapa-n-miS 
Ali room-poss3-dat_ _close-reflex-pst 
ne yap-iyor? 
what do-prog. 

“What is Ali doing locked up in his room?” 

Ba. Haril haril imtahan-in-a hazirlan-iyor 
laboriously exam-poss3-dat_ —_—prepare-prog 

‘Laboriously he is preparing for his exam” 

b. Imtahan-in-a hazirlan-iyor hharil haril 
exam-poss3-dat_ —_prepare-prog laboriously 


*He is preparing for his exam laboriously’ 


As a response to A’s question about what Ali is doing locked up in his room, B 
says that he is laboriously preparing for his exam. In this case, it is more 
appropriate for the adverb to occur S-initially (as in B.a), since that explains fully 
both what he is doing and why he has locked himself up; thus, the whole sentence 
is new information with the adverb in S-initial position expressing the manner in 
which the whole predication holds. The b sentence of B's response, where the 
adverb is postverbal, is only acceptable if the adverb is uttered as an after-thought, 
since the adverb does not follow from any previous discourse. 

In the examples just discussed, the manner adverb is derived by reduplication, 
Let us now see if a non-derived simple adverb behaves the same way syntactically. 
Hizli “fast, quick’ may be used as an adjective or adverb; /izi# hizl ‘fast, quickly” 
is the form derived by reduplication, which can only be a manner adverb. From 
examples (12)-(15) we predict that fizlé fizlé ‘quickly’ may vary its position in a 
sentence, just like hari! haril ‘industriously,’ the scope of the adverb being 
defined by its position. This prediction is correct; however, the non-derived form 
‘zli ‘fast’ is restricted to the preverbal position. This is illustrated in the 
following examples. 


(19) a. Ali bu kitab-i 
Ali this book-ace 
hiclé oku-yor 
fast read-prog 

Ali is reading this book fast” 

b. “Ali hizli bu kitab-+ oku-yor 

©. *Hizli Ali bu kitab-i oku-yor 

d. “Ali bu kitab-i oku-yor hézlé 

(20) a. Ali bir kitab- 

Ali ‘one book-ace 
hizlé oku-yor 
fast read-prog 


“Ali is reading a book fast’ 


b. Ali: hizlé bir kitab- oku-yor 
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° * Hilt Ali bit kitab-i oku-yor 
a. Ali bir kitab-i oku-yor hizit 
Qia tall bir kitap 
Ali one book 
hizli oku-yor 
fast read-prog 
b. “Ali hich bir kitap oku-yor 
« * Hizli Ali bir kitap oku-yor 
a *Ali bir kitap oku-yor Aizli 
(22) a. *Ali kitap 
Ali book 
hist oku-yor 
fast read-prog 
b. Ali hizli 
Ali fast 
kitap oku-yor 
book read-prog. 
“Ali is reading (book-read) fast’ 
« * Hicli Ali kitap oku-yor 
a Ali kitap oku-yor hézlé 


The non-derived adverb Aizli ‘fast’ is restricted to the immediately preverbal 
position, as the ungrammaticality of the b-d sentences shows. The only exception 
is when the DO has neither case marking nor an indefinite article preceding it, in 
which case the adverb can occur only before the DO+verb unit (see the 
discussion of object-incorporation in section 1.1.2.1); thus (22)b is the only 
acceptable form. This restriction on the positioning of the non-derived manner 
adverb Aizlé ‘fast’ (and for that matter any others such as geé ‘late,’ erken ‘early,” 
ivi ‘good/well,” kétii “bad’) may have either of two explanations. The first is an 
“antiambiguity”” argument—the fact that Aizié ‘fast’ can be used both as an 
adjective and an adverb assigns to the word order the grammatical function of 
distinguishing between an adjectival and an adverbial function. Thus, Aiz before 
an NP is an adjective, as in: 


(23) Hizlé bir tren 
fast, one train 
“A fast train” 


and it is an adverb immediately before a V, as in: 
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(24) tren hislé 
train fast 
“The train is going fast” 


The second possible explanation for the restriction on non-derived manner 
adverbs is a semantic one. Non-derived adverbs do not depend on any other unit 
either morphologically or semantically. For example, fizli ‘fast’ is semantically 
and morphologically simple in form, whereas isteyerek ‘willingly’ (ste-yerek) is 
not, since the meaning of isteyerek ‘willingly’ is dependent on the meaning of iste~ 
‘want.’ It seems also that simple forms express frequently used notions or 
meaning units. Now, it can be argued that since hizl ‘fast’ in examples (12)-(15) 
is restricted to the immediately preverbal position, it forms a syntactic unit with 
the verb, thus expressing a single activity (this is reminiscent of the non- 
referential DO being incorporated with the verb). It would be expected, then, that 
non-derived manner adverbs would be likelier candidates for incorporation than 
derived forms. 

Derived manner adverbs cannot be incorporated since they are not semantically 
simple and they do have a relatively restricted meaning, which prevents them 
from expressing common or habitual activities. On the other hand, there is no 
ambiguity of category with derived forms, so the antiambiguity analysis predicts 
their freer word-order behavior. However, the antiambiguity analysis is weakened 
by the fact that there is no independent evidence to support this view; the 
incorporation analysis would be stronger if in some language there were, indeed, 
single verb forms to express activities such as ““fast-walk” or “‘carly-rise.”” 

Example (21) constitutes a rather peculiar case, since all the sentences here are 
lungrammatical, demonstrating that /hizl ‘fast’ cannot be used as an adverb when 
the DO jis indefinite and has no case marking (as opposed to (20), where the DO 
is indefinite but case-marked, and to (22), where the DO is incorporated). 
Example (21) is acceptable only when the reduplicated form zl hvzli is used: 


(25) Ali hizlé hizl bir kitap 
Ali fast fast ‘one book 
oku-yor 


I-prog. 
“Ali is reading a book fast (hurriedly)’ 


This again raises the question of the semantic distinction between the reduplicated 
form fvzli hézié and the non-derived form hizis there is no semantic distinction 
between the two, why are there different sets of restrictions on their ordering in a 
sentence? Although there are numerous cases where the reduplicated and the 
non-derived forms may be used interchangeably, suggesting at least that there may 
not be a very obvious semantic distinction, there are other examples in which the 
two forms cannot be interchanged. 


(26) Ohep hizlt yor-ir 
he always fast walk-aor 
“He always walks Fast” 


(27) 20 hep Aizli hiz yir-ir 
he always fast fast walk-aor 
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(28) Tren-e iin 
‘train-dat catch-i for 
hizli hizlé yar-iyor-du-m ki 
fast fast ‘walk-prog-pst-Isg_ prt 
Ali-ye rastla-di-m 
Ali-dat meet-pst-Isg 

‘Iwas walking fast to catch the train when I met (encountered) Ali’ 

29) ‘Wren-e yeti3-mek itin 
train-dat catch-inf for 
Izlt yar-yor-duem = ki 
fast walk-prog-pst-Isg_ prt 
Ali-ye rastla-di- 


Ali-dat meet-pst-Isg 


The set of examples in (26) and (27) illustrates the case in which the non- 
derived adverb is most felicitous, while in (28) and (29) the situation is reversed. 
‘What do these examples tell us about the semantic distinction between the two 
forms? The reduplicated adverb denotes the manner in which the activity takes 
place or is carried out under particular circumstances, whereas the non- 
reduplicated form expresses the manner in which the action habitually takes place. 
Thus, in (26) hvzl is the appropriate form of the adverb, since we are making a 
general statement about the way a person walks; in (28) the speaker is describing 
how he/she was walking under particular circumstances (i.¢., to catch the train) 
when he/she met Ali. It is expected that any additional morphological process an 
element undergoes will have a delimiting function on its semantics; here we see 
that this holds for adverbs, such that the derived adverbs have a more restricted 
meaning. 

Returning to (21), we can now attempt to explain the ungrammaticality of the 
examples where the direct object is indefinite but non-specific (.e., a/any book). 
The non-derived adverb ‘izl cannot be used to express the meaning ‘fast, 
hurtiedly’; the derived /hizl hécl (as example (25) shows) must be used. Since 
the non-derived fiz ‘fast’ can be used when the DO is definite, indefinite 
specific, or non-referential (as examples (19), (20), and (22) illustrate), its non- 
occurrence with an indefinite non-specific DO must be due to some semantic or 
pragmatic anomaly. That is, ‘to fast-read a/any book’ (which would be the reading 
associated with the ungrammatical (21)) is pragmatically infelicitous, while ‘to 
read a/any book in a fast manner (hurtiedly)’ (the reading of the grammatical 
(25), where the derived adverb hizi hizli “hurriedly” expresses the specific way a 
person reads a/any book at a particular time or situation, is pragmatically 
felicitous. 

Non-derived adverbs that are not strictly manner adverbs do not abide by the 
same restrictions and may occur in various positions in a sentence correlated with 
scope differences, as was discussed earlier in relation to examples (12)-(15). 


30)a Ben © yazar-in kitap-lar-in-i 
I that writer-gen _book-pl-poss3-ace 
artik oku-mi-yajag-im 
anymore read-neg-fut-Isg 


‘I’m not going to read that writer’s books anymore.” 
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b. Ben artiko yazar-in kitap-lar 
c. Artikben o yazar-in kitap-lar-i 
a. i oku-mi-yajag-im artik 
Gla Ali bu kitab-i 

Ali this book-ace 

anjak anla-r 

barely understand-aor 
*Ali will barely understand this book’ 
b Ali anjak 

Ali only 

bu kitab-+ anla-r 

this book-ace understand-aor 


‘Ali can/will only understand this book" 


c. Anjak Ali 
only Ali 
bu kitab-+ anla-r 
this book-ace understand-aor 


“Only Ali will understand this book’ 


d. Bu kitab-i Ali 
this book-ace Ali 
anla-r anjak 
understand-aor only 


‘Only Ali will/can understand this book’ 


The differences in scope of adverbs are more clearly visible in the sentences of 
(31) than (30), since there are additional meaning differences due to the different 
senses of anjak “barely.” Anjak is 
and has the function of qualifying the verb with the meani hardly." In 
(31)b the adverb precedes the DO bu kitabé ‘this book’ and the verb, in which 
case it is not strictly a manner adverb but has the meaning ‘only,’ referring to the 
message expressed by the DO and the verb (.e., understanding that book rather 
than another). In (31)c, anjak meaning ‘only’ is S-initial, but we note that it does 
not function as a sentence adverb (unlike S-initial manner adverbs), since it only 
refers to the following constituent, Ali; only Ali and no one else can understand 
that book. Example d is seen to have the same meaning as the ¢ sentence, but 
the two sentences are pragmatically different, with anjak ‘only’ being 
backgrounded in (31)d. The interesting point in d is that the adverb, in the post- 
predicate position, is modifying Ali, the element in focus; if the preverbal 
arrangement of NPs were different while anjak remained in the post-predicate 
position, the semantic interpretations would be different depending on the 
element in focus. For example, if the DO were in the immediately preverbal 
position instead of the subject, as in: 
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(32) Ali bu kitab-i anla-r anjak 
Ali this book-ace understand-aor only 
‘Ali can/will only understand this book” 


(32) would have the same meaning as (30)b, where anjak has the DO-+verb as 
its scope, the only distinction being that the adverb is backgrounded in (32). 

The various positions of artik ‘at all’ in (30) do not cause such great 
differences in meaning as those of anjak; a-d in (30) are pragmatically 
distinguishable by the element in the T, F, or B position. 

To recapitulate: we have shown that the unmarked position of manner adverbs 
is the one immediately preceding the verb; non-derived manner adverbs were 
seen to occur only in this position, while others could vary their position in a 
sentence, the result being a difference in the scope of the adverb. The fact that 
there are restrictions on the position of an adverb in a sentence that already has a 
marked word-order (as will be shown below) is further evidence that word-order 
variation is functionally motivated, and that functional factors are responsible for 
the observed constraints. 

In the following set of examples, the subject and direct-object NPs have a 
marked order in the sentence (OSV). A wide range of adverbs (derived through 
different morphological processes) have been selected to show that the restrictions 
on an adverb in a marked word-order sentence are very general. We will note that 
adverbs in sentences with a marked word-order are restricted to the immediately 
preverbal position except that they may precede the element in focus when the 
constituent in focus has emphatic stress. 


33)a. — Mektub-w adam (0-S-ADV-V) 
letter-ace man 
aril haril ari-yor 
laboriously search-prog 
‘The man is searching for the letter laboriously’ 
b. “*Harit haril mektub-u adam ati-yor 
© *Mektub-u hari! hari! adam ari-yor 
dd Mektub-u Aaril haril adim ari-yor 
e ‘?Mektub-v adam ari-yor haril haril 
(34) a. ‘Yemeg-i akSam-a kadar 
dinner-ace evening-dat till 
ben anjak hazirla-r-im 
I barely prepare-aor-1sg 
‘T'll barely be able to prepare the dinner by evening’ 
b. *Yemeg-i anjak akSam-a kadar ben hazirla-t-im 
c. ‘Yemeg-i akSam-a kadar anjak bén hazirla-r-im 


a. *Anjak yemep-i ak3am-a kadar ben hazirla-r-im 
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e *Yemeg-i akSam-a kadar ben hazirla-r-im anjak 
(35) a. Bu kitab-i sen yeniden 

this book-ace you again 
“You must/should read this book again’ 
v. * Yeniden bu kitab-i sen oku-mali-sin 
©. Bu kitab-i yeniden sén oku-mali-sin 
a Bu kitab-i sen oku-mali-sin yeniden 
G6a _ Buibi Ali 

this job-ace Ali 

seve seve yapa-r 

willingly do-aor 
*Ali will do this job willingly’ 
’. *Seve seve bu i3-i Ali yapa-t 
Cs Bu i8-i seve seve Alf yapa-r 


a Bu 


Ali yapa-r seve seve 


Examples (33)-(36) all have a marked order with the DO in the sentence-initial 
topic position; the most natural position for a manner adverb in such cases is the 
immediately preverbal (the @ sentences). The adverb cannot occur in the topic 
position when the order of the NPs is marked, as the ungrammaticality of the b 
sentences indicates, since this has the effect of leaving the DO in a marked 
position without any pragmatic function. The adverb may occur in an intermediary 
position between the topic and the focus as long as the focused constituent (in 
this case, the subject NP) has emphatic stress, which means that the subject has a 
contrastive reading and that the adverb does not necessarily have as its scope only 
the subject and the verb, but, rather, the entire sentence. This is illustrated in 
(33)c and d and (34)-(36)c. It is possible to have a marked order preverbally with 
the adverb occurring postverbally, as in (33)e and (34)-(36)d. The fact that this is 
not true for anlak, as in (34)e, is due to the idiosyncrasy of that adverb. 

The restrictions noted in these examples are reminiscent of the restrictions on 
stress assignment in marked word-orders (see section 4.1.2). There seems to be a 
tendency, then, for marked structures to resist strategies that would increase their 
markedness, to the degree that the function of having a marked word order is no 
longer transparent. 


5.2.2 Time and place adverbs 


Time and place adverbs behave differently in their ordering from manner 
adverbs, which typically have the V or VP as their scope. Lewis (1967, pp. 240- 
41) states that the unmarked word-order for a sentence with adverbs of different 
kind 
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and gives the following example: 


(37) Ressam 
artist 
biz-e 
we-dat Picture-pl-poss3-acc second 
defa ol-arak géster-di 
time be-ger show-pst 


‘The artist showed us his pictures for the second time last week at Bebek’ 


“Modifier of the verb” is used by Lewis to include oblique NPs (.c., a noun in 
the dative, locative, or ablative case), adverbs (such as manner or degree, but 
excluding those of time and place), and particles. Lewis's formula for the 
sequencing of elements in a sentence is basically in agreement with the unmarked 
word-order structure we have posited, with one exception: we have treated oblique 
NPs and adverbs as separate entities in word order, since a sentence may contain 
an oblique NP and an adverb at the same time, which then forces an ordering 
relationship. In the absence of a subject NP G.e., when the subject is marked only 
on the verb) it is, then, the time or place adverb that occupies the sentence-initial 
topic position. This follows from our characterization of the topic position, for an 
expression of time or place is a very natural scene-setter within which the 
predication is claimed to hold. We show below that time and place adverbs may 
occur in T, F, or B position in a sentence without any restrictions, but the result is 
marked word-order sentences that differ pragmatically from one another. 


(38) a. Ben diin Bebek-te 
1 yesterday Bebek-loc 
Ali-ye rastla-di-m 
Ali-dat run=into-pst-Isg 

‘Tran into Ali yesterday at Bebek’ 

b. Ben Bebek-te diin Ali-ye rastla-di-m 

os Diin Bebek-te ben Ali-ye rastla-di-m 

a. Diinben Ali-ye Bebek-te rastla-di-m 

e. Bebek-teben diin Ali-ye rastla-di-m 

f Ben Bebek-te Ali-ye diin rastta-di-m 

8. Ben Bebek-te Ali-ye rastla-di-m diin 

h. Ben diin Ali-ye rastla-di-m Bebek-te 


Example (38)a has the unmarked word order; b-/ are marked orders. Sentence b 
differs from a only in the ordering of the time and place adverbs. It is thus very 
hard to determine the pragmatic distinction between the two sentences, since 
there is no difference between the elements in the topic or focus position. Possibly 
the relative closeness of the place adverb to the topic and the time adverb to the 
focus position may be posited to account for the pragmatic difference between 
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focus position may be posited to account for the pragmatic difference between 
(38)a and b, such that in (38)b ‘yesterday’ is interpreted as having a topic 
function while ‘in Bebek’ is interpreted as part of focus. In sentences c-h, the 
elements in T, F, and B position are different, and this is the determining factor 
for the semantic interpretation of each sentence. 

Let us see now whether there are any restrictions on time and place adverbs 
when the NPs in the sentence are in a marked order; in the next set of examples 
the dative NP is in the topic position. 


Q9)a. — Ali-ye ben in 
Ali-dat I yesterday 
Bebek-te rastla-di-m 
Bekek-loc run=into-pst-Isg 


‘Iran into Aliyesterday at Bebek” 


v. Ali-ye diin Bebek-te ben rastla-di-m 
cs Ali-ye din ben Bebek-te rastla-di 

a. Ali-ye Bebek-te ben diin rastla-di-m 
e. Ali-ye ben diin rastla-di-m Bebek-te 
f. Ali-ye diin Bebek-te rastla-di-m ben 


Sentences (39)a-f illustrate that the position of the time and place adverbs, unlike 
that of manner adverbs, is not restricted by the order of the NPs in the sentence. 
This may be explained by the fact that the grammatical relation of the time and 
place adverb to other elements in the sentence is much looser than that of the 
manner adverb, which is strictly a modifier of the verb (ie., has the V or VP as its 
scope). For example, a time adverb is related to the tense marked on the verb; a 
time adverb, then, merely specifies when exactly an event took/will take place or 
is taking place. The fundamental time reference is indicated on the verb, so 
specific information about the time of an action expressed by the time adverb 
need not be restricted to a particular position in the sentence. Place adverbs are 
typically marked with the locative case-ending in Turkish, which then signals the 
semantic role of the constituent without resorting to word order. 

However, it is interesting to note that in a sentence of considerable length, 
such as (37), there ate certain constraints on word order. It should follow from 
the data in (38) and (39) that the adverbs and NPs in (37) should be able to vary 
their position in the sentence freely, but in fact we find that only certain marked 
orders are acceptable. Some examples are provided to illustrate this point: 


(40) a. 2tkinji defa ol-arak biz-e 
second time be-ger we-dat 
resim-ler-in-i Bebek-te geéen hafta 
picture-pl-poss3-ace Bebek-loc last week 
ressam_ géster-di 
artist show-pst 


(Mod. of V-I0-DO-place-time-S-V) 
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b. 2Resim-ler-in-i —_Bebek-te biz-e 
picture-pl-poss3-ace Bebek-loc we-dat 
ikinji defa ol-arak geten hafta 
second time be-ger last week 
ressam sister-di 
artist show-pst 


(DO-place-10-mod. of V-time-S-V) 


c Ressam Bel biz-e 
artist Bebek-1 we-dat 
resim-ler-in-i ikinji defa ol-arak 
picture-pl-poss3-ace second time be-ger 
gecen hafta géster-di 
last week show-pst 


(S-place-IO-DO-mod. of V-time-V) 
‘The artist showed us his pictures for the second time at Bebek last week? 


d. Biz-e ressam gegen hafta 
we-dat artist last week 
Bebek-te resim-ler-in-i ikinji defa 
Bebek-loc i poss3-ace second time 
olarak gister-di 
be-ger show-pst 


(10-S-time-place-DO-mod. of V-V) 
“The artist showed his pictures ro usfor the second time last week at Bebek’ 


In the acceptable c sentence, the adverb of time is in focus, and in the acceptable 
d sentence the IO is in the topic position while the rest of the clements fall into 
the unmarked word-order pattern. In (40)a and b, on the other hand, all the 
constituents are in a marked order with respect to each other, with the subject 
ressam ‘the artist’ being in focus position, which makes the pragmatics highly 
unlikely given the amount of other information in the sentence. 

Variation of all the constituents together makes it extremely hard to sort out 
what kinds of semantic contrasts or pragmatic distinctions are signaled by a 
marked order. The question is, then, how much variation is tolerated in marked 
word-orders? How do we characterize an optimum marked word-order? Do certain 
constituents have precedence over others in varying their position, and, if so, can 
this be stated explicitly? We would like to answer such questions by proposing a 
principle that underlies word-order variation: there appears to be a tendency in 
Turkish to favor word-order variation—which has the effect of differentiating 
between constituents within the same structure—as long as this different 
signals pragmatic or semantic distinctions. Only a few syntactic positions in a 
sentence (.e., sentence-initial, preverbal, postverbal) have pragmatic functions 
associated with them, while a sentence may contain many more elements than 
those that fill these syntactic positions. Therefore, varying the position of all the 
elements (ie., in sentences with more than three or four variables) does not have 
a differentiating effect, as a consequence of which word order can no longer 
function as a signal that sorts out pragmatic end semantic distinctions. For 
example, in (40)a and b, the grammatical role of each constituent is still 
transparent, but what makes these sentences anomalous is that there is no 
characterizable pragmatic condition under which they can occur—we do not find 
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sentences with a word order like that in (40)a or b in either the written or the 
spoken language. In (40)a, the time adverb is the topic and the subject NP is the 
focus of the sentence; all the other constituents, such as the 10-DO-place adv., 
also occur in a marked word-order pattern, but this time there is no pragmatic 
function associated with the position of each element. The use of sentences with 
such word orders is unlikely in the language, since the function of word-order 
variation cannot be defined; this would impede communication rather than 
facilitate it, and is therefore avoided. Since there are only three syntactic positions 
with definable pragmatic functions, in sentences like (37), with more than four 
variables (even though such sentences are not common), a minimum amount of 
unmarked word-order must be maintained in order to signal only the critical 
differentiations. 


5.3 Adverbs in complex sentences 


A manner adverb in an embedded sentence is restricted to that clause in its 
positioning; even those adverbs that were seen to be free in occurring at any 
position in a simplex sentence Guch as the derived adverbs) cannot cross clause 
boundaries. The adverb may be semantically compatible with the main verb as 
well as with the embedded verb so that it seems as though the adverb has crossed 
clause boundaries, but we would like to show that there are in fact two different 
structures involved, Let us consider the examples below: 


Gia CAM bu Sehr yavas yavas 
Ali this city-ace slow slow 
sev-meg]-e baili-yor 
like-VNedat begin-prog 

“All is beginning slowly to like this city” 

b. [ali davai yavas bu Sehr- 

Ali slow slow this city-ace 
sev-meg]-e baili-yor 
like-VN-dat begi 

‘Ali is slowly beginning to like this cit 

© (Yavad yavai Ali bu Sehr-i 
slow slow Ali this city-ace 
sev-meg]-e badli-yor 
like-VN-dat begin-prog 

‘Slowly Ali is beginning to like this city” 

a. [Ali sev-meg]-e 
Ali like-VN-dat 
yaval yavas 
slow slow 

“Ali slowty is beginning to like this city” 

e “Ali bu Sehr-i sev-mef-e 


Ali this city-acc like-VN-dat 
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(42) a. 0 jam-i bile bile 
Ali-gen that window-ace knowingly 
kir-dig-in)-i zannet-ti-m 


break-nom-poss3-acc think-pst-Isg 
“I thought that Ali broke that window on purpose (knowingly)’ 
0 jam-i 
that window-ace 


break-nom-poss3-acc think-pst-1sg. 
“I thought that Ali broke that window on purpose’ 


cs *71Bile bile 0 jam-i 
knowingly that window-ace 
kir-dig-in)-i 
break-nom-poss3-acc think-pst-1sg 

a. *[Ali-nin on jam-i kir-dig-in]-i 
Ali-gen that window-acc _break-nom-poss3-ace 
bile bile zannet-ti-m 
knowingly think-pst-1sg 

e *[Ali-nin- ojam+ kir-dig-in-i 
Ali-gen that window-acc _break-nom-poss3-ace 
bile bite} ad zannet-ti-m 
knowingly think-pst-1sg 


Sentences a-c show that the reduplicated manner adverb may occur in various 
positions within the embedded S in (41), but not in clause-initial position in 
(42)c. Example (42)c, where bile bile ‘on purpose” is S-initial, thus preceding the 
embedded subject of the nominalization, is at most a marginal case; it is not clear 
here whether the adverb belongs to the main clause or the embedded clause. Since 
the adverb is S-initial, the more likely interpretation is that the entire sentence is 
within its scope, in which case bile bile ‘on purpose’ is not semantically compatible 
the main verb; hence, (42)c is not a good sentence. This problem does not 
in (41)c, where there is still the ambiguity of the S-initial adverb yavas yavas 
‘slowly,’ which can belong to the embedded sentence or the main sentence, but 
since the adverb ‘slowly’ is semantically compatible with both verbs, (41)c is an 
acceptable sentence. Both (41) and (42) have manner adverbs derived by 
reduplication, but (41)d is acceptable while (42)d is not because ‘slowly’ is 
semantically compatible with both the embedded verb and the main verb, while 
bile bile ‘on purpose” is compatible only with the embedded verb. Thus, in (41)d 
the manner adverb is modifying the main verb, so the adverb has not crossed 
clause boundaries. Examples (41)e and (42)e illustrate that the adverb cannot go 
to the end of the embedded sentence; phonological pause is indicated to 
distinguish the e sentences from the d sentences. The pause between the adverb 
and the main verb in (41)e and (42)e demonstrates that the adverb belongs to the 
embedded clause and not the main clause. 
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Unlike manner adverbs, time and place adverbs in embedded sentences cross 
clause boundaries for topicalization. Time and place adverbs may exploit various 
positions in the embedded sentence but may not be the focus of the main clause 
or be backgrounded (either with respect to the embedded verb or the main verb). 


For example: 
CS) 
work-dat 
sbyle-dig-in)-i 
say-nom-poss2-acc 


yarin git-mi-yejeg-in)-i 
tomorrow go-neg-fut-poss2-acc 
zannet-mis-ti-m 

think-pst-pst-Isg 


“I thought that you said you were not going to work tomorrow’ 


b. ([Yarin git-mi-yejeg-in)-i 
tomorrow go-neg-fut-poss2[acc 
sbyle-dig-in]-i 
say-nom-poss2-acc think-pst-pst-Isg 

‘Thad thought that you said tomorrow you were not going to work’ 

© *UB-e sit-mi-yejeg-in]-i— yarin 
work-dat Bo-neg.ful-poss2-ace tomorrow 
sbyle-dig-in)-i zannet-miS-ti-m 
say-nom-poss2-ace  think-pst-pst-Isg 

4. *[B-e ait iejeg-in}-i _sdyle-dig-in)-i 
work-dat B0-neg-fut-poss2-acc say-nom-poss2-acc 
yarin zannet-mi3-tim 
tomorrow think-pst-pst-Isg 

e git-mi-yejeg-in]-i _sdyle-dig-in)-i 

go-neg-fut-poss2-acc say-nom-poss2-acc 
arin 
tomorrow 
(44) a. Sntin-de 
front-poss3-loc 
ver-di-k 
meet-VN-dat give-pst-Ipl 

“We decided to meet with them in front of the movie’ 

b (Sinema-nin Gn-iin-de onlar-la 
movie-gen front-poss3-loc _they-with 
bulu3-mag]-a karar ver-di-k 
meet-VN-dat decision give-pst-Ipl 

‘We decided to meet with them in front of the movie’ 

e [Ontar-la bulud-mag]-a sinema-nin 
they-with meet-VN-dat movie-gen 
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én-iin-de karar ver-di-k 
front-poss3-loc decision give-pst-Ipl 
(Note that this sentence would be acceptable with the 
reading ‘We decided in front of the movies to meet with 
them (i.c., someplace else)’) 


a. 2°[Onlar-la bulu3-mag)-a korar 
they-with meet-VN-dat decision 
ver-di-k sinema-nin On-iin-de 
sive-pst-1pl movie-gen front-poss3-loc 


The time and manner adverbs in complex structures such as (43) and (44) may be 
the topic of the whole sentence when they occur in S-initial position (as in the 6 
examples). However, we claim that yarén ‘tomorrow’ in (43)b is the topic of the 
embedded S and not the main clause, because it is not compatible with the higher 
verb zannet- ‘think’ (.e., the speaker did not think that S, yesterday). Sentence 
(44)b, on the other hand, is ambiguous as to whether the adverb of place is in the 
higher or lower S; if it is taken as a constituent of the higher S, we get the reading 
‘We decided to meet with them (when we were) in front of the movie.’ If the 
adverb of place is taken as a constituent of the lower S, then the reading is ‘We 
decided to meet with them in front of the movie G.e., the location for meeting 
with them is in front of the movie).’ Example (4c would be acceptable only 
with the reading that the front of the movie is the place at which the decision was 
given (e., the adverb belongs to the higher S). Time and manner adverbs cannot 
be backgrounded with respect to the main verb, as can be seen in (43)e and 
(44)d, 

To summarize: this chapter has dealt with the positioning of elements belonging 
to the category ADV. Certain differences in word-order behavior among the 
various sub-classes of adverbs were noted: manner adverbs (in particular, non- 
derived manner adverbs) were shown to be subjected to more word-order 
restrictions than time and place adverbs. The question of optimum markedness in 
word-order variation was also raised. It was shown that adverbs in embedded 
sentences differ from NPs in embedded sentences in that they are restricted to the 
syntactic boundaries of the embedded clause, with the exception of manner 
adverbs, which can move from an embedded clause to become the topic of the 
whole S. Unlike NPs in embedded $s, adverbs cannot be backgrounded with 
respect to the whole sentence. 


NOTES 
eg. Mit are Weated in more detail in Lewis (1967), pp. 193-204 and in Genean (1979), pp 
268-90. 
2. “The verbal form PAE cannot function as an adverb unless itis reduplicated. For example: 

a Bu Bi seve see yap-ti-m 

this work-ace like-optlike-opt do-pst-ise, 
“did this work willingly (liking id" 

Budi seve yap-ti-m 

this work-ace like-opt do-pst-lsg 


3. The suffix -CE, in fact, derives forms that may be used cither as adverb or adjective. Here are 
some examples: 
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0 On-ua-la atkadadta 
he-gen-with friendly 

“I spoke with him in @ friendly manner* 

i) Araemizds arkadadta 
between-possiplioc friendly 
gebti 


ass-pst 
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konustu-m 
speakepst-lsg 


bir konugma 
‘one talk 


"We had a friendly talk between us Git. a friendly talk passed between us)” 


4. In English, too, some adverbs of manner can modify larger constituents within a sentence, 
depending on the position they occupy. The following examples are taken from Thomason and 


Stalnaker (1973), p. 203: 
G) Frequently, someone gets drunk. 


Gi) Someone gets drunk frequently 


Concluding Remarks 


It has been shown that the word orders in Turkish other than the so-called 
canonical SOV pattern (unmarked word-order) serve pragmatic and/or semantic 
purposes. As a general principle, variation in constituent ordering is associated 
with certain semantic or pragmatic distinctions, whether the constituent ordering 
in question is on the phrase, clause, or sentence level. Marked word-order 
sentences are distinguished from unmarked word-order sentences, which are 
pragmatically neutral, by having a particular set of restrictions which, in turn, 
reveal their necessary discourse-conditions. The restrictions on word-order 
variation also point out the semantic and pragmatic bases for constituent ordering. 
We defined the S-initial position in Turkish, which allows only definite NPs except 
for [+animate] indefinite subjects, as the topic position, and the immediately 
preverbal position, where indefinite NPs obligatorily occur (with further 
restrictions on ordering when there is more than one indefinite NP) as the focus 
position. The post-predicate position, where indefinite NPs never occur, was 
characterized as signaling backgrounded material, In particular discourse-contexts, 
then, word-order variation may have the pragmatic effect of topicalizing or 
focusing different constituents or of reflecting the distinction between foreground 
and background information. Word order may also have the semantic function of 
distinguishing between the definite and indefinite readings of NPs (as will be 
shown in section 6.1). 

6.1 Word order as a semantic differentiator for NPs 


Turkish does not have a definite article; definiteness is signaled in a variety of 
ways depending on the grammatical role of the NP. In the al 
indefinite article bir ‘one/a,’ case-marking often has a definitizing effect. 
However, subject NPs carry no case marking, and mass nouns or abstract nouns 
which, typically, do not take an indefinite article may be ambiguously definite or 
indefinite when they are the subject of a sentence. In such cases, word order 
differentiates between the definite and indefinite reading of the subject. Consider 
the following examples: 


Wa biz-im ev-in 
we-gen house-gen 
ué-ur-du 

roof-poss3-ace __blow-caus-pst 

“The wind blew the roof of our house off 

b. Biz-im ev-in dam-in-i 

we-gen house-gen roof-poss3-ace 
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riizgar &urde 
wind blow-caus-pst 
*(Some) wind blew the roof of our house off 
Qa Para koltug-un alt-in-a 
money couch-gen bottom-poss3-dat 
du3-mus 
fall-pst 
“The money has fallen under the couch’ 
b. Koltug-un alt-in-a para 
couch-gen bottom-poss3-dat_ money 
dus-mus 
fall-pst 


‘(Some) money has fallen under the couch’ 


The subject of (1) is rlizgar ‘wind,’ an abstract noun, and of (2) is para ‘money,” 
4 mass noun; in the a sentences the subject is in the S-initial position and has a 
definite reading, while in the examples the subject is immediately to the left of 
the verb and has an indefinite reading. As we have demonstrated, the S-initial 
position is the topic position, which allows only for definite NPs or indefinite 
‘subjects that are [+animate]; thus the [~animate] subject NPs in (1) and (2) will 
have a definite reading when they occur S-initially. The immediately preverbal 
position is obligatory for indefinite NPs (.e., other than [+animate] subjects), so 
when the subject NP has no definite/indefinite marking, the focus position 
imposes an indefinite reading on the [animate] subject, as in (1)b and (2)b. 

Inanimate subject NPs (count nouns, in this case) that have no indefinite article 
acquire a definite reading in the S-initial position and a non-referential reading in 
the immediately preverbal position. This is illustrated in the examples below: 


Ba. Ari kiz-i sok-tu 
bee gitl-ace sting-pst 

“The bee stung the girl” 

b. Kiz-i ari sok-tu 
girl-ace bee sting-pst 


‘A/some bee stung the girl (.e., the girl has been “*bee-stung™) 


ition, then, imposes a definite reading on a subject NP with no 
no number distinction), and the immediately preverbal 
Position imposes a non-referential reading, as in (3)a and b, respectively. Ard in 
(3)b is non-referential rather than indefinite, since the subject +verb expresses a 
single activity, that of bee-stinging, which is analogous to the non-referential 
DO-+verb forming one syntactic and semantic unit. Hankamer argues that cases 
such as (3)b are an instance of subject incorporation similar to object 
incorporation.' Since incorporated NPs are typically [human] and [~definite], aré 
‘bee’ in (3) fits the semantic criteria for incorporation. 

Independent evidence supports the claim that structures like ard sok- ‘(to) 
bee-sting’ may be viewed as subject incorporation where the subject is non- 
referential in the sense that it does not refer to an object but, rather, the whole 
unit expresses one activity. The argument is that such subject +verb units may 
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have a possessive compound form. One type of compounding in Turkish is of the 
structure NP NP.poss, where the NP with the possessive marker may be a derived 
nominal. Consider the following examples: 


@) deniz alt-i 
sea bottom-poss3 
‘submarine’ 
(da ark ‘sok-ma- 
bee sting-VN-poss3 
“bee-stinging’ 
b. kopek havla-ma-si 
dog bark-VN-poss3 
‘dog-barking’ 
a. *kiz uyu-ma-si 
girl sleep-VN-poss3 
‘girl-sleeping” 
b. *araba get-me-si 
car pass-VN-poss3 


‘car-passing* 


Example (4) shows a compound in Turkish in which both NPs of the compound 
are simple nouns. Examples (5)a and b illustrate compound forms of a non- 
referential subject NP-+verb unit; note that the verbal-noun suflix -mé marks the 
sécond NP of the compound as a derived nominal. Examples (6)a and b are not 
acceptable as compounds in Turkish, and these are precisely the cases where the 
first NP of the compound (.., the subject NP) cannot have a non-referential 
reading and thus does not constitute a single semantic unit with the derived noun 
Ge., the verbal form).? 

‘The semantic distinction between (3)a and (3)b is easily explainable by word- 
order principles; topic position imposes on the subject NP a definite reading; the 
focus position imposes a non-referential reading. Also, when the DO is definite 
and [+human] and the subject is indefinite and [human], as in (3), the subject 
must occur after the DO (ee section 1.3.2.1, especially ex. (63)-(64)) unless it is 
definite (which is another way of explaining why ar¢ ‘bee’ in (3)a has a definite 
reading). 

In some cases, word order signals the definite and indefinite readings for 
[+animate] subjects with no number distinction. Here are some examples to 
illustrate this point: 


Ma Cofuk 0 oda-da uyu-yor, 
child that room-loc sleep-prog. 
garda yap-ma-yin 
noise do-neg-2sg_ 


‘The child is sleeping in that room, don’t make any noise” 
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b. O oda-da eojuk uyu-yor, 
that room-loc child sleep-prog 
siirilti yap-ma-yin 
noise do-neg-2sg 


‘A/some child is sleeping in that room, don’t make any noise (There are children 
sleeping in that room, don’t make any noise)” 


The subject in (7) does not express number distinction; that is, there is 
marker, quantifier, or indefinite article, so when the subject is in the 
position it has a definite reading and when it is in the focus position it has an 
indefinite reading, as (7)a and b illustrate. Note that éojuk ‘child’ in the 
immediately preverbal position in (7)b has an indefinite reading rather than a 
non-referential one (as in (3)b). In this case, cojuk ‘child,’ which is [+animate], 
does not form a semantic unit with the verb wu- ‘sleep’ such that the 
subject +verb (i.e., child-sleep) expresses a single activity; thus it is referential but 
indefinite. 

The ordering of the subject NP and the nominal predicate is semantically 
1 in “equational” sentences. Consider some examples: 


Ahmét mimar-mis? 
Ahmet architect-pst 
“Ahmet is (Said to be) an architect” 
b. Mimér Ahmet-mis 
architect Ahmet-pst 
“The architect is (said to be) Ahmet* 
© Mimar Ahmét-mis 
architect Ahmet-pst 
“Ahmet is (Said to be) the architect” 
(9) A. Hatirla-dig-im kadar-iyla Ahmet mmimar 
remember-nom-poss! as=much-with ‘Ahmet architect 
*As far as I remember, Ahmet is an architect” 
B. Zannet-mi-yor-um, benje 
think-neg-prog-Isg_as=for=me 
Ahmet ressam/*ressam Ahmet 
Ahmet artist/artist Ahmet 


‘I don’t think so, in my opinion (it. es for me) Ahmet is an artist (painter)” 
“Ahmet is the artist 


Sentences (8)a and b have distinct semantic interpretations, since they 
different topics and, consequently, different nominal predicates; mimar ‘ar 
is the predicate in (8)a and has an indefinite reading, while in (8)b mimar is the 
topic and has a definite reading. In both these sentences, unmarked stress falls on 
the element immediately before the predicate, which in this case is the topic. 
However, in (8)c the predicate has unmarked stress, identifying it as the 
prominent clement. Sentence (8)c would be uttered when the speaker and the 
hearer have been talking about an architect they know and one of them tells the 
identity of the architect (e., the architect is Ahmet), which then constitutes the 
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new information. In (8)b, on the other hand, mimar ‘architect’ is the new 
information; this sentence would be uttered when the speaker wants to convey the 
message that Ahmet is the architect rather than, for example, the engineer. Thus, 
(8)b and (8)c differ in their semantic interpretations. Example (9) illustrates that 
the types of sentences presented in (8)a and b cannot be used interchangeably. 
Sentence (8)c exemplifies that stress, like word order, may play a role in the 
semantic interpretation of a sentence (the disambiguating effect of stress between 
definite and indefinite NPs was discussed in section 4.2). 


6.2 Word order in “derived” structures 


In generative grammars such as transformational grammar and relational 
grammar, passive sentences are treated as structures that are derived from an 
underlying active sentence, in which the direct object of the active sentence 
becomes the subject of the passive sentence, and the subject of the active 
sentence is expressed by an agent phrase in the passive sentence (becomes a 
“chémeur,” in relational-grammar terminology). We would like to show that the 
word-order principles for active sentences hold for passive sentences; that is, 
word-order restrictions do not distinguish between “derived” and ‘“non-derived”* 
structures. The passive is morphologically marked on the verb in Turkish by the 
suffix -//, which is attached to the verb root, with the negative marker (when 
present) and tense suffixes following the passive morpheme.‘ The agent phrase 
may be expressed with the postposition tarafindan ‘by means of," but it is usually 
omitted. If the subject of a passive sentence has no number distinction, it has a 
definite reading in the S-initial position and an indefinite (or non-referential, 
depending on what type of noun it is) reading in the focus position. This is 
illustrated in the following examples: 


(10) a. Sema fojuk-lar igin (active) 
Sema child-pl for 
éorba yap- 
soup make-pst 
‘Sema made soup for the children’ 
b, Corba Sojuk-lar itin (passive) 
soup child-pl for 
(Sema tarafindan) yap-iledé 
Sema by=means=of make-pass-pst 
“The soup was made for the children (by Sema)’ 
c. Cojuk-lar iin éorba 
child-pl for soup 
(ema tarafin) 
Sema by-means-of 
yap-il-di (passive) 
make-pass-pst 


*(Some) soup was made for the children (by Sema)” 


Corba ‘soup’ is S-initial in the passive (10)b and has a definite reading, while it 
immediately precedes the verb in (10)c and has an indefinite reading. If we treat 
passives as derived from active sentences, it can be argued that (10)b and (10)c 
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come from different underlying active sentences. Sentence (10)c would be derived 
from (10)a, where the DO in the active sentence is also indefinite, but (10)b 
would be derived from an active sentence with a definite DO such as the 
following: 


ap Sema Gojuk-lar iin 
Sema child-pl for 
borba-yi yap-t 


soup-ace 


make-pst 


“Sema made the soup for the children” 


Deriving (10)b and c (which differ in their semantic interpretations) from two 
separate underlying sentences follows the line of the standard theory, by which 
transformations are expected to be meaning-preserving. In the extended standard 
theory, since semantic interpretation is all done on the surface structure, (wo 
underlying sentences would not be necessary for the derivation of these passive 
sentences. There are, however, some problems involved with the extended- 
standard-theory approach; it is curious that the surface structures of (10)b and c 
have distinct semantic interpretations, when the single underlying sentence 
contains no ambiguity of meaning. Since, in a transformational approach, 
movement rules account for word-order variation, a rule would derive sentences 
where the subject NP is not in the basic S-initial position. This rule would apply 
after passivization, such that passivization produces (10)b and the subject- 
movement rule then applies to produce (10)c. In this case, however, the function 
of the movement rule appears to be to account for the indefinite reading of the 
subject NP (as in (10)c), which otherwise seems not to be expressed in the 
transformational framework. We will return to this problem of expressing the 
semantic distinction between definite and indefinite subject NPs by means of a 
transformational rule. 

The semantic distinction between (10)b and c, which fies in the definite and 
indefinite readings of the subject NPs in passive constructions, is easily resolvable 
in terms of word-order principles in the same way as in examples (1)-(5) and (7), 
simplex sentences for which different underlying sentences cannot be posited to 
account for the definite/indefinite readings of the subject NPs. 

The restriction that indefinite NPs, except for {+animate] subjects, cannot 
occur in the S-initial position also operates in passive sentences. For example: 


(12a. 0 Ali-nin kardeS-in-e active) 
he Ali-gen brother-poss3-dat 
bir hedye aledié 
one gift buy-pst 
“He bought a gift for Ali’s brother’ 
b. * Bir hedive Ali-nin (passive) 
one gift Ali-gen 
kardeS-in-e (on-un tarafindan) 
brother-poss3-dat_ —_he-gen by=means=of 
al-in-di 


buy-pass-pst 
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©. Ali-nin kardeS-in-e (passive) 
Ali-gen brother-poss3-dat 
(on-un tarafindan) 
he-gen by=means=of 
bir hedive al-in-di 
one gift buy-pass-pst 


‘A gift was bought (by him) for Ali's brother’ 


The subject of the passive sentences is bir hedive ‘a gift.” Since it is indefinite and 
[animate], according to our word-order restrictions it cannot occur in the S- 
initial topic position. This predicts the ungrammaticality of (12)b: the indefinite 
[animate] subject is restricted to the immediately preverbal position, as in (12)e, 
just as it is in an active sentence. 

One case, however, raises an interesting question—when the subject of the 
passive sentence is an indefinite but [+animate] NP, it should, according to our 
word-order principles, be able to occur S-initially, but this is in fact unacceptable 
in a passive sentence. Let us look at some examples: 


3) a. Bir adam (active) 
‘one man 
sul-uyor 
water-prog 
*A man is watering the garden’ 
b, Bahée-yi bir adam sul-uyor 
garden-ace one man water-prog 
*A man is watering the garden’ 
(4a Kéy-e bir bgretmen yoll 
village-dat one teacher send-pst-Ipl 
‘We sent a teacher to the village’ 
b. Bir bgretmen koy-e yolla-n-di (passive) 
one teacher village-dat send-pass-pst 
6 Koy-e bir Sgretmen yolla-n-di (passive) 
village-dat one teacher send-pass-pst 


‘A teacher was sent to the village” 


Example (13) demonstrates that an indefinite (+animate] subject of an active 
sentence may occur in either the S-initial position or the immediately preverbal 
position. However, the indefinite [+animate] subject of a passive sentence may 
not occur S-initially, as the ungrammaticality of (14)b shows; it can only occur in 
the focus position, as in (14)c. 

There are, then, two ways of analyzing (14)b and c. It may be argued that the 
ungrammaticality of (14)b indicates that passive sentences are a derived structure, 
and that since the derived subject is underlyingly a direct object it cannot occur S- 
initially when it is indefinite Gt should be recalled that an indefinite non-specific 
DO ca Derived subjects would than have their own set of 
restrictions distinguishing them from non-derived subjects. The alternate 
argument is that the word-order restriction on (14)b is explainable in terms of 
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case relations; since the subject of the passive (14)b and c is not an agent, we can 
restate the word-order restriction in a slightly different way: 


Indefinite [animate] subjects that are agents can occur 


tially. 


There is still a problem with this generalization; in section 1.3.1 we showed that 
indefinite [+animate] subjects of intransitive verbs whose semantic role is that of 
patient occur S-initially. We repeat the example that illustrates this point 


(1s) Bir éojuk agat-tan di5-ti 
one child tree-abl fall-pst 


‘A child fell out of the tree’ 


To state the restriction satisfactorily, we must express not only case relations and 
the feature [animate] but also the voice of the verb: 


Indefinite [animate] subjects can occur in the S-initial position unless they are 
the patient of a passive verb, in which case they must occur immediately before 
the verb. 


‘This generalization, then, recognizes verb forms as active or passive without 
requiring one to be derived from the other. 

Sentences characterized as “clefts” (e.g., 11 is John who broke the window) and 
“pseudo-clefis” (e.g. What pleased me was your answer) are differentiated in 
Turkish by word order alone.’ The correct derivation of clefts and pseudo-clefts in 
English is still open to discussion (Akmajian, 1970, Culicover, 1976); the point 
here is that for Turkish the pragmatic difference between the so-called cleft and 
pseudo-cleft sentences is reflected in the word order for the two types of sentence, 
which at the same time is the distinguishing factor between the two structures. 
Pscudo-clefts in Turkish are structures with a headless relative clause (in the form 
of a participial construction) and a nominal predicate, For example: 


(16) a. Bu mektub-u yaz-an 
this letter-ace write-SP 
Sahis Ali-dir 
person Ali-pred.m. 
“Ali is/must be the person who wrote this letter’ 
b. Bu mektub-u yaz-an o Ali-dir 
this letter-ace write-SP Ali-pred.m. 


“Ali is the one who wrote this letter’ 


aa. Ben-i sevindir-en sey 
Face please-SP thing 
sen-in cevab-in-dir 
you-gen answer-poss2sg-pred.m. 


“The thing that pleased me is your answer" 


b. Ben-i sevindir-en 0 
Trace please-SP 
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sen-in cevab-in-dir 
you-gen answer-poss3sg-pred.m. 
‘What pleased me is your answer” 


Examples (16)a and (17)a contain the lexical head-noun of the relative clause; in 
the 5 sentences there is no head noun ((16)b is analogous to (17)b in structure, 
though the English translation does not show this). 

A difference in the word order, that is, in the order of the nominal predicate 
and the headless relative clause, results in the so-called cleft sentence. The 
following examples illustrate this: 


as) Ali-dir bu mektub-u yaz-an 
Ali-pred.m. this letter-acc write-SP 
“It is Ali (or is the one) who wrote this letter’ 
a9) Sen-in cevab-in-dir 
you-gen answer-poss2sg-pred.m. 
ben-i sevindir-en 
Face please-SP 


“It is your answer that pleased me’ 


In (18) and (19), the relative clauses occur in the post-predicate position, which 
means that they constitute the background material, with the predicate that is now 
S-initial (the predicate marker -Dir signals that the S-initial constituent is the 
predicate) and has neutral stress being the asserted/new information. The fact that 
the so-called cleft sentences are in inverted word-order in Turkish clearly reflects 
the pragmatically more marked status of clefis than of pseudo-clefis; in other 
words, the fact that pseudo-clefts and clefis occur under different discourse 
conditions is evident in the way Turkish expresses these structures. Cleft 
sentences are more presuppositional, that is, a sentence such as (21) requires 
discourse to have taken place, whereas a pseudo-cleft such as (20) may be the 
initial sentence in a discourse. 


(20) Bugiin siz-e ani 
today you-dat tell. 
Chomsky-nin teori-si-di 
Chomsky-gen theory-poss3-pred.m. 

“What I want to talk to you about today is Chomsky’s theory’ 


iste-dig-im 
‘want-nom-posslsg 


a Chomsky-nin teori-si-dir bugiin siz-e 
‘Chomsky-gen theory-poss3-pred.m. today you-dat 

iste-dig-im 

‘want-nom-poss1sg 

“It is Chomsky’s theory that I want to talk to you about today’ 


Word order, then, mirrors the pragmatic difference between clefts and pseudo- 
clefts, and this in turn distinguishes the two types of sentences semantically. 
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6.3 Word order in the grammar of Turkish 


The general tendency in generative grammars is to treat any kind of variation in 
constituent ordering in terms of movement rules. Inasmuch as Turkish word-order 
has been discussed in the literature, movement rules have been posited. 


6.3.1 Some problems with movement rules 


Movement rules proposed to account for word-order variation in Turkish 
(Underhill, 1972; Hankamer, 1971) take the S-DO-IO-V to be the underlying 
order generated by the phrase-structure rules. A sentence with any other word 
order is derived transformationally by certain movement rules. Both Underhill’s 
and Hankamer’s accounts were discussed at some length in Chapters One and 
‘Two, but we will review these rules briefly. 

(@) Underhill proposed two rules, the first one being the “‘indefinite NP 
movement” rule, an obligatory rule that moves any indefinite NP to the 
immediate left of the verb. When the subject and the object are indefinite they 
both move, but the indefinite DO is placed closer to the verb. The second rule is 
the “scrambling” rule, an optional rule applying only when all the NPs in the 
sentence are definite, that moves a definite NP to any position in the sentence as 
long as this does not produce verb-initial sentences. 

(b) Hankamer calls all rules that permute constituents “scrambling” rules but 
distinguishes among the types of scrambling rules, such that for Turkish he 
proposes “topicalization”” when the subject follows the object (.e., $/0 inversion) 
and “‘extraposition”” when the subject or the object is inverted with respect to the 
verb. 

The shortcomings of and problems involved with these rules have already been 
discussed. Here we will consider only those problems pertinent to the fact that 
they are movement rules; specific problems could, presumably, be taken care of 
by making certain changes in these rules. For example, Underhill’s “scrambling” 
rule is too powerful; it does not produce verb-initial sentences, since Underhill 
considers such sentences to be ungrammatical. However, once it has been shown 
that verb-initial sentences do occur in Turkish, the “scrambling” rule could be 
restated {0 derive such sentences. Similarly, Hankamer’s rules apply only to 
subject and object NPs, but the rules could be reformulated to include NPs with 
other grammatical roles. The major problem with movement rules is that the rules 
that account for the different word-orders are given as independent of one 
another, which fails to capture the relationship between the restrictions and the 
pragmatic function of word order. 

Let us illustrate this drawback with Underbill’s rules; an indefinite subject NP 
occurs to the immediate left of the verb, by his “indefinite NP movement" rule, 
and a sentence in which the definite subject NP is in the immediately preverbal 
position (uch as an OSV sentence) is derived by his “scrambling” rule. However, 
the only motivation for the occurrence of the indefinite or definite subject NP in 
the immediately preverbal position is that of focusing; this fact is not expressed by 
his rules. Again, an indefinite DO is confined to the immediate left of the verb, 
because indefinite NPs typically constitute new information (and hence are the 
focus) when other NPs are definite, which is the motivation for moving a definite 
NP to the preverbal position. Underhill’s “scrambling” rule derives marked 
sentences with postverbal NPs as well as sentences where the preverbal 
arrangement of NPs differs from that given in the base structure. As we showed in 
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Chapter Two, the conditions for postverbal elements are rather different from the 
conditions on the variation in preverbal elements, a difference which is not 
expressed in his rule. In short, movement rules strictly concerned with the 
ordering of constituents do not capture the pragmatic motivation behind the 
restrictions and conditions. Movement rules also fail to represent the fact that the 
ordering of elements is an integrated phenomenon, not simply a result of 
independent factors. However, it may be possible, by making use of additional 
mechanisms, to include functions such as focus and topic in the rules, or to 
provide the discourse conditions in more detail, or to express the relations among 
rules by formulating redundancy rules. 

There is another serious problem with movement rules for word-order variation 
in Turkish. The “complex NP constraint” proposed by Ross (1967) as a universal 
principle states that ‘no element contained in a $ dominated by a noun phrase 
with a lexical head noun may be moved out of that noun phrase by a 
transformation.” For Turkish, a ““left-branching” language, this constraint can be 
presented schematically as: 


WAN, Li 


It should be recalled that in the discussion of word order in complex sentences 
with embedded clauses we saw that a constituent could be extracted from a 
nominal clause and topicalized or backgrounded with respect to the main clause. It 
will be observed in the examples below that the presence of a lexical head-noun in 
the nominal clause does not block the movement of a constituent out of that 
embedded clause, as Ross’s constraint predicts. In fact, for Turkish the presence 
or absence of the lexical head-noun makes no difference in the restrictions on 
word-order variation in nominal clauses. Example (22) contains a nominalized 
clause serving as object with a lexical head-noun, while (23) has no lexical head- 
noun. 


(22) Demekki, sen bu konu-da 
so you this matter-loc 
yalan iddia-si)-ni 
lie tell-nom-poss3._claim-poss3-ace 
kabul ed-iyor-sun 
accept-prog-2sg 

So, you accept the claim that Ali has lied in this matter’ 

b Demekki, Ali-nin sen 
so Ali-gen you 
{bu konu-da soyle-dig-i 
this matter-loc lie tell-nom-poss3 


iddi kabul edi-yor-sun 
claim-poss3-acc __accept-prog-2sg 
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*So, you accept the claim that Alii has lied in this matter’ 


© Demekki, sen fou konu-da yalan 
so you this matter-loc lie 
soyle-dig-i iddia-si]-ni kabul edi-yor-sun 
tell-nom-poss3 _—_claim-poss3-acc _accept-prog-2sg, 
Alicnin 
Ali-gen 

So, you accept the claim that Ali has lied in this matter’ 

(23)a. —- Demekki, sen bu konu-da 
so you this matter-loc 
yalan kabul edi-yor-sun 


lie tell-nom-poss3-acc __accept-prog-2sg 
‘So, you accept that Ali has lied in this matter” 


Demekki, Alenin sen 
so Ali-gen you 
{bu konu-da yalan séyle-dig-in}-i 
this matter-loc lie tell-nom-poss3-ace 
kabul edi-yor-sun 
accept-prog-25g 
“So, you accept that Al/has lied in this matter’ 
‘ Demekki, sen [bu konu-da yalan 
this matter-loc lie 


Ali-nin 
tell-nom-poss3-ace accept-prog-2sg —_Ali-gen 
‘So, you accept that Ali has lied in this matter’ 


In (22)b and (23)b, the subject of the embedded clause, Ali’nin (which is in the 
genitive because nominalizations in Turkish are in the form of a genitive 
construction), is the topic of the whole sentence and is no longer within the 
boundaries of the embedded clause, since the subject of the main clause, sen 
‘you,’ intervenes between Ali’nin and the nominal clause. In the (c) sentences of 
(22) and (23), Al’nin is again outside the boundaries of its embedded clause, 
occurring after the main verb. These examples illustrate that the embedded 
subject of a nominalized clause in Turkish may be moved out of the embedded 
clause and be topicalized or backerounded in the main clause, regardless of the 
presence or absence of a lexical head-noun. Sentence (22), where the nominalized 
clause has a lexical head-noun, constitutes a counter-example to Ross's complex 
NP constraint. 

Kuno (1978) notes a similar problem for Japanese, which also allows 
constituents of a subordinate clause to occur after the main verb; in fact, this is a 
principal reason why Kuno proposes an “‘after-thought™ analysis for postverbal 
elements in Japanese rather than treating such cases as derived by the movement 
transformation of “right dislocation. 

The argument can be made that word-order variation found in Turkish can be 
explained by “stylistic” rules, as proposed by Rochemont (1978), that apply only 
to surface structures and ate independent of syntactic operations. The introduction 
of a separate component of “stylistic” rules into a transformational grammar, 
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then, formally reflects the distinction between formal semantics (logical form) and 
pragmatics (utterer's meaning in a social discourse). The motivation behind 
having a set of stylistic rules incorporated into the grammar is to acknowledge the 
significance of social-discourse contexts in language use and thus to represent 
contextual restrictions in the grammar independent of sentence meaning. In view 
of such a characterization of the grammatical model, Rochemont shows that 
English sentences such as: 


(24) In walked Sally 
25) Sitting on the bench was an old man 
26) There appeared an angel 


result from the application of stylistic rules to surface structures. Now, word-order 
variation that results in different constituents occurring in the T, F, or B po 
in Turkish may appear to be analogous to examples (24)-(26), and since we also 
argued that the motivation for a good deal of Turkish word-order variation is 
pragmatic, stylistic rules may seem to be the answer for such cases. However, we 
would like to claim that not only is the variation in constituent ordering in 
Turkish quite different from the English variation but that stylistic rules do not 
account for cases where different word orders in Turkish correlate with definite vs. 
readings of the subject NPs, as was shown in (1)-(3), (7), and (10). 


Cojuk 0 oda-da uyu-yor 
child that room-loc sleep-prog 
“The child is steeping in that room" 


b. 0 oda-da 
that room-loc 
“Some/a child is sleeping in that room’ 


uyu-yor 
sleep-prog 


Since (27)b is semantically distinct from (27a, it cannot be a result of applying 
stylistic rules, for stylistic rules “are in no way relevant to the determination of 
semantic properties of sentences" (Rochemont, 1978, p. 3) 

‘We are, then, left with movement rules to account for cases such as (27)b; in 
other words, different word-orders in Turkish are said to be a result of (wo 
different kinds of rules. There are several problems with this analysis. One is the 
argument we have already given against Underhill’s and Hankamer’s rules, the 
fact that variation in constituent ordering in Turkish is an integrated phenomenon 
that is predictable once certain syntactic positions and their corresponding 
semantic and pragmatic properties have been defined. Not only is this 
relationship —between syntactic position and semantic and pragmatic function —not 
captured when there are in the grammar both movement rules and stylistic rules 
to account for constituent ordering; in addition, sentences with identical structures 
could result from the application of two totally different types of rules. For 
example, sentence (28)b below, which is identical to (27)b in its structure, would 
be produced by a stylistic rule and not a movement rule, since in this case the 
occurrence of the subject NP in the immediately preverbal position docs not 
correspond to a difference in sentence meaning as it did in (27)b. 
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(28) a. Ali 0 oda-da uyu-yor 
Ali that room-loc sleep-prog 
“Ali is sleeping in that room’ 


b. 0 oda-da Ali uyu-yor 
that room-loc Ali sleep-prog 
* Allis sleeping in that room” 


If (27)b is derived transformationally from (27)a by a movement rule (only 
because the subject is S-initial in (27)a and that is what the base generates), it 
seems, then, that the rule basically has the effect of ensuring the indefinite 
reading of the subject NP when it occurs to the immediate left of the verb. It is 
curious, however, that the grammar needs a tranformational rule to account for 
the presence of an indefinite subject NP in a sentence. That word order may have 
such a semantic rule is by no means peculiar to Turkish; a similar phenomenon 
exists in Chinese (Li and Thompson, 1975, 1976b), where for certain sentence 
types, S-initial nouns are interpreted as definite and postverbal nouns as indefinite. 
The following examples (from Li and Thompson (1976b)) illustrate this point for 
Chinese: 


Q9) a. ren i le 
people come asp. 
“The people have come’ 
tai ren le 
come people asp. 


“Some people have come” 


In (29)a, rén ‘people’ precedes the verb and is interpreted as indefinite, while in 
the } sentence, where it follows the verb, it has an indefinite reading. As Li and 
Thompson argue, the semantic distinction between (29)a and b in Chinese and 
(28)a and b in Turkish is analogous to the difference between the English 
sentences: 


(30) a. The child has broken the window 
b. A child has broken the window 


Why, then, is (30)b not derived transformationally from (30)a in English, if 
comparable sentences in Turkish and Chinese are tranformationally related? 


6.3.2 A functional approach to word order 


There is an alternative approach that adequately accounts for word order and 
variation in constituent ordering in Turkish, without some of the difficulties of the 
transformational approach. The discussions of the restrictions and conditions on 
different word-orders center on particular syntactic positions in a sentence —S- 
initial, immediately preverbal, post-predicate—each of which has a corresponding 
pragmatic function. Defining the constituent positions in a sentence in terms of 
their semantic and pragmatic properties explains the reason for these various 
word-orders in the language. This approach shows clearly the interrelation of the 
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syntactic (Subject, direct object, etc.), semantic (agent, patient, ete.), and 
pragmatic (topic, focus, etc.) functions of the constituents, a relation not captured 
in independent rules. 

The constituent order in Turkish, then, can be represented as follows 
(parentheses indicate that a constituent is optional): 


GD @ © () P B) 


where the predicate (P) is the only obligatory constituent, and T stands for 
“topic,” F for “focus,” B for “background,” and X for any number of 
constituents between the T and F positions. The restrictions on positions need to 
be stated; the pragmatic functions identified with each constituent position will be 
seen to be in accord with and follow from the semantic and syntactic roles and 
features to which the restrictions refer. The basic restrictions can be summarized 
as follows: 


Subjects are unmarked topics and hence commonly occur S-initially. If a subject 
NP is indefinite, however, only a [+human] subject may occur in the S-initial 
position. Any other indefinite NP obligatorily occurs in the immediately preverbal 
position. In cases where there is more than one indefinite NP, there are further 
ordering constraints; the non-case-marked DO is restricted to the immediate left 
of the verb. No indefinite NP may occur in the post-predicate position, 


The ordering of the constituents in (31) and the restrictions summarized above 
account for all the word-orders found in simplex sentences, without a distinction 
between “derived” and “non-derived” structures being needed. Complex 
sentences with embedded clauses were seen to require some additional conditions, 
involving particular types of embedded sentences. But the general principles 
demonstrate that F is dependent on the position of the verb of which it is an 
immediate constituent G.e., an element in an embedded clause cannot be the 
focus of the main clause), and T can operate across clause boundaries, since it is 
not dependent on the position of any other constituent. Background/foreground 
distinction applies to the whole information-content of an utterance and is not a 
distinction that can be drawn between individual constituents of structures smaller 
than a sentence. It should be noted that the problems related to complex NP 
constraint in the transformational approach are not issues in the functional 
approach; in fact, it follows from the pragmatic role of T and B that, given the 
proper conditions, a constituent of an embedded clause may occur either S-initially 
or postverbally. Stress was also seen to be a complementary mechanism for word 
order in signaling the prominence of elements in a sentence. In cases where the 
word-order strategy is not available for particular purposes —e.g., marking focus of 
contrast ~stress takes over these functions. 

In this monograph we have not attempted a formal presentation of a functional 
grammar of Turkish. Dik (1978, 1979b) presents a functional theory of language 
that lays down guidelines one might follow in writing a functional grammar of 
Turkish. Such a grammar is beyond the scope of our present enterprise. We do 
hope that in the presentation and discussion of the word-order problem in Turkish 
in functional terms, however, we have achieved some measure of descriptive 
adequacy, and that we have shown how pragmatic conditions are coded in a 
language. 
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6.4 Word order in Turkish from a typological point of view 


Having investigated word order and the possible kinds of variation in 
constituent ordering in Turkish, the question may be raised as to what it means to 
say that the canonical word-order in Turkish is SOV and that Turkish is a verb- 
final language. Following Greenberg (1963), it means that we predict certain 
properties of the language (c.g., adverb-verb, object-verb, adj.-noun orders, or 
that the language would more likely have postpositions than prepositions), but it 
does not tell us anything about the function of word order in the language. If a 
language is given as having an SOV order, we might immediately conclude that 
SOV is the unmarked sentence order, which is pragmatically neutral. However, as 
we have seen, this is not always the case. Sentences in which the subject NP has 
an indefinite interpretation when it occurs immediately before the verb and is not 
in its expected S-initial position are no less pragmatically neutral than sentences in 
which the subject has a definite interpretation and is S-initial (exx. (1)-(3), (7) 
Thus, one would run into problems by positing the SOV as the basic underlying 
order from which sentences with any other word-order are derived. If, on the 
other hand, we view word order in relation to other typological characteristics of 
the language, we gain a better understanding of the reasons for the various kinds 
of constituent orders. 

The case system of Turkish marks the grammatical roles of the NPs in a 
sentence; therefore it is unnecessary to resort to the word-order mechanism to 
signal such grammatical relations, as in English. On the other hand, unlike 
English, Turkish does not have an article to mark definiteness; case-marking 
(when present) and the absence of the indefinite article ir ‘one/a’ ensure a 
definite interpretation for most NPs except subject NPs that are not case-marked. 
We notice that when no other mechanism can signal the definiteness vs. 
indefiniteness of a subject NP, the order of the NP in the sentence reflects its 
semantic interpretation. This semantic function of word order also exists in 
Mandarin and Russian, both of which are unrelated to Turkish but also lack a 
determiner system to signal old and new information (Li and Thompson, 197 
Thompson, 1977), Word order in Turkish was also noted to code pragmal 
distinctions such as topic, focus, and backgrounding. Japanese, another so-called 
rigid SOV language, has, unlike Turkish, separate particles (e.g., wa) for marking 
topics and (e.g., ga) for marking subjects (hough the function of gq is less 
straightforward than this might indicate), but there is no particle in Japanese for 
marking backgrounded material or, as Kuno terms it, “after-thought”; again, it is 
word order that signals this pragmatic function. In Japanese, too, the postverbal 
position accommodates background information. 

In order to achieve satisfactory communication, which is the primary function 
of language, certain syntactic, semantic, and pragmatic distinctions among the 
elements that make up a sentence must be expressed, and these are coded in 
every utterance. In Turkish, grammatical relations are reflected by morphological 
marking, and the pragmatic and certain semantic distinctions are coded by word 
order. Word order, then, is, like morphology, an aspect of Turkish grammar, and 
the two interact, for the effect of both is a differentiating one. 


NOTES 


1. Hankamer and Knecht (1976) claim that indefinite subjects as in (3)b (non-referential subjects) 
by being incorporated undergo a demotion thet has the effect of rendering the sentence subjectless. 
‘This accounts in certain cases for the choice of 2 subject participle (SP) when a non-subject is 
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Felativized. Theit “No-Subject Principle (NSP)” states that if there is no subject in the RC at the time 
‘of RC formation, the OP (object participle) is impossible and only the SP construction is chosen. In a 
sentence such as their example 35: 


a) Adam-in kino ari sok 
‘man-gen daughter-poss3acc bee sting-pst 
“Adsome bee stung the man’s daughter" 


subject bee is incorporated, according to Hankamer and Knecht, since it is indefinite, and the sentence 
is subjectiess. So the NSP applies to this sentence, and when adam ‘man’ is relativized on we get an 
‘SP even though adam is not the subject of Gi. 


w Kiz.in. ari sok-an adam 
aughter-possacc bee sting.SP ‘man 
“The man whose daughter a bee stung’ 


However, this principle sometimes predicts wrong results and is thus questionable analysis. Here i 
‘counterexample: 


au) Kies ati sok-tw 
sirleace bee sting-pst 

“A/some bee stung the git!” 

Ga. Ari-nin sok: ng kiz 
bee-gen sting-OP-poss3 sil 

“The girl that the/a bee stung’ 

b 7 sok-an kiz 
bee sting-SP tint 


‘According to Hankamer and Knecht’s principle, we should get an SP when gi is relativized on in 
Gil), since the sentence is subjectless, the nonreferential subject being incorporated, However, thi 
‘not what we find: the OP is the only form that is correct when gir is relativized on. This illus 
‘that there are still problems that need to be solved in the choice of the correct participle in Turkish 
telative clause, 


amples in (6), unacceptable as possessive compounds, may be expressed in the form of 
«8 nominaization, as follows: 


) Kizin vyu-mast 
wirl-gen sleep-VN-poss3 

“The sleeping of the git!” 

wo Araba-nio. geb-mes-si 
cargen (ass-VN-poss3 


“The passing of the car’ 


Note that in a nominalization, either the subject is marked with the genitive case, which makes the NP 
indefinite, or if itis indefinite Ge., when preceded by bir a"), it is specif 

3. The semantic function of the morpheme -m/ in this example is to signal that the action or 
state expressed by the predicate is indirect information, arrived at through hearsay or inference. 
‘Therefore i is translated into English as ‘said to be.” For a thorough discussion of the function of =mlé 
in Turkish, see Slobin and Aksu (1979). 

4. ‘There are two passive morphemes, -1! and -In, which are phonologically conditioned. =I! is 
used when the verb root ends in any consonant except /, and -fn is used when the verb root ends in 7 
ff a vowel; in the latter case, the vowel of the passive morpheme is dropped. For example: 


‘write’ yard “be written’ 
sbuy/iake™ lew ‘be bought/taken* 
oku- ‘read oku-n “be read” 


5. The terms cleft and pseudo-cleft are convenient labels for describing certain structures in 
‘Turkish and their semantic equivalents in English, 

6. As Kuno also notes, Keufman (1974) presents counter-evidence to Ross's principle. In Navai 
‘spatial encltics move across a variable with the constraint thet they cannot pass over a particular (i 
Ji) complementizer. Unbounded rightward movement, then, occurs in Navajo which, like Turkish, is 
4 left-branching languege. 
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